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On the Songs from the 
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‘How oft do they their 
silver bowers leave?” . 

The Story of the Eng'ish 
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Something to his Advan- 
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Fas. Pearsalle Co s 


FiloFloss 


(REGISTERED TRADE MARK) 


Unites the lustre of FLoss Sitk with the divisibility of 
FILOSELLE. It is dyed only in their Unfading Eastern Dyes, 
which are identical with the Colours in Ancient Persian and 
Indian Needlework. Unlike ordinary modern dyes, these 
(1) will bear Continued Exposure to Light without Fading or 
Changing, 
2) will bear Washing, 
3) are the same’ by Gas as by Daylight. 
Retail of leading Drapers and Berlin Wool Dealers. 
Wholesa! le only 155 and 156, Cheapside, E.C. 
N.B.—The name ‘PEARSALL’S ' and the words ‘ UNFADING 
,EASTERN DYES’ are on every skein. 
| No other is Genuine. Imitations abound, 
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ESTABLISHED. 


HADDON % SONS 
DRESS FABRICS 


| Noted for Rirjection of Taste, Diversity of Design, Durability of Texture, 
and General Excellenes., Thousands of Testimonials from all parts eertify 
| totheir supcriority of make exquisite sofincss and richness of edourings. 

. | NEW DRESS TUEEDS, mont fashionable for walking or travelling 

gous, from Fifyard. Special makes of SHRIRKLESS FLANDELS 

for Tennis and Boating Dresses, from I®yard. ROYAL SERGES that 

never fade or change colour, in all quali, from 1* to 3° 6% yard. 

act, PURE WOOLLER MATERIALS in every conesivabls variely at 
S | prices within the range of all. While for Tallerns. fy lenglh 


Nc 
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ES 
(> | cut. Garriage paid on parcels over £1 in values. ry 
OLLEN A 
| HADDON & SON, “Weitmcton.  somenser, 











GRATEFUL AND COMF LURTLIN G. 


EPPSS 


TAB 


ONLY BOILING WATER OR BOILING MILK NEEDED. 
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E ORIGINAL 
ano First Manvu- 


POLSON'S 


F - [ANUFACTURERS 
GREAT nthonl ORN LOUR. 


M ue rv THe 
The Best known Material for Puddings, Cus- 
tards, Cakes, Blanc Mange, etc., etc. 








USE 
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BETTER 
THAN BUTTER 
FOR PASTRY 











df you ave unable to obtain this Lard from your G Y/ 
vess a postcard to NN. KILWERT. eSONe, ‘aMonchestat, oe 
bp ard, per return of Past, the names of the nearest A vents, 


FOR CAKES, PASTRY, 
PUDDINGS AND 














GORDON STABLES, in his aol 
work, *‘Our Friend the Dog,” writes :— 
**There is no one, save the poor animal himself, knows the 
misery and wretchedness that fleas cause to a dog. It is not too 
much to say that they cost thousands of valuable animals their 
lives, for not only is sleep thereby banished and nervous ailments 
in duced, but the constant scratching spoils the coat and brings 
on skin disease. Naldire’s Do* Soap destroys these pests, and 


| changes many a miserable cur into a well-feathered, sleek, and 


happy dog.”—GORDON STABLES, M.D., R.N. 
NALDIRE’S PRIZE MEDAL DOG SOAP 


Is sold by all Chemists, Perfumers, and Stores. 





PREVENTS ERUPTIONS. 
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PATENT CORSE 


1120 1s | ARE THE BES 


Prepared by new special scientific process. Me 
inion recommends them for HEALTH. Public C 
sles er the world unanimous that they are unsu 
OMFORT, STYLE, & DURAB Lit 
ae all over E trope and everywhere in India and Colo: 
a Name and Trade Mark Anchor on every pair and box. 
— = or Outfuter for IZOD’S make ; take no other 
et them, as bad mz anaoars sold for a sok, Wy 
or sheet of drawings. IZOD 
Street, London. oS ory —LANDPO 


‘SULPHOLINED: 
SOAE 


I? YOU WISH FOR 
A FAIR, CLEAR SKIN, 

TABLET 
SOLD EVERYWH 








A SOFT SUPPLE SKIN, 

A HEALTHY SMOOTH SKIN. 
GIVES A NATURAL TINT, 
IMPARTS FRESHNESS, 
REMOVES OBSTRUCTIONS, 
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NS} THE FINEST TEA IN THE WORLD! 


s{UNITED KINGDOM 
l= TEA COMPANY 


» 5 bt yard 


fo @ SUPPLY ACTUALLY FIRST HAND DIRECT 
FROM THE MINCING LANE MARKET 


THE FINEST TEA IN THE WORLD, 


DELIVERED ANYWHERE IN THE KINGDOM CARRIAGE PAID, 
EFFECTING A CLEAR SAVING OF FULLY ONE SHILLING A POUND. 
These Teas are unequalled, are of world-wide reputation, and are 

faithfully sent out FIRST HAND direct from the Mincing Lane 
Market, at the barest possible profit only on actual first cost, 


A p Prices: No. 1, 1/3; No.2, 1/6; No.3, 1/9; No.4, 2/-a Pound. 


— and Book about Tea Free of Charge on Application. 
Address the Secretary, 


UNITED KINGDOM TEA COMPANY, 
Offices: 21, MINCING LANE, LONDON. 
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Me Prepared by a new and special scientific process securing 
Public opie solubility, and developing the finest flavour of the Cocoa. we 
Bonin. From Sim CHAS. A. CAMERON, M.D., President of the Reyal College 
RA BILIT EE Surgeons, Ireland. ‘‘I have never tasted Cocoa that I like so well. It is 
— pecially adapted to those whose digestive organs are weak.” 
ke no other ASK YOUR GROCER FOR A SAMPLE AND COPY OF 5 





ry GOLD MEDALS 1884-86 N | 
IF USED in THE ROYALNURSERIES. poy 

Tre BEST FOOD | iis 
API Neal > 


SAVORY & MOORE 


LONDON, 14 22“s~_ 10/. 
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personal and public events in the life of the Queen. 






JUST PUBLISHED. THE JUBILEE PRESENTATION BOOK. 
By DR. MACAULAY, 


Author of “Sea Pictures,” “ Gordon Anecdotes,” ete. 


_.HER Lilkk AND REIGN. 


With Five Portraits of the Queen and Fifty Fine Engravings. 
PRICE HALF-A-GUINEA, 


This book is intended to be more than a passing memorial of the Jubilee Year. It contains a complete sketch of the leadin g 

ub : € It also contains very careful sketches, written in Dr. Macanlay’s populat 

style, of the religious, educational, social, and political progress during the last wonderful half-century. The sections devoted to 

these subjects, no less than those bearing more directly upon the personal life of the Queen, will be found to possess permanent value. 
Those who may be looking for an appropriate Jubilee Gift-book will find that it is admirably adapted for this purpose. 


in handsome cloth. 










Barvara’s Grothers. By Evetyn Everett Green. 
The Cry of Humanityand its Answer. By the Rev. Henry ALton, p.p, 
The Raising of the Daughter of Jairus. 
Some Royal Christenings. 
A 8ynod at Nessonvaux. 
The Queen of Navarre. 
‘} WHaTELy. 
Pictures from the Poets. 
Hospitals and Hospital Work. 
Mrs. BREWER. 
The Beatitudes. I. 
Life in New Guinea. II. 


CHALMERS. 
THE RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY, 







By A. Macieop SyMmixcTon, D.p. 
Scme Incidents in the Life of Jeenne D’Albert, 






III. Af Glance at the Workers. By 






Ey the Rev. RicHarp Gover, Bristol. 
The Inhabitants By the Rev. James 








SIXPENCE MONTHLY. ONE PENNY WEEKLY. 
I". =: 


SUNDAY AT HOME 


; For MAY contains— 
A HANDSOME COLOURED FRONTISPIECE. 


The Hymn-Writers of Wales and their Hymns. V. Dr. William Rees 
—Emrys—Islwyn— Hymns of To-Day. By the Rev. H. Erver Lewis, 

The Psalms for the a4 

Leaving Home. By I. F. Mayo. 

Our English Hymns. First Paper. 
SELECTED BY OUR READERS. 

The Lady Elfrida. By Avice Kine. 

Things New and Old. 

Natural History Notes on the Revised Version of the Bible. IV. 
THE SPIDER, 

Sabbath Thoughts. Hope, Joy, Peace. 

Homely Light on Hallowed Texts. 

Monthly Religious Record. 


56, PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON. 


A HUNDRED Favourite Hymns 
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GREATER COMFORT. 
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* SUNLIGHT SOAP. 
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J. L. THEOBALD & CO.'S SPECIALITIES. 
Theobald’s Renowned Kensington Watch. 


Lady’s or gentleman’s size. These Watches have stood the test of over 
2o"year’ssale. We have never advertised them before, but simply sold them 
privately through our Catalogue, and they have always given such complete 
satisfaction that we now offer them to the general public at the same re- 
markably low prices. A watch that will keep accucate time is what everyone 
requires but which all cannot afford. as the prices asked for reliable watches 
are generally very high. Our Kensington Watches will keep time equal to 
a £10 lever, and yet we offer them at 12s. each. Each watch is beautifully 
nickel silvered, white dial, crystal glass, Parisian manufacture. We 
also give a written guarantee signed by the firm with each watch. Carriage 
free, 12s. each. 

THE JUBILEE SPLASH SCREEN. —The best and cheapest ever offered. 
For Palace or cottage. Full size, always neat and clean looking. Can be 
washed without injury. Perfectly waterproof. The centre of every screen 
bears a picture, in colours, of Her Majesty the Queen, Post free, 15. 2d., 
three for 2s. 6d. 


THE CELEBRATED NORWEGIAN SLIPPERS. 
sf VER 100,000 of these Slippers’now sold. Constant 


— and ever increasing demand. People have them 
ee year after year. Their great advantage is that they are 
made entirely of felt, and are therefore soft, warm, and 
comforting. Weexport them toall parts of the world, and as many as 500 
pairs have been sold in a single day. ‘They can be had in either scar'et or 
black at the following prices : Children’s or Ladies’ sizes, 1s. 6d. per pair post 
If three pairs are taken, 2d. per pair reduction 
allowed ; orif six pairs, 4d. perpairreduction. Also our celebrated Viennese 
Satin Danc'ng Shoes with high heels and bows. In black, white, cream, 
pink, and scarlet satin, price 3s, 9d. per pair, any size, post free, 

THE JUBILEE NIGHTINGALE APPARATUS. —. Used by all bird- 
fanciers for teaching birds to sing. Simply invaluable. Three instruments 
for different notes in case complete, post free, 1s. 2d. 

THE SCRIPTURE OPERA GLASS.—A wonderful tiny Ivorine Opera 
Glass for hanging on to the watch chain. On locking through it can be read 
distinctly, by aid of a microscope placed therein, The Lord’s Prayer or 
the Ten Commandments, though neither are larger than a pin’s head. Post 
free 6d. each. 

GRAND ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, over 500 Illustrations, 60 
Pages, post free one stamp. Novelties of every description, Corjuring 
‘Tricks, Chemicals, Clockwork Toys, Cards; Ghmes, &c., &c. Special I!lus- 
trated Catalogue of Magic Lanterns and Slides, 3d. Special Illustrated 
Catalogue of Model Steam Engines and Parts of Engines, 3d. 


J. L. THEOBALD & CO., Wholesale Manufacturers | 


(Established over 50 rs), 


free. Ge tlemen’s 1s. 9d. 








6 &7. Bath Place, Kensington High St., Kensington, London, W. 
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THE SPRING OF HEAL TE. 








SsSUuNnNZT MomiEnNTs. 


See Corat Lanps, Vo 


TO PARENTS.—ENO’S FRUIT SALT is invaluable 

in the Nursery as a gentle laxative; it is pleasant to the taste, 
and much superior to senna or other nauseous drugs. It corrects the 
ill effects of over-eating or exhaustion, and is extremely beneficial in 
any feverishness or heat of the skin. 


DRAWING AN OVER-DRAFT ON THE BANK OF 
Life-— Late hours, fagged, unnatural excitement, breathin 
impure air, too rich food, alcoholic drinks, &c.—ENO’S FRUI 
SALT isthe best known remedy. It removes feetid or poisonous 
matter—the groundwork of disease—from the blood by natural 
means, allays nervous excitement, dcpression, headaches, &c., and 
restores the nervous system to its proper condition. Use ENO’S 
FRUIT SALT. Itis pleasant, cooling, refreshing, and invigorating. 
You cannot overstate its great value in keeping the blood pure and 
free from disease. 
QUT OF SORTS! Extract of letter from a Provincial 


Chemist :—‘‘ We have a great sale for your FRUIT SALT. 
I seldom, 





Indeed, I should not like to be without it for my own use. 
if ever, take anvthing else when out of sorts.” 

From the Rev. Dr. Hurst, Vicar of Colierley :—“ I have used your 
FRUIT SALT for many years, and have verified your statements. 
The thanks of the public are due to you for your unceasing efforts to 
celieve suffering humanity. Long may you live to be a blessing to 
the world!” 


EVERYTHING BUT THE PLAINEST FOOD 

disagrees with me,”—‘‘Onstow Garpens, Lonpon S.W. 
September 10, 1882.—Sir,—Allow me to express to you my gratitude 
for the wonderful preventive of sick heacache, which you have given 
to the world in your FRUIT SALT. For two years and a half I 
suffered much from Sick Headache, and seldom passed a week 
without one or more attacks, Five months ago I commenced a, 


your FRUIT SALT daily, and have not had one headache during that time ; whereas, formerly, everything but the plainest food disagreed with me. 

am now almost indifferent as to diet. One quality your medicine has above others of its kind 1s that to it the patient does not become a slave, and I am 
now finding myself able gradually to discontinue its use. I cannot thank you sufficiently for conferring on me such a benefit; and if this letter can 
be used in any way, I shall be really glad, merely begging that the initials only of my name may be published.—I am, Sir, yours gratefully, TRUTH.” 


ENO’S FRUIT SALT versus BRANDY.—‘“‘ There were a few attacks of mild dysentery, brought mainly on by ill-considered 
devotion to “4s - billiousness produced by the same cause. For the latter we used ENO’S FRUIT SALT, which is simply invaluable.”— 


UCCESS IN LIFE.—‘‘ A new invention is brought before the public and commands success. A score of abominable imitations 
™ are immediately introduced by the unscrupulous, who, in copying the original closely enough to deceive tbe public, and yet not so exactly as to 
infringe upon legal rights, exercise an ingenuity that, employed in an original channel, could not fail to secure reputation and profit.” 

(CAUTION. —Legal rights are protected in every civilised country. Examine each Bottle, and see the capsule is marked ‘‘ ENO’S 
FRUIT SALT.” Without it you Aave been imposed on by worthless imitations. Sold by all Chemists. 
PREPARED ONLY AT ENO’S FRUIT SALT WORKS, HATCHAM, LONDON, S.E., BY J. C. ENO’S PATENT. 





Cc. A. RICKARDS, 


ANUFACTURER OF PURE DYE 


SEWING & MACHINE SILK TWISTS, 


Also “‘ Imperial Knitting Silk.” Shade-Cards 
and Agents’ Names given on applicationat the Works, 
BELL-BUSK MILLS, via LEEDS. 


a At th 

on the new “BELL” Reel of BLACK 

MACHINE SILK, three sizes, Stout, Medium, and Fine, all 
e 


same per yross. 
London Warehouse—6, LOVE LANE, WOOD STREET, E.O. 








Legion of Honor, 1878. 
Royal Portuguese Knighthood, 1883. 
Gold Medals and other Distinctions. 


JOHN BRINSMEAD & SONS’ PIANOS. 


FROM 35 GUINEAS UPWARDS. 


18, 20, and 22, WIGMORE STREET, LONDON, W. 
LIstTs FREES. 








SAMPLES, &c., 
POST FREE. 


SAVE TWO PROFITS BY PURCHASING 
DIRECT FROM THE FACTOR. 
Irish Linen Piliow Slips made up ready for Use from 8/ dozen to finest 
Linen Sheets, twilled or plain, maleupetntey the use, all cessand qualities, — 
Table-Cloths, | Diapers, Sheetings, Towellings, Glass Cloths, Shirtings, 
Lillow Linen, é&c 








Lindsay’s Irish Linens. 





CAMBRIC POCKET-HANDKERCHIEFS HEMMED READY FOR USE. 
"s from 1s. 44d. per dozen. Ladies’ from 1s. sag08, pas Cosen. Gent's from 
3. 9d. per dozen. tJ, od. per dozen. sditto, from ss. x14. 








dozen. Raireiteoed end Gok Bordered. 
some, | ited’ °°” BELFAST. [au rae 


DAVY’S DIAMOND CEMENT 


Is the HARDEST, TOUGHEST, and 
most Enduring CEMENT ever discovered. 
It securely and neatly mends China, Glass, 
way Fancy Articles, Papier Maché, Toys, Fossils, 
wap Shell, Bone, Broken Pipes, Vases, Jugs, Veneer, 
&c., Cigar Holders, Picture Frames, &c. ; and 
for Fastening Tips on Billiard Cues is unrivalled 


DAVY'S DIAMOND CEMENT, price is., 
of all Chemists. 








Post Free for 1s. 2d. iy - the Proprietors, 
BARCLAY & SONS, 95, Farringdon Street. 








THE WONDER OF THE AGE! 


The Longford Wire Mattress & Bedstead combined. 




















Liverpool Woods’ Patent. Guaranteed 
Exhibition y neither to 
the highest ili rust nor 
awards, stretch; if 
Two Gold they do, we 
Medals. 4g Wee will replace 
7 , Ze Sg with new 
See our ques. 
grand stock Catalogues 
of - free on 
Bedsteads. application. 


To be seen carrying ONE TON, without injury, at our Show Rooms. 


19, London Road, Liverpool; 51, Tottenham Oourt Road, London. 


All eng “ies to the SOLE MAKERS: 


The Longford Wi.« /ron & Steel Company, Limited, 





WARRINGTON. 


— 








If you have forgotten that you 
intended to tell your Grocer or 
Oilman always to send you the 


“IMPERIAL” COLD WATER SOAP, 
GO AT ONCE AND TELL HIM. 


Delay means LOSS, because no 
Soap is better in quality or 


cheaper, none goes further, and 
it injures nothing. See whole- 
page Advertisements. 
only of the Makers— 


LAWSON PHILLIPS & BILLINGS, 
March Soap Works, BRISTOL. 


Wholesale 


























MAPLE & CO. NEW CARPETS. 
MAPLE & CO. NEW DESIGNS. 
ARPETS for STREET - LIKE 


WEAR.—MAPLE & CO.'S No. 4 quality is an 
extra stout Brussels Carpet, suitable for rooms where 
there is constant tread, and woven with regard to 
durability rather than elaboration of design. A 
Carpet of this grade, with border, cft. by oft., can be 
had for 4os. 


ARPETS for STREET - LIKE 
WEAR.—The * Maple” Brand Brussels Carpet 

is a special extra quality, made of selected yarns, and 
in all the Jubilee and other new designs and colourings, 
including some most wonderful replications of famous 
Eastern Carpets. This quality cannot fail to afford 


permanent satisfaction in use. 
ARPETS for STREET-LIKE 
WEAR.—Saxony Carpets are strongly recom- 
mended alike for their richness of effect, elegance of 
design, and wear-resisting qualities. 
& Co. laid some miles of this fabric in the Hotel Metro- 
pole, the First Avenue, and the Great Eastern Hotels, 
where it can always be seen by visitors.—Maple & Co., 
European and Orieatal Carpet Warehouse. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE FREE. 


for the display 
100 guineas. 
is solicited. 


MAPLE & Co 


TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD, 


LONDON. 


The Largest FURNISHING ESTABLISH- 
MENT in the World. 


NOTICE. — Complimentary, Wedding, and 
Birthday Presents, an immense variety. 

of goods, both useful and ornamental, from 1s. to 
he variety is so extensive and varied that an inspection 


essrs. Maple 
~ se POSTAL ORDER DEPARTMENT.— 
Messrs. MAPLE & CO. beg respe 
Department is now so organised that t 
execute and supply any article that can 
Furnishing at the same price, if not less, t 
England. Patterns sent, and quotations given free of charge. 


DPENING-ROOM FURNITURE, 
G PECIMEN DINING ROOMS, 


MAPLE & CO., Manufacturers of 
DINING-ROOM FURNITURE. Thela 
assortment to choose from, as well as the best possible 
value. Three more houses have just been added to 
this important department. Half a century's reputa- 
tion. —Catalogue free. 


APLE & Co.’s NEW SPECI. 
MEN DINING ROOMS, decorated ang 

fully appointed with furniture in pollard oak, browg 
oak, Chippendale mahogany, antique carved oak, 
American walnut, and other woods are now open to 
the public, and should be seen by all intending 


Acres of Show-rooms purchasers. 


THE SSE ROOMS are not only help- 


ful as showing the effect of the furniture when 
— + in an apartment, but also most suggestive as 
regards decorative treatment, as well as a guide to the 
entire cost of turnishing in any selected style.— 
MAPLE and Co., Decorators and Furnishers. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE FREE. 


pectfully to state that this 
ey are iy be "coed to 
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FOUR GOLD MEDALS AWARDED. 


(;oddard’s 
Plate Powder 


NON-MERG URIAL. 
Universally admitted to be the BEST and SAFEST ARTICLE 
R CLEANING SILVER, ELECTRO-PLATE, &c. 


SOLD EVERYWHERE, in Roxes 15., 28. 6d., and 4s. 6d. 





fsa" as smooth! 


(C.BRANDAUER &C°S Se 


the points being 


CP ointes PENS Gee 


your — = for 
a Sixpenny Assorted Sample ian: eran @ ian or send 7 stamps to C. BRANDAUER 
& CO.’S Pen Works, Birmingham ; or to their Wholesale Warehouse— 
24, KING EDWARD STREET. LONDON, E.C. 


a ™ DUCHESS’ 


Is constructed on a = model for the 
present style of dress, perma. 
nently retained by a series ae narrow whale- 
bones placed ean across the front, gra- 
dually curving in contracting the corset 
a ge aten o ie ae < 
of the is reduc e outline 

ar a _~ — afforded, and 
able an 

The celebrated 4 PATE NT TAPER BUSK 
used is THE MOST SUPPLE and COM- 
FORTABLE OF ALL BUSKS. 

Inferior imitations are so numerous, that it 
is necessary to see that the name, W. Tuomas, 
is stamped inside the 

W. THOMAS, 
71, Queen Victoria Street 
(Late of 128 and 129, Cheapside), 
And may be purchased of Drapers and Milliners, 





JEWSBURY & BROWN’S wire sounp 


TEETH 


Oriental neal GUMS 


FoR 
Sr aneud SP aurievine 
Rv: 


Pe ees Acums 


o GY 


CAUTION.—The only 
genuine is JEWSBURY 


AND BROWN’S. 
Pots 1/6 and 2/6. All Chemists. 60 YEARS IN USE. 





INDIAN MUSLIN. 


PURE CREAM-COLOURED MUSLIN 
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THE ENDING OF THE CARNIVAL. 


BY C. F. GORDON CUMMINC 
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MENTONE. 


MONGST the ever-recurring reminders of 
earth’s instability which have of late been so 
frequently forced on our attention, the earth- 

quake which has devastated so many of the lovely 
villages on the Genoese seaboard appeals to us 
but few degrees less vividly than if it had been 


enacted on our own isle. For is not the Riviera 
the true winter home of thousands of our country- 
men ? and is it not associated with sunny memo- 
ries in the hearts of hundreds of thousands ? 
Amongst other simpler pleasures, what multitudes 
have, year by year, borne their part in the mirth 
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and frolic of the carnival, nowhere more bril- 
liantly celebrated than at Nice, where most of the 
foreign residents of Cannes and the neighbouring 
towns congregate for its festivities. Royal princes, 
grand dukes, sometimes an empress or other 
crowned head, and nobles of every degree and of 
all nationalities, come to take part in the battles 
of flowers, the bombardments with sugar-plums 
and degenerate imitations thereof, and to witness 
the grotesque processions, the illuminations and 
the masked balls, and all other features of the 
modern revels—the direct descendants of the 
saturnalia of the Pagan spring-festival—whereby 
in Christian times the merry-hearted take their fill 
of gleesome frolic, as a meet preparation for the 
prolonged austerities of Lent. 

Cannes celebrated its floral battle some days 
before the commencement of the carnival at Nice, 
so that zealous pleasure-seekers were able to be 
present at both. 

Year after year this week of picturesque revelry 
is repeated, with such variations as caprice may 
suggest. From Marseilles, Cannes, Monte Carlo, 
and other towns and villages, crowds pour in by 
special train or private ‘conveyance. On the 
Thursday preceding Ash Wednesday the Corso by 
the sea is thronged with a multitude on foot, and 
by elaborately flower-bedecked carriages, whose 
horses and harness are adorned with foliage and 
ribbons, while the gaily-dressed ladies within are 
half hidden by the piled-up baskets of flowers 
which are to serve as artillery wherewith to return 
the showers of bouquets rained from every side. 

Many deem it most effective to be laden with 
only one colour or one sort of flower, so as to 
present a compact mass of violets, or of white 
stocks, or of jonquils, acacias, roses, or red and 
white anemones. Within the drags are clothes- 
baskets and hampers full of bouquets of every sort 
and size, from the choicest treasures of the florist 
to cruel little bunches of hard heath and prickly 
mimosa, which, when thrown with no gentle hand, 
prove stinging missiles. But at best it is a pitiful 
use for exquisitely delicate blossoms, which might 
gladden so many homes and prove gentle minis- 
ters to sO many sufferers, to be thus ruthlessly 
massed, only to be chucked to and fro, their 
fragrant lives sacrificed to the sport of a moment. 
To me it is always painful to see flowers strewn, 
even emblematically, in the pathway of a happy 
bride; and how any one who truly loves these 
fragile beauties, and can read their whispered 
lessons of joy and gladness, can endure so to 
maltreat them, is in truth a marvel. But on this 
day all sense of poetry is lost, and the showers of 
violets, rosebuds, and anemones are but the 
fusilade of the flower battle. 

This year the carnival occurred in February, 
and owing to that fact, roses were less abundant 
than usual, while the economical remasseurs (who, 
darting in and out between the horses and car- 
riages, gather up fallen blossoms and sell them to 
replenish exhausted floral ammunition) plied a busy 
trade. Moreover, the Battle of Flowers, on the 
17th of that month, was marked by an unusual lack 
of sunshine, by chilling breezes and sombre clouds, 
so that fanciful, summery dresses were less con- 





spicuous than in other seasons, though in truth 
many were so pretty as to attract special notice, 
One luxurious open carriage, the sole occupant of 
which was dressed in mauve, was literally filled 
with fragrant white lilac, while wreaths of the same 
festooned the horses and were wound around the 
wheels. Another equipage was all festooned 
with pink and white roses, to match the pink and 
white dresses of its group of pretty girls. Another 
carriage, in contrast with the pearly grey of the 
sky, was all bedecked with gorgeous marigolds 
and golden mimosa blossoms, its living freight 
being robed in bronze and lemon-colour. Close 
upon this bit of rich warm colour came a car- 
riage adorned with immense plumes of pampas- 
grass dyed azure blue, the horses and harness being 
adorned with streamers of blue silk. There were 
vans draped with every colour of the rainbow, 
while one four-horse coach was literally embow- 
ered with branches laden with ripe oranges, the 
horses being apparently harnessed with strings of 
the same golden fruit. 

But the fascinations of the mimic floral war 
paled before the revelry of Sunday, the zoth, a 
strange day to devote to such insane tomfoolery as 
the “Carnival of Confetti,” the mimic warfare of 
bonbon-throwing, during which a population 
numbering for the occasion some fifty or sixty 
thousand persons, is wholly given up to mad 


mirth, masquerading, and buffoonery of every: 


description. Mingling in these vast and motley 
crowds of masked and dominoed men and women 
there are such a multitude dressed up to repre- 
sent extraordinary animals that the city seems to 
be transformed into a vast theatre, where some 
strange pantomime is being enacted in open day. 

The masks are in themselves sufficiently start- 
ling, displaying every conceivable variety of 
monstrosity—some few, indeed, aim at suggesting 
beauty, but most seek only to outvie the grotesque 
absurdity of their hideous neighbours, and display 
a fertile ingenuity in distorting every feature. 
They are not worn only for disguise, they are a 
necessary protection to those who are the special 
targets for a well-directed hail of confetti, a very 
large proportion of which are simply pellets, the 
size of small peas, of white and many-coloured 
plaster-of-Paris. These are apt to sting pretty 
severely when thrown by a vigorous hand, and 
in point of fact they are generally thrown with 
scoops, and in such quantities that before evening 
the streets where the battle has raged most hotly 
is strewn to the depth of two or three inches 
with the crumbled fragments. It is said that about 
two hundred tons of these are sold in Nice 
alone, in sacks each containing 8 cwt. A brake 
or drag starts laden with half a dozen men, each 
provided with one of these sacks and a scoop, and 
the sport of the day is to throw scoopfuls of these 
pellets in every direction, the sacks being refilled 
as fast as they are emptied. Some huge high 
chariots carry from twenty to thirty people, all 
intent on the same game. Of course real sugar- 
plums are reserved for special favourites. 

As regards the masks, their grotesqueness is 
enhanced by flowing wigs of every hue, from pink 
or pale yellow to jet black, while the long 
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dominos, worn by men, women, and children, are 
specially designed to display every conceivable 
contrast of vivid colour. And these are merely 
the bulk of the general crowd, in which freely 
mingle gigantic locomotive vegetables, huge cab- 
bages, turnips, carrots, radishes, and onions, 
cocoa-nuts, sausages, and humming-tops, frogs, 
parrots, etc., and divers strange birds, tortoises, 
imps of every description, cats and dogs, mis- 
chievous apes, wolves and lambs. Here is a dog 
walking on its hind legs, half hidden by a crowd 
of rats, black, white, and brown; and next comes 
a company of dancing devils dressed in scarlet 
and black, with gleaming eyes and ever-moving 
tails. A band of semi-nude wild Indians armed 
with spears dance a frantic war dance. These are 
hailed by a bacchanalian party, singing in praise of 
good liquor; they are clad in green and decorated 
with bunches of grapes, bearing wine-casks on 
their shoulders and miniature champagne bottles 
in their hair. Some angels, sadly out of place, 
are greeted by dragons, who seem quite at home, 
no dragon-slayer being present. Now comes a 
marine group of gigantic crabs and lobsters, fishes 
and mermaids, with suggestive burdens of drip- 
ping seaweed; while knights in glittering armour 
find.themselves entangled in a regiment of cyclo- 
pean boots of every description—hunting-boots, 
sea-boots, and Wellingtons—strolling along, appa- 
‘rently of their own free will, and followed by an 
equally irresponsible regiment of tobacco-pipes 
large enough to prove a nightmare to the most 
inveterate of smokers, and puffing like small vol- 
canoes. 

These and a thousand other absurdities, all 
shouting, dancing, and pelting one another with 
peas, surge around the great procession of 
gorgeously decorated carriages, all draped with 
richly coloured stuffs, which, however, appear as 
pigmies beside the huge allegorical cars repre- 
senting divers trades or other subjects, strange 
structures being built up on platforms drawn by 
half a dozen gaily caparisoned horses. Each of 
these is escorted by a company of musicians and 
dancers, who keep up a sort of tarantula of 
ceaseless movement, recalling the frenzied sacred 
dancers who escort the huge idol cars which form 
so marked a feature in the Spring, Midsummer, 
Autumn, and New Year festivals of all ages in so 
many Pagan lands. 

The subjects represented by the cars vary from 
year to year. Last year one represented that most 
insatiable of all Juggernauts, the gambling-tables 
of Monte Carlo. On its white draperies were 
emblazoned roulette-tables and all the cards of 
the pack, and a great company of kings and 
queens danced wildly around it. Another car re- 
presented an active windmill grinding corn, with 
children seated on the great revolving arms as if 
on a merry-go-round. One car formed a gigantic 
gilded cage full of human monkeys, who scrambled 
from bars, chattering and grinning and twisting 
their tails to the delight of all spectators. Another 
equally attractive pantomime was enacted by a 
gigantic man-eating monkey, who with long 
skinny arms seized and devoured a succession of 


human captives ; while on a neighbouring car a 








cyclopean cook, thirty feet high, stirred a huge 
cauldron of appetising broth. 

A car which attracted much attention this year 
symbolised “fishing reversed.” Lobsters and all 
manner of fish were the anglers, and shoals of 
men and small boys were the prey to be beguiled 
and swallowed. Another car typified ‘‘ Nizza la 
Bella,” Beautiful Nice, under the semblance of a 
lovely young woman, above whose head gleamed 
a radiant, dazzling sun, emblematic of the uni- 
versal homage of all nations to this fair city. ‘“‘ Le 
Carnaval a Nice toujours vivra!” sang the light- 
hearted throng. 

Amid firing of guns, beating of drums, and 
blowing of trumpets, the procession of cars files 
slowly round a gigantic image of King Carnival, 
a monarch whose stature far exceeds that of 
Goliath, and whose internal economy is crammed 
full of fireworks ! 

Thus strangely and incongruously pass the 
hours of Quinquagesima Sunday, with perhaps a 
small modicum of church attendance in the morn- 
ing for those who can spare time from the prepa- 
rations for an afternoon and evening of delirious 
excitement. The whole afternoon is devoted to 
the ‘“‘ battle” beneath a blazing sun, and in the 
thick of a surging crowd, amid the ceaseless hail- 
storm of so-called sugar-plums, with which every 
one pelts his neighbours, while the musicians and 
the dancers all add their quota to the bewildering 
general confusion and noise, forming a veritable 
pandemonium. The battle continues till sunset, 
when a gun is fired, as a signal to cease the 
throwing of comfits, with which the ground is 
now thickly strewn. The tired combatants are 
glad enough to obey this municipal regulation, 
and return to their homes or restaurants for need- 
ful rest and food, in anticipation of the grand 
masked ball at the Municipal Casino, which is 
kept up till towards dawn on Monday morning. 

Monday afternoon is devoted to a second 
Battle of Flowers, and Shrove Tuesday to a second 
Battle of Confetti, which is kept up with unflag- 
ging vigour till gunfire, when all disperse to pre- 
pare for another night’s revelry. 

No sooner has the starlight succeeded the last 
ray of daylight than the streets are illumined by a 
network of fantastic Chinese and Venetian lamps 
and coloured fire. The fantastic cars, dancers, 
and musicians, and all the strange animals and 
masks, now appear still more like the extraordi- 
nary creations of a delirious dream. But the 
battle of sugar-plums may not be renewed after 
sunset, so that game is played out until the fol- 
lowing year. 

When the evening is well advanced the crowd 
once more throng around the huge throne of 
King Carnival, and a lighted fuse being applied 
to his majesty, he vanishes in the form of a mag- 
nificent bouquet of rockets, which, rising heaven- 
ward, mingle ten thousand crimson and golden 
lights with the still silent stars, then fall earth- 
ward in dripping showers of fire. 

When this grand excitement is over the cafés 
are once more thronged, and then commence the 
masked balls, where the night’s revels are often 
prolonged till sunrise. 
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Such is a pale, dim outline of a carnival as cele- 
brated at Nice, and in varying degree at many 
another city of France and Italy; and such have 
this year proved to many the closing scenes 
of life’s earth-chapter. For with the returning 
light of day came the appalling earthquake 
shocks by which, without one moment’s warn- 
ing, upwards of seven hundred persons! were 
summoned to render their account of life’s stew- 
ardship, and at least as many more were fearfully 
injured. 

There was no sort of premonitory warning, not 
even that rumbling sound as of subterranean 
thunder which so often precedes earthquakes. 
The air was still and clear, not a breath of air 
stirred the eucalyptus leaves which caught the 
first light of a cloudless dawn, or ruffled the calm 
blue sea which rippled on the silent shore, when 
suddenly at 6 a.m. (on Ash Wednesday, February 
23rd) houses began to rock like trees in a high 
wind; the palm-trees swayed, and the earth 
seemed not merely to tremble, but to wriggle like 
aworm. The oscillation was from east to west. 
The first convulsion lasted for about half a 
minute, and was followed by two more shocks. 
“locks stopped, and church bells clanged. 

A few moments later clamour and chaos once 
more reigned; the streets were again thronged, 
but with a crowd strangely in contrast with that of 
the previous evening—men pale with sudden 
terror, having rushed out in their night garments, 
perhaps hastily snatching up a dressing-gown, 
rug, or blanket, for only the most self-possessed 
had ventured to linger for the most hurried dress- 
ing—and women and children, weary with the 
excitement of the previous day, now doubly bewil- 
dered by this abrupt awakening from deep sleep, 
shrieking in helpless fear, all in every stage of 
undress. And mingling with these, in strangest 
incongruity, were the grotesque carnival disguises 
of some late revellers, who after the balls still 
lingered in the streets shouting choruses of 
French and Italian songs, their masquerade 
dresses now contrasting pitifully with faces which, 
in sheer terror, had assumed an olive-green 
colour. 

All these, trembling from cold and fear, now 
huddled together in awe-stricken groups, waiting 
to see what farther was to befall them. Some 
rushed to and fro wild with fear, seeking for 
friends and relatives, while many only betrayed 
frenzied alarm for their own individual safety. 
Many, however, had remembered to pause a mo- 
ment ere they fled to catch up a favourite caged 
bird or pet dog. Chairs were procured for inva- 
lids, who sat by the sea shivering at the unwonted 
exposure to the fresh morning air, and in such 
insufficient apparel ; indeed, from this cause, and 
from nervous shock, there is no doubt that many 
will suffer severely, though only one person in Nice 
was killed and very few persons were directly 
injured. 

At the same time, it has been noted as a remark- 





1 It is now known that at least 600 persons perished at the five small 
towns of Diano Marina, Diano Castello, Bajardo, Bussana, and Cas- 
— di Taggia, and many other places have suffered more or less 
severely. 
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able triumph for the advocates of much ventila- 
tion, that so much less harm than was expected 
was actually done, even by the prolonged camp- 
ing out at nights. Of course some persons 
caught colds and sore throats, but comparatively 
few suffered from this cause. Far more serious 
after-effects were the uncontrollable depression, 
or else excitability, which in many cases resulted 
from the overstrain of nerves; this was the more 

* remarkable, as affecting many who at the time 
were perfectly calm and self-possessed, and the 
doctors found that the only prescription for these 
sufferers was to bid them at once leave the earth- 
quake area. 

As the day wore on many, both men and 
women, were not ashamed to bid “(or bribe) 
servants to return to the upper storeys of the 
hotels they themselves dared not re-enter, the 
walls being in some cases rent. One gen- 
tleman paid a waiter four hundred francs to 
go and pack his portmanteau, he himself de- 
clining the risk. Then cautiously approaching 
the shaken buildings, ladies caught such garments 
as their maids threw from the windows, and the 
work of dressing was hastily accomplished be- 
neath the shadow of friendly shrubs; but the 
appearance of many fashionable ladies was ob- 
served to have undergone remarkable changes 
not to be accounted for by sheer terror. Rosy 
cheeks and pearly complexions had lost all their 
borrowed beauty, golden locks that had been the 
admired of all beholders had vanished, idiot 
fringes had disappeared and revealed unsuspected 
baldness ; some queenly figures, noted for beauti- 
ful busts and faultless proportions, now appearing 
in statuesque drapery, had already betrayed how 
deeply they were indebted to their dressmakers, to 
say nothing of their dentists and hairdressers—in 
short, that morning of wild alarm revealed many 
secrets and betrayed many shams, both masculine 
and feminine! 

Then commenced a most humiliating sauve gut 
peut, and a positively unseemly scrimmage for 
seats in every train; the station was besieged by 
multitudes far in excess of the possibility of con- 
veyance, many of whom waited for six or seven 
hours in the hopes of getting away. Additional 
trains of prodigious length failed to clear off the 
fugitives, and on the third evening, after 15,000 
people had been dispatched, the station was still 
choked with passengers and such luggage as they 
had rescued. Such was the panic that there was 
a scramble even for places on the deck of ships, 
and a large steamer was summoned by telegraph 
to assist in the work of removal. Many of the 
fugitives reached Paris in their night-dresses, over 
which were thrown such wraps as they had been 
able to snatch up—happy were those possessed 
of an honest ulster. 

As might have been expected, the Prince of 
Wales set an example of calm self-possession, 
refusing to leave his hotel. He, however, had, 
with Prince George, returned from Nice to 
Cannes. But the Princess Dolgorouki, the mor- 
ganatic wife of the late Czar, at once intimated 
her intention of remaining at Nice for the rest 
of the season, as did also the King and Queen of 
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Wurtemburg, whose example was not without 
effect. 

But the gay butterflies of the carnival were not 
of the sort calculated to face danger calmly, and 


some of the less nervous report that the majority 
acted like demented people, their frenzy of terror 
having scarcely begun to subside after three days, 
during which, with very few exceptions, the 
entire population lived in the open air. Wealthy 
folk hired carriages, luggage-vans, bathing- 


machines, all the fishing-boats in the harbour. 
and the cabins of all the ships, paying inordinate 
prices for a night’s shelter. All available tents 


' were pitched in the public gardens, many rigged 
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up gipsy camps by spreading quilts on 
poles, but thousands had no shelter of any 
sort, but with a thermometer marking 46 
deg. Fahr. lay beneath the starlight or 
wrapped in white counterpanes huddled 
in picturesque groups round camp fires 
or crouched over their braziers. Many had young 
babies in cradles, and one poor mite was pre- 
maturely ushered into this troublesome world in 
the midst of all this turmoil, its affrighted mother 
having fled from her hotel to seek refuge in the 
public garden. Happily, the weather, though 
comparatively cold, continued fine till the follow- 
ing Sunday, when the night was wild and stormy, 
with high cold wind, rough seas, and heavy rain- 
showers, which drove most of the campers back 
to their homes, but only to fly in fresh alarm at a 
renewed earthquake shock on the morning of 


the 28th. 
Such was the morrow of the carnival in favoured 
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Nice, where, as we have seen, not one life was | extricated alive died almost immediately when 


lost, though about sixty houses have been 
seriously injured. At Cannes the damage was 
much less, and the same may be said of most 
towns where the shock was felt on the French 
side of the Riviera, many buildings having been 
damaged, but strangely, few lives having been 
sacrificed. 

But in the Italian towns and villages along the 
shores of the beautiful Gulf of Genoa, the work 
of destruction was as absolute as it was sudden. 
The pretty town of Diano Marina on the seaboard 
has been reduced to a heap of ruins, and of its 
3,000 inhabitants 180 are known to have been 
killed and 65 injured. All the survivors camped out 
in the olive groves and vineyards, and for awhile 
were literally starving, without bread or covering, 
till sundry good Christians came to the rescue; 
one English lady arrived with 220 blankets, a 
welcome store. The position of these homeless 
ones was rendered more wretched by heavy 
downpours of rain. The especially wholesale 
destruction of this town is attributed to the fact 
that most of the houses were built over great 
vaults prepared for the storage of olive oil, so 
with these the superstructures collapsed at the 
first shock. 

Here in one house the carnival ball had been 
so merrily kept up that dancing was still going 
on when the first earthquake shock came, and in 
one moment the house fell and buried the whole 
company of revellers. Not one person within its 
walls éscaped. The explorers who, a few days 
later, excavated the ruins, were moved to tears of 
anguish as one battered corpse after another was 
extracted, all clothed in their gay carnival dresses, 
now in many cases saturated with their life-blood. 

Night and day for a week after the catastrophe 
soldiers and police were at work, striving to res- 
cue such victims as might still be alive, groans 
and plaintive cries having from time to time been 
heard from beneath the masses of fallen brick- 
work and rubbish, So all night long the glare of 
torches lighted up the dismal scene, and the dead 
were collected and laid near the church till they 
could be reverently interred. But the presence of 
so many decomposing corpses was a terrible trial 
to the living. 

Some pitiful accidents occurred to the brave 
men who at the imminent risk of their own lives 
strove to rescue the living from among the dead. 
A special effort was made to rescue ‘Judge Rossi, 
who had distinguished himself by his devotion 
to the sufferers during a visitation of cholera. 
Two soldiers had almost succeeded in digging 
him out when a heavy beam fell which effectually 
crushed him, injuring both his deliverers. Two 
officers of engineers have been killed in the en- 
deavour to help others, and now that all hope of 
saving life is past, the ruins of what so recently 
was the charmingly pretty village of Diano Marina, 
have been completely levelled by the use of 
dynamite. 

Of those who have been rescued, many are so 
terribly maimed for life, that they must be sorely 
tempted to envy their kindred that they had no 
time to realise the pain of death. Some who were 
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exposed to the air. 

Amid such terrible disasters, wonderful survivals 
have occurred. Thus when one house fell a 
whole family living on the third floor escaped 
uninjured, and a baker who was absent at the 
time of the catastrophe set to work on his return 
to excavate in the ruins of his home, and had the 
satisfaction of at length rescuing every member 
of his family. Another whole family who had 
taken refuge in a cellar at Taggia were extricated 
alive after the lapse of seven days, as was also 
one person at Diano Marina. Here, however, on 
the other hand, a party of ten men, who were dug 
out still wearing the masks and masquerading 
dress of the night’s revels, had just entered a 
tobacco-shop, calling for one last glass of brandy, 
when without a moment’s warning the house fell, 
burying them all in its ruins. 

And many there were—chiefly simple peasants, 
who, in memory of their Lorp’s Great Fast, had 
arisen long before the day, and in the peace of 
that still dawn had wended their way by hill 
and valley, through the pine-forests, and through 
dewy glades fragrant with the breath of wild 
violets and banks of sweet hyacinths, to the 
church of some mountain village, to be present 
at the early mass on this solemn Ash Wednesday, 
little dreaming that within one short hour true 
disciples and false would alike be called to pass 
through the dark Valley of the Shadow of Death. 

Thus at Bajardo (a village in the heart of the 
mountains behind San Remo, only to be reached 
by four hours’ travel along rugged mule paths) 
the congregation had assembled and knelt in 
silent adoration, when suddenly, as the clock 
struck six a.m. the earth trembled and rocked, 
and in one moment the roof fell in with a thun- 
dering crash, crushing all beneath it. From the 
ruins two hundred and thirty corpses have been 
exhumed, and all laid reverently side by side ina 
great trench prepared in the cemetery.. From 
this little village thirty persons were extricated 
alive, but seriously wounded. 

In like manner at Bussana (another mountain 
village perched on a height overlooking the valley 
of Ceriana, two hours’ march from San Remo, and 
founded on a light sandy soil), the roof of the 
principal church fell at the first shock, and the 
worshippers who had just prayed “Tuy will be 
done on earth,” awoke to realise how it is done 
in other places of His dominion. Here eighty 
corpses of men, women, and children were re- 
covered ; and as the churchyard was too small to 
receive so many, the town council was called to 
decide where they should be buried, but only 
three members appeared, all the rest being num- 
bered with the dead. Of the mayor’s family not 
one member survived, surely a happy record as 
compared with the sore fate of one member of 
the De Maestri family, who is the solitary and 
heart-broken survivor of a family at Diano Marina, 
which on the previous night numbered twenty-two 
persons! Another poor man was rescued with 
both legs broken to learn that his wife and three 
children were dead. 

A visitor, who a few days later ventured under 
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hollow in the wall behind him. 
church were four small chapels, into which a few 
of the congregation rushed and found safety when 
the main roof fell. The gilded ornaments, crosses, 
and pictures, all torn and tattered, still hung on 
the shattered walls, and the blue and gilded 
campanile still towered on high, though liable to 
anya any moment, and all in strange contrast 
with the clear calm sunlight. 

_ Bussana, which was a village of eight hundred 
inhabitants, was most picturesquely situated on | 
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the guidance of one of the Red Cross Society to 
visit the ruins of Bussana, has described the 
wrecked church, where the book of mass still lay 
open upon the altar, protected by the chancel 
roof, which withstood the shock. At the moment 
of the catastrophe the priest was preaching from 
the pulpit, and was saved by crouching under a 


BUSSANA, 


Around the 





an almost inaccessible spur of the mountain, its 
houses rising tier above tier against the steep hill- 
side. With the first shock the upper houses fell, 
crashing on those below, and these again on all 
beneath them, so that the whole hillside presents 
only one confused pile of ruin—furniture, house- 
hold goods, and building materials all heaped 


together above the living and the dead. Of course 
the danger of excavating on such ground is ex- 
cessive, and the exertions of a body of experienced 
railway men were bravely seconded by the mili- 
tary and the police, and by a band of devoted 
young Italians from San Remo and elsewhere, 
who volunteered for this service of special diffi- 
culty, while others established temporary hospitals 
for the care of the crushed and maimed sufferers. 
Somewhat similar, though less disastrous, is the 
report from many other villages. Both at Cas- 
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tellaro and at Aurigo the churches fell’ in. :At 
the latter the congregation had apparently already 
dispersed, but at the' former’ forty-one persons 
were crushed instantaneously, and sixty-five were 
more or less seriously injured. 

Castellaro is, or rather was, a picturesque moun- 
tain village, perched high on the wooded hillside 
of the valley of Taggia, near San Remo. It is 
reached by a steep mi le-path crossing the River 
Argustina by a quaint old bridge, at one end of 
which stood a very old shrine protecting a marble 
group of the Holy Family. The bridge has been 
rent in several places, and the shrine has fallen, 
but the sacred images remain intact. 

The church of Castellaro—‘‘ Chiesa della Ma- 
donna di Lampedusa”—has long been a vene- 
rated place of pilgrimage, for enshrined above the 
altar is a famous picture which in the year 1619 
was hoisted as a sail by a son of Castellaro when 
hotly pursued by piratical Turks; and so swiftly 
did his barque outsail his pursuers that on reach- 
ing his native village he founded this church and 
enshrined the picture, to which from then¢teforth 
many miraculous cures have been attributed. On 
the fatal morning it failed to secure any immu- 
nity for the worshippers, of whom 250 were in 
church at the moment of the catastrophe. The 
marvel is that so many should have escaped. Few 
houses in the village fell, doubtless owing to their 
being well built of brick, from the brick factory in 
the valley below. 

At Mentone also—as doubtless in most other 
towns and villages—a large proportion of the 
people had assembled for early mass in the prin- 
cipal church when the fatal shock occurred. The 
grand altar toppled forward slowly and gradually, 
an ominous cracking was heard on all sides, the 
pillars were rent asunder, and the priests and con- 
gregation had just time to fly for their lives ere 
the massive cupola fell in with an appalling crash: 

Here, as at Cannes, Nice, San Remo, and many 
ather parts’all along the seaboard from Marseilles 
to Genoa, the atmosphere was only marked by a 
slight sultriness—it seemed cold enough to the 


unclothed multitudes. Indeed the unwonted chil- . 


liness of this spring has been such, that letters 
from Hyéres tell of sheets of ice lyimg at* the 
base of the palm-trees, a circumstance of very 
rare occurrence, 

Happily the seaboard villages were spared the 
horrors of the tidal wave which so often accom- 
panies a severe earthquake. On this occasion the 
sympathy of ocean was marked only by the fact that 
the calm blue sea fell three feet at the moment of 
the chief shock, and then rose six feet. 

A week later the sea had not reverted to its 
ardinary limits; the heat was excessive, and slight 
shocks continued to keep up the general feeling 
of alarm. Both at Mentone and Nice the.ceme- 
teries have been rent, and show yawning fissures. 

From all these cities came much the same 
story of multitudes suddenly awakened by ‘the 
consciousness that their beds were being: up- 
heaved, and that the houses were shaking like 
vessels in a stormy sea; that the woodwork was 
being rent asunder, plaster falling, and. furniture 
all tossed about. . In many cases the houses were 












rent from top to bottom, tearing away stairs and 
leaving some of their inmates cut off from all pos- 
sibility of flight till they were rescued) by fire- 
escapes, and many invalids were brought down by 
ladders. A few seconds sufficed to fill the streets 
with panic-stricken crowds—streets already strewn 
with fragments of chimneys; balconies, cornices, 
and in some cases blocked by fallen houses, 
The Babel of tongues added to the general con- 
fusion. 

As to fine clothes and jewels, they were of no 
account at all that morning! An American lady, 
one of the leaders of carnival gaieties, and who at 
the first shock escaped in her night-dress, tells 
how, when after some hours she found courage to 
return and dress hastily, she had just secured a 
bag containing her magnificent diamonds, when a 
fresh earthquake shock so terrified her that she 
dropped the bag and fled, believing, she said, 
that it was the morning of the General Resurrec- 
tion, in which case her diamonds would not be 
required! Amongst minor losses one lady had to 
submit to be shorn of her beautiful hair, which 
was so tightly pinned down by a fallen beam that 
she had literally to be cut loose. 

At Mentone every one in the first instance 
hurried down to the beach, and a scared crowd 
of about sixteen thousand persons assembled 
on the sands. All day long a succession of trains 
were besieged by would-be fugitives, and_here, 
as at Nice and elsewhere, those who were com- 
pelled to remain in the city made the best ar- 
rangements they could for camping in the open 
air, trains from the north bringing daily supplies 
of food. Acurious fatality seems to have attended 
the bakers’ establishments, most of which were 
demolished, as were also large stores of drink, 
the earthquake shock having made short work of 
glass and china. One merchant had five hundred 
bottles of wine broken; and at the samme instant 
every drop of fluid medicine in the shop of the 
principal. English chemist was lost. 

Mentone. is described as a pitiful scene of 
evreck, so ren¢that no one dared to enter many 
of the housés' lest another shock should cause 
them entirely. to.collapse. Indeed sentries were 
placed-oni guard to prevent those who had escaped 
from re-entering their ruined homes, and to eject 
the few who still lingered. But mattresses were 
brought out and the sick were laid thereon. 
Upwards of one hundred and fifty houses were 
found to be damaged, and of these twenty were 
condemned to be at once demolished; ten of the 
principal hotels have been closed by order of the 
municipality; walls are bulged in, doors broken, 
staircases have given way. One great hotel, just 
built at a cost .of £20,000, is destroyed,’ and, 
in short, all this means ruin to many. Of course 
the gains of the season were abruptly dispersed 
with the great army of visitors. 

Never has the Scriptural illustration-of the wis- 
dom of building on foundations of solid rock been 
more strikingly proven than at Mentone, where all 
hotels and villas founded on rock and built with 
solid stone walls have stood ‘secure, whereas those 
founded on alluvial soil and lightly run up with 
inferior building materials, charming as they 
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appeared with their surroundings of gardens and 
flowers, were so shaken by the first shock that 
when; the second came they partially or entirely 
collapsed. 

Several of these rock-built houses have high 
towers, and even these have escaped all damage. 
Indeed, one tower, sixty-five feet high, standing on 
a rock which rises three hundred and fifty feet 
above the sea on the eastern bay, is said to be fully 
a thousand years old, and must in that time have 
withstood many an earthquake shock, of which the 
seismological records preserve a lengthy catalogue, 
really severe shocks having occurred in A.D. 1212, 
1564, 1612, 1618, 1637, 1644, 1664, 1702, 1818. 
Yet I must not omit to mention one incident of 
singular interest to meteorologists, namely, that 
at Mentone before the earthquake, as in the world 
before the Flood, one warning voice continued 
persistently to utter forebodings of brooding ill, 
and to urge on others the preparations for instant 
flight which he himself adopted, warnings which 
subjected the scientific prophet to merciless chaff. 
This modern Noah was Colonel Crease, of the 
Royal Engineers, who for ten days beforehand 
noted that however brilliantly the sun might shine, 
his pocket aneroid continued steadily depressed, 
whence he augured that some great disturbance 
was impending. Nota cloud veiled the glorious 


sunshine on Shrove Tuesday, and yet the faithful 
aneroid marked still further depression; and al- 
though its owner did not choose to leave Mentone, 
he was so satisfied that danger was imminent that 
he took the precaution of keeping his portmanteau 


packed. 

Strange to say, this earthquake was predicted in 
a small Italian calendar, published at. Genoa, the 
only miscalculation being that it was foretold for 
twenty-four hours sooner than it actually occurred, 
the entry being for Shrove Tuesday. ‘‘ Ove 2 m. 
7 matt. mare procelloso. Marte indica tremori ¢ 
ferra.” 

At San Remo no lives seem to have been lost, 
though many houses have been rendered unin- 
habitable, and there is reason to fear that many 
invalids will suffer seriously, having rushed or 
been carried from their beds with very little 
clothing, and thus lain exposed for many hours. 
But fully twelve thousand visitors fled from the 
city as soon as possible, greatly to the dismay of 
the residents. 

The same thing occurred at Genoa, which does 
not appear to have been materially damaged, ex- 
cept by the stampede of the gold-scattering visi- 
tors, about twenty thousand of whom at once fled 
to what they deemed more secure regions to the 
north, 

The heaviest losses occurred in the province of 
Porto Maurizio, where many villages besides Diano 
Marina suffered severely. The pretty mountain 
village of Diano Castello, with its picturesque old 
houses clustered together in true Italian style, 
utterly collapsed. Some walls indeed remained 
upright, but the majority fell in heaps of dust and 
loose stones, showing the houses to have been 
built of worthless rubble and stucco. 

The pleasant old walled-in town of Alassio, the 
quiet home of an impoverished aristocracy, has 





suffered grievously, and the ruins of its tall: me- 
dizval houses now stand in pitiful contrast with 
their own gardens and ‘Orange-groves_ heavily 
laden with golden fruit. Here, happily, only 
three lives were lost. But at Oneglia, which isa 
small town on the seashore, about two miles from 
Porto Maurizio, the barracks fell in, crushing many. 
soldiers—2z3 were killed and upwards of 150 
wounded. At Noli 16 were killed, at Savona 11— 
so says the official list, careful to minimise alarm. 
Non-official reports speak of far more serious 
losses. At Oneglia about 8,000 persons had to 
camp out, their homes being shattered. Tempo- 
rary huts were erected as soon as possible. At 
Savona 2,500 took refuge in railway carriages, 
which they occupied for several days, the railway 
being blocked at this point. There was renewed 
distress when these poor creatures had to be forci- 
bly turned out, but 2,000 tents were subsequently 
provided by the Government, who found that their 
houses had been rendered uninhabitable. 

In all this pitiful history we cannot but be re- 
minded of the lesson of the Tower of Siloam, 
inasmuch as the plague spot of the Riviera—beau- 
tiful, wicked Monaco—has escaped unharmed. Its 
gem-like villas, embowered in fragrant orange- 
trees and tropical shrubs, still stand secure at the 
base of the picturesque crags and on the brink of 
the peaceful blue sea, all bathed in the beautiful 
sunlight. 

It was shaken indeed, and visitors who had 
been awakened before dawn by noisy mas- 
queraders returning from the masked balls, had 
just dozed off again, to be aroused by the rocking 
of the houses. Here, too, the streets were quickly 
filled with an awe-stricken crowd: ‘men white 
with fear,” and the rocks re-echoed the cries of 
children and the screams of helpless women. 
There was the same rush of half-dressed people 
to the station, many abandoning their luggage, 
only eager to escape. On the first moment of 
alarm, when the population rushed out terror- 
stricken, there were of course eccentricities of 
costume more startling than those of the carnival, 
but in a couple of hours the alarm. had subsided 
and the majority returned to their hotels and 
dressed, till a second shock at,9 a.m. once more 
drove them into the open air to sit about the gar- 
dens, on the green turf, shadowed by tall palms, 
not a breath stirring the feathery pampas-grass, 


..nora ripple on the clear blue Mediterranean. Yet, 


though the panic was great, and the square in 
front of the Casino was crowded by carriages 
which had been engaged at fabulous prices as 
sleeping quarters, the pitiful fascination of the 
gambling-tables allowed its victims no time for 
thought even on this awful day, and on Ash 
Wednesday afternoon roulette was going on as 
usual in presence of the crowd of excited players. 

Even from Nice, in the midst of its wild panic, 
only one day’s interval was secured by the suspen- 
sion of traffic on the railway. On the morrow a 
long line of vehicles was seen taking the road to 
Monaco, chartered by gamblers unable to keep 
away from the tables. Indeed, the smallest pos- 
sible break was allowed in any of life’s routine 
of pleasures, for on the 26th February, while timid 
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people were still camping out at Nice, the con- 
certs at the Public Gardens recommenced, as were 
also the representations in the Municipal Theatre. 
The Lycée was also reopened. 

But when, eight days after the first shock, the 
coast was again shaken, all the people once more 
darted from their homes like frightened rabbits 
from their burrows. And no wonder! On the 
morning of March 11th Monte Carlo again ex- 
perienced a severe shock, so startling the excited 
crowds around the rouleffe-tables as to occasion a 
general stampede of terrified men and shrieking 
women, who rushed out leaving their money on 
the tables. But the glorious sunshine and cloud- 
less sky soon reassured the fugitives, and an hour 
later the panic had subsided and the salon de jeu 
was as crowded as before. 

Throughout the week slight shocks were felt 
at points so far apart as Genoa, Lausanne, and 
Berne in Switzerland, Parma, Turin, Filiatra, 
Athens, New York, and other parts of the States. 
The seismoscope at Washington also recorded the 
great shock of the 23rd of February. 

A detail worthy of note was that not only 
several streams became turbid (as seemed natural 
enough), but at Cerial a new spring of warm 
water burst up, inundated sixty acres of land, and 
then ceased to flow. It was also remembered 
afterwards that on the eve of the great shock 





horses seemed depressed and uneasy, and they did 
not recommence feeding freely till after the 26th. 

It is estimated that the total pecuniary damage 
resulting from those few seconds of earth’s 
trembling, amounted to fully £ 2,000,000, while 
twenty thousand persons were left homeless and 
destitute, the principal share of this loss falling 
on the poor. 

In conclusion, I may observe, as a very remark- 
able coincidence, that on this selfsame day (the 
23rd February) the same region was in the year 
1818 visited by severe earthquake shocks, having 
the same centres. Indeed February seems spe- 
cially marked by earth’s ague fits. The seismo- 
logical records show that it was on the 26th of 
February, 1531, that the great earthquake de- 
stroyed fifteen hundred houses in Lisbon, burying 
thirty thousand persons in the ruins. Five thou- 
sand lives were thus lost at Aquila, in Italy, on 
the znd February, 1703; and on the 5th February, 
1783, a terrible earthquake in Italy and Sicily 
overthrew Messina and other towns, with the loss 
of thousands of lives. Of those which have 
wrought such devastation in Central and Southern 
America, that which destroyed Cusco and Quito 
and desolated the country between Santa Fé and 
Panama, occurred on the 4th February, 1797, 
while the city of Concepcion, in Chili, was de- 
stroyed on the zoth February, 1835. 


JOHN CARTER, THE LIP-ARTIST. 


“TXHERE is no such thing as a dumb poet or 
a handless painter,” says Swinburne, in 
his Essays and Studies, and yet there have 

been men who without hands have produced pic- 

tures which would do no discredit to the walls 
of an art gallery. 

One of the students under Watteau in the 
Academy at Lille was Cesar Ducornet, son of a 
poor shoemaker, who was born without hands 
or arms, and with only rudimentary legs. He hada 
grand head and lofty brow, and within him there 
breathed the soul of an artist which found ex- 
pression in spite of the terrible deformity which 
made him to all appearance a helpless cripple. 
His courage was only equalled by his industry 
and his ambition. One who saw him at work 
tells of his holding his palette with one foot while 
with the other he used his brush. A slender 
scaffold was erected in front of his easel, and on 
this the ‘‘shapeless being writhed and twisted, 
climbed and crouched, leaving traces of colour 
wherever he passed, traversing the canvas with the 
swiftness of a fly upon the wall.” He carried off 
all the prizes at Lille, won gold medals in Paris, 
and his pictures had an honourable place in the 
Louvre. 

Thirty years ago visitors to the Cathedral at 
Antwerp might have seen a painter engaged in 
copying the masterpieces of Rubens. He too, 





like Ducornet, was born without hands, and held 
his palette and brushes with his toes. So prehen- 
sile did his feet become that he used to wonder 
‘*what people did with their arms.” His pictures 
commanded a high price in the market, not as 
mere curiosities, but as faithful reproductions of 
the great masters and as highly-finished works of 
art. 

Instances are on record of armless women 
learning to sew with their toes, and of a clever 
Welshman who could take a watch to pieces in 
the same way; but in almost all these cases the 
privation has been lifelong, and early training has 
had much to do with ultimate success. There is 
a merciful law of compensation running like a 
thread of gold through the sombre colours of the 
web of God’s providence, but it is not every one 
who makes the best of the possibilities of his 
position. 

The old adage, ‘‘ We never know what we can 
do till we try,” and its complement, “‘ Necessity 
is the mother of invention,” have received striking 
illustration in the lives of those who by birth or 
accident have been amongst the least favoured of 
mankind. It has been well said that “ difficulty 
excites the mind to the dignity which sustains 
and finally conquers misfortune, and the ordeal 
refines while it chastens.” The Arabs say of a 
man who makes the best of adverse circumstances, 
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“If you throw him into the water he will come 
up with a fish in his mouth.” 

There are doubtless in many a man latent 
powers and possibilities of which he is himself 
unaware, and which may never be called forth 
unless some calamity compels them into activity 
and the world is enriched and the roll of fame 
illustrated by noble deeds achieved in the midst 
of crushing misfortune. 

Speaking at a dinner of the Turners’ Company 
in London some years ago, Mr. Gladstone re- 
ferred to the marvellous work accomplished by an 
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was born John Carter, the son of working people, 
a bright, intelligent boy, and full of energy. His 
birthplace is little known to fame, and appears on 
the page of history only as the place where Dr. 
John Owen, Oliver Cromwell’s friend and chap- 
lain, was for twenty years vicar of the fine old 
parish church. 

At a “dame school” in this quiet town John 
Carter learned to read and write, but as he grew 
older he became less fond of books than of out- 
door sports. The riverside and hedgerows were 
more attractive to his restless spirit than the dulb 
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DRAWING WITH THE LIPS LYING IN BED. 


almost unknown weaver-artist named John Carter, 
who had made for himself a short-lived local 
reputation by painting with his mouth, and, in 
the hope that his example may stimulate some 
who are crippled to cheerfully make the best 
of their circumstances, the following sketch is 
written. The facts are gleaned in part from his 
surviving sister and in part from a brief memoir 
written some years ago by the vicar of the parish 
in which he lived and died. The book' is full of 


routine of the schoolroom, and he often played 
truant, roaming away with idle boys many miles 
from home. On leaving school he was sent to 
learn a trade. Velvet-weaving was at that time 
a flourishing business in Coggeshall, and both 
men and women found lucrative employment, the 
looms being set up in their own homes, and the 
familiar sound of the shuttle being heard from 
more than a hundred houses as one passed along 
the quiet streets. 
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interest, and contains many engravings of the 


artist’s work. 
In the quaint and picturesque little town of 
Coggeshall, in Essex, in the year of Waterloo, 


E. Potter, Cog- 





1 “ Life of John Carter,” by Rev. W. J. Dampier. 
geshall, Essex, 


AND BRUSH USED. 


In a brief account of himself John Carter says : 
‘*T was sent to work at the silk trade, and after 
assisting the weavers for some time I was put 
to a loom and learned to weave in the figured 
branch.” 

The velvet-weavers as a class were men of con- 
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siderable intelligence and shrewdness, keen poli- 
ticians and eager partisans. They were refined in 
manners and appearance beyond the agricultural 
labourers around them, but owing to the fact that 
they had often to wait for six or seven weeks 
between their “‘ pieces,” the looms standing idle 
the. while, many of them contracted dissolute 
habits, and spent their hard-earned wages in the 
public-house and their enforced leisure in poach- 
ing and wickedness. 

John Carter joined himself to a band of these 
drinking men, and was soon a ringleader in their 
lawless exploits. He says himself, “I took a 
delight in all evil and mischief.” One Saturday 
night, with a party of boon companions, he went 
to rob a rookery at Holfield Grange, the family 
seat of the Hanburys for several generations. 

Daring and fearless, he was the first to climb 
one of the tall trees in search of birds. When 
about forty feet from the ground he wanted to get 
upon the top of another tree without descending, 
and sprang upon a branch near him. It was past 
midnight, and either the darkness deceived him 
or the branch bent with his weight, for he missed 
his hold and fell to the ground on his back. His 
terrified companions tock him up for dead,.and, 
placing him on a hurdle, carried him home to his 
young wife, all but one running away as soon as 
they had laid him at his own door. Hearing a 
noise, his wife thought it was John returning 
drunk, as he had often done, and went downstairs 
to let him in. She found him unconscious and 
apparently dying, and it was two days before, 
under active medical treatment, partial conscious- 
ness was restored. It has since been ascertained 
that his neck was broken by his fall, and the 
almost incredible fact is on record that though, 
as Professor Hilton says of him in a lecture 
delivered before the Royal College of Surgeons, 
“according to statistical averages he ought to 
have died within a few days, he lived on for 
fourteen years, and his death was eventually 
brought about by another accident.” Strange as 
is his survival after what is usually deemed a fatal 
dislocation and fracture of the spine, the after- 
results of the injury are still more noteworthy, 
and there is no wonder that his case excited as it 
did at the time quite a sensation in the medical 
world, and drew the attention of physiologists 
and anatomists to the poor crippled weaver who 
had become so helplessly dependent. From that 
time John Carter was entirely paralysed from his 
collar-bone downwards, and never after could he 
move hand or foot. He had no feeling in his 
body or limbs, and even if he were pinched so as 
to produce a bruise he felt nothing atall. Motion- 
less, and one might almost say lifeless except his 
head and neck, he was indeed an object of pity, 
and, cut off from earning his living, he was 
almost entirely dependent on the parish. 

Debarred by his affliction from the usual sources 
of relief and amusement to which spinal invalids 
resort, he had no occupation but reading, and he 
spent many hours with a book propped up on a 
pillow by his side, while, with a sharpened stick in 
his mouth, he contrived to turn over the pages. His 
boon companions came to see him, but they soon 





found that their society was unwelcome, and their 
foolish jokes failed to amuse him. In that solemn 
hour, when he first realised that death was so 
near, he saw the folly of his sinful life, and sought 
pardon where only it can be found. The reality 
of the change wrought in him was manifested in 
the beautiful humility and gratitude which marked 
his spirit. His sister says that during all the rest 
of his life “‘ it was a privilege to be with him—he 
was a blessing to the house.” 

One day his wife borrowed for him a little tract 
which contained an account of a woman who tried 
to paint with her mouth; while reading it he 
seemed much excited, and said to his sister, 
** Hannah, save all the bits of writing-paper you 
can get hold of, I want them.” He had formeda 
determination to attempt the same thing, and was 
restless and uneasy till he had made the effort. A 
cheap box of colours was bought, and a lovely 
butterfly, which was fluttering in the cottage 
window, was caught, and its bright hues were 
imitated on the paper. The exertion was great 
and the success small, but sufficient to encourage 
him to persevere. Patiently and unnoticed he 
toiled on for two years or more, till he gained so 
much proficiency that friends were induced to 
encourage him by lending him copies, and also 
books of instruction. These he patiently read, 
but, as his sister says, “‘they did not help him 
at all, and he found he must do his own way.” As 
a boy he had been fond of drawing on his slate, 
but his cleverness in that line was not noteworthy, 
and gave no promise of the skill which his mis- 
fortune afterwards developed. 

While it was comparatively easy to place a book 
where he could read it and turn over the pages, 
there was considerable difficulty in fixing a sheet 
of paper firmly in such a position as that he 
could trace lines upon it in chalk or pencil. 
His copy was hung by tapes from the roof of 
the bed, and after a time he had a desk made 
by a friend under his own directions, on which 
his drawing-paper was secured with pins. It stood 
beside his right shoulder about six inches from 
his face. The pencil with which he drew the out- 
line was placed in his mouth and guided with his 
lips and by a slight inclination of his head. The 
rest of the work was carried out with very fine 
camel’s-hair brushes, the cheap ones, which may 
be bought in a country shop. 

When his paper was fixed in its position, and 
his colours or Indian ink mixed by his sister, he 
had to depend entirely upon her constant atten- 
tion to dip his brushes and place them in his 
mouth. She says that more than fifty times in an 
hour she would rise from her “‘tambour frame” to 
do this little act of love for him. She earned her 
living by making tambour lace, which is the same 
as is made in Limerick, and which derives its 
name from the way in which the plain net is 
stretched, drum-like, in a frame, while the pattern 
is formed with a small hook, and either silk or 
cotton. At the time of which we write this lace 
trade was a prosperous industry, and employed 
women and girls in large numbers. It still sur- 
vives, though the market for hand-wrought lace 
has been undermined and ruined by the machine- 
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made and cheaper article. This industry is only 
found in Coggeshall and in Limerick. 

When it is remembered that John Carter 
painted with the smallest brushes he could pro- 
cure, and that they were held in his mouth in such 
a position as to cause the moisture to recede from 
the point, it will be seen that no little demand 
was made on his sister’s patience and good-nature. 
He could seldom work for more than an hour at 
a time, and the exertion was so great that his face 
and head were bathed in perspiration. 

A line once made could not be erased, and thus 
the utmost care was required ; and as the draughts- 
man could not measure or space out his work, the 
accuracy of his copies is as marvellous as their 
delicacy and finish. After some years of patient 





catcher and his Dogs,” are full of spirit, and every 
detail will bear the closest inspection. His “‘hand- 
writing” we had almost said, rather his mouth- 
writing, is clear and delicate. In a letter which 
is reproduced in the Life, he says, ‘‘ My first 
piece was a butterfly in water-colours. After 
drawing in this way for some time I adopted th 
style in which I still continue to draw, which is to 
shade them after the manner of a line-engraving.” 

George Richmond the artist says of him 
(Memoir, p. 22): ‘‘ His power of exact imitation 
was extraordinary—I mean, it would have been 
extraordinary in one possessing hands to execute 
his thoughts with ; but to see him with his shon 
pencil between his lips, executing, with the 
greatest precision and skill, intricate forms, and 


(Reproduced from a Photograph. 


FACSIMILE OF DRAWING DONE BY THE LIPS. 


effort John Carter was able to copy line for line 
the finest engravings, and to produce in facsimile 
etchings and portraits, pictures of animals, alle- 
gorical subjects, and ordinary drawing copies. 
Nothing came amiss to him. Let any one who 
has had no special training in the art of line- 
engraving attempt to copy a square inch of any 
ordinary illustration in a magazine, and he will 
appreciate better than any description could 
enable him to do the exquisite work of the 
crippled weaver-artist. He produced hundreds 
of drawings and paintings, of which about twenty- 
five are reproduced in the “Memoir.” Some of 
the finest were sold, and some were taken to 
America. One was presented to the Queen, and 
many are to be seen in the houses of those who 
knew him in his native town. A “ Virgin and 
Child,” after Albert Durer, may be specially men- 
tioned as exhibiting delineation which would 
seem beyond the grasp of one who had no know- 
ledge of anatomy. The exquisite transparency of 
the Virgin’s veil is preserved as perfectly as in the 
finest engraving. 

Some copies of animals after Sir E. Landseer, 
and especially a very elaborate picture of the “ Rat- 





describing difficult curves, filled me with wonder 
and admiration. ...I feel sure that ordinary 
rules of criticism should: not be applied to him 
who fought at such a disadvantage and triumphed 
no nobly. . . . I shall never lose the impression 
of my first visit to him. The contrast of the 
utterly helpless body of the man with the bright 
and beaming expression of his face, which only a 
peaceful and clear spirit could raise, was a 
sight todo one good. It was ‘as it had been 
the face of an angel,’ and I always think of him 
in connection with that passage.” 

The flexibility of his lips seemed essential to 
the fineness of his strokes and the beauty of his 
curves. We append a specimen of his writing— 
of course also with his lips—from an autobio- 
graphic letter. 

Carter never was able to work so continuously 
at his employment as to obtain sufficient to main- 
tain himself, and until his death was partially 
dependent on the parish. 

During the last four years of his life an arrange- 
ment was made by which he could be taken out 
of doors. His couch was lifted on to a kind of 
truck and he was drawn along by a boy. His 
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great delight was to go to the House of God, 
and he received Confirmation and partook of the 
Sacrament as he lay helpless on his couch in the 
parish church. It was after one of these very 
precious opportunities of joining in public worship 
that he met with the accident which hastened his 
death. The boy who had him in charge tripped 
and fell, and the carriage was overturned, and 
poor Carter was thrown violently into the road. 
The shock to his weakened frame brought on an 
attack of pneumonia which lasted about a fort- 
night, and then his happy spirit was released 
from the frail and shattered tenement of clay and 
his strange career closed, in May, 1850. 

He was singularly patient and gentle, refined in 
manner, and courteous in speech. His surviving 
sister says he was so modest and reluctant to make 
a show of his power, that he could seldom be pre- 
vailed upon to do any work when visitors came to 
see him, even if he were well acquainted with 





them. He was particularly fond of a little gir) 
who lived next door, and who is still in the same 
house, and a most kind neighbour and friend to 
Hannah Carter. The child used to come in and 
climb up on his couch, saying, ‘‘ Me feed poor 
John;” and she would put his bread into his 
mouth and give him his cup of tea. It was a spe- 

cial pleasure to him to be waited on by this little 
maiden. 

After his death the injured portion of his spine 
was deposited in the museum of the Royal College 
of Surgeons. Professor Hilton, in his lectures on 
** Rest and Pain,” says: ‘* Every one must admire 
the perfect and level union by new bone which 
has taken place at the fore part of the spine, and 
if nature could have been as effective in the other 
direction, towards the vertebral canal, the patient 
might have perfectly recovered.” 
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ON THE SONGS FROM THE MUSIC-BOOKS OF THE ELIZABETHAN AGE, 


BY FRANCIS T. PALGRAVE, 


PROFESSOR OF POETRY IN THE UNIVERSITY OF OXFORD. 


PART I. 


N this and the following paper it is proposed 
to give such specimens from the song-books, 
published in England during the latter years 

of the sixteenth and earliest of the seventeenth 
centuries, as may enable our readers to form some 
idea of the beautiful but little-known poetry which 
these early collections contain. Extracts from 
them occur, indeed, in our modern anthologies or 
in reprints of those published in Elizabethan times. 
But for the greater part of the. specimens to be 
given, readers (with myself) are indebted to the 
two books which, thus far, have been explicitly 
devoted to the subject—the ‘“‘ Musa Madrigalesca” 
of Mr. Thomas Oliphant (1837), and the “ Lyrics 
from the Song-books of the Elizabethan Age,” 
very recently edited by Mr. A. H. Bullen; (J. 
C. Nimmo, 14, King William Street, Strand, 
1887.) 

Before, however, I offer these flowers from the 
gardens of our forefathers, a few words had best 
be prefixed upon the characteristics and the tone 
of the age which produced them, in regard to its 
achievements in poetry and in music. 

In one of the loveliest among those poems 
which we received from the hand of “ Mr. Alfred 
Tennyson” more than fifty years ago, he speaks 
of 

Those melodious bursts that fill 
The spacious times of great Elizabeth 
With sounds that echo still. 


The great Poet, who himself, in his own delightful 
lyrics, has done so much towards fulfilling the like 
office for the days of our own loved and honoured 
Victoria, in this passage was probably thinking, not 
so much of the little wild flowers of song which are 
our subject, as of Sidney and Spenser, Marlowe and 
Shakespeare, and other famous men whose work 
in poetry lay during the great creative fifty years 
which we may roughly date between 1570 and 
1620. That Elizabethan burst of melody was 
indeed worthily heralded by Chaucer; consum- 
mated in Milton. Yet the half century just named 
may be justly defined as the true crea/ive period of 
the English Renaissance—that mighty movement 
of the human mind which, beginning about a.p. 
1300, for good and for evil, for loss and for gain, 
had well-nigh exhausted its first force in Italy, 
Germany, and France, at the time when it reached 
high tide in England. This one word “ Renais- 
sance” practically sums up all the many elements 
by which modern Europe is divided from the 
Middle Ages, and from the old world of Greek 
and Roman civilisation. Religion and politics, 
science and commerce, fine art and literature, all 
more or less find in the Renaissance their point 
of departure. And in regard to its influence over 
literature and the other fine arts, we may take an 
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honest pride in the fact that the English Renais- 
sance is distinguished from that of the rest of 
Europe by displaying its main force, its highest 
tide-mark, in that which is the crown of all the 
fine arts—Poetry. The Italian Muses rose to their 
glory before that period; the French, Spanish, 
German, after. In England alone is the Renais- 
sance stamped with the name of a Shakespeare. 

These brilliant creative periods of art, we know, 
are scattered at rare intervals over the history of 
nations ; they come and pass, and are followed by 
years—centuries it may be—when the vital im- 
pulse dies out or diminishes. Whence that great 
impulse comes, why the living fountains dry up 
and disappear, what causes set them flowing once 
more, are questions which have been more debated 
than satisfactorily solved. These points, however, 
cannot here be discussed. It is enough to note as 
one unfailing sign of such a true flourishing period 
in any national art, that the art in question will 
cover the whole of its natural field ; that its excel- 
lence will be shown not only in its highest sphere, 
but in whatever form it is practised. ‘Thus, as Mr. 
Ruskin has well observed, at the time when our 
beautiful pointed or Gothic architecture was a 
living art, the elements of it were found alike in 
palace or cathedral, and in warehouse or cottage ; 
not, of course, with similar pomp and wealth of 
ornament, but adapted always to things great or 
humble, and in the humblest, even, maintaining 
that appropriateness to its purpose combined with 
beauty, which was the distinctive note of the 
style. 

Turning to our immediate subject, the same 
law held good in poetry during the Elizabethan 
period. We owe our cathedrals and palaces of 
song to Spenser and Shakespeare, with their 
fellows ; but in the lower places of verse the same 
high qualities, in their degree, are always to be 
found. Herein that age differed from ours. With 
us, although songs by true poets are occasionally 
(and mostly by amateurs) set to music, yet we 
know too well how, in general, any piece of senti- 
mentalism or gentle jocosity is held quite sufficient 
web and groundwork for the composer’s em- 
broidery. ‘‘ The spacious times” of the English 
Renaissance found room to embrace the smallest 
part-songs and madrigals within their poetical in- 
spiration. ‘‘ Music and sweet poetry,” in the words 
of Barnfield’s pretty sonnet (often carelessly as- 
cribed to Shakespeare), were then held to agree as 
“sister and brother;” one divine source, as the 
poet said, being recognised for each. Hence the 
numerous music-books of the time, (fifty-eight are 
named by Mr. Bullen in a list which does not 
aim at completeness), are crowded with lyrics of 
singular beauty and expressiveness; sweet with 
the characteristic sweetness of Elizabethan song. 
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These lyrics are of very diverse origin. Some 
are taken from the popular authors of the 
day ; amongst whom it is curious that Shakes- 
‘peare, so far as I have noticed, hardly, if ever, 
oceurs. Possibly the songs interspersed in plays 
were then more or less the property of the theatres, 
and were only printed or sung in connection with 
the performance. Old ballads are also rare; the 
style of music then prevalent in England, (to 
which a few words will be given presently), con- 
sisting almost entirely of ‘part or choral song, for 
which the narrative form was obviously ill-adapted. 
As the music was often taken from some of the 
admirable Italian madrigalists of the 16th century, 
we find translations, sometimes exquisitely per- 
fect, from the original words. But the most of 
these lyrics seem to have been written directly for 
music, whether by known or anonymous poets. 
For one musician, indeed, Thomas Campion, the 
authorship, if not of all (as Mr. Bullen seems to 
assert), yet of many at least among the beautiful 
poems which he set, may be justly claimed.! 
Beautiful, however, as they are, Campion’s songs 
have been hitherto almost unknown ; and although 
his contemporary song-writers have not been so 
totally obscured,—a fair number of the best pieces 
from other Elizabethan music-books being now 
more or less accessible in our anthologies,—yet 
with the great body of their contents even students 
have hitherto been but little familiar. 

Two reasons may be given for this neglect of 
our own early treasures. The books themselves 


have suffered the penalty of the popularity which 
they enjoyed when published ;—destroyed, doubt- 
less, by frequent use in those brilliant days of 


home-music. All our books of that date, in fact, 
are rare. Some survive only in single copies, 
some have wholly perished; and these musical 
collections, as a class, are amongst the very 
rarest. 

The history of the English Renaissance supplies, 
perhaps, the other reason. It is the peculiar glory 
of that movement in England that here alone were 
the two arts of poetry and music carried contem- 
poraneously to perfection. We may, indeed, ex- 
tend the comparison further. With the exception 
of the Greeks—who in truth in all matters of fine 
art are always exceptional—no European nation’s 
great creative period in poetry has been accom- 
panied bya parallel advance in audible song; and, 
in case of the Greeks, although their magnificent 
lyrical creation between the eighth and fifth cen- 
turies B.c. is stated to have moved in union with 
their musical development, yet we know far too 
little of their music itself to be able in any degree 
to realise what they actually accomplished. Our 
own early native musical school lies mainly 
(according to Mr. Hullah, in his interesting His- 
tory of Modern Music, 1862) between Tallis (died 





1 Campion and Rosseter brought out together a ‘‘ Book of Airs” in 
1601. Campion alone afterwards published four similar books in two 
parts. It is only for the songs contained in the third and fourth of these 
five sets that Campion himself appears to assert His authorship ; nor do 
his words (page xi of Mr. Bullen’s preface} in either case amount to an 
exclusive claim. The point might perhaps be cleared up if all the songs 
which he set to music were reprinted. Meanwhile lovers of our old 
peer should be grateful to Mr. Bullen for giving this poet-musician 

is hitherto imperfectly recognised place in ‘‘ England’s Helicon.” 


1585) and Purcell (died 1682). The first half 
belongs to the period before us, the madrigal 
period, as it may be named. And it is universally 
confessed amongst musicians that the madrigal and 
other part-song music of the Elizabethan age stands 
unsurpassed for’ melodiousness, invention, and 
technical skill, in its peculiar sphere; unrivalled, 
indeed, except by the great Italian musicians 
of that day, to whom our composers were un- 
doubtedly much indebted ;—as the Italians in tum 
are traced by Mr. Hullah to the Flemish or Gallo- 
Belgian masters, who, headed by Josquin Deprés, 
a hundred years earlier practically founded modern 
music. It is, however, this very excellence which 
has aided to obscure the ‘poetry of the Elizabethan 
song-books. The music has remained happily 
alive and vigorous amongst us; nor whilst a 
healthy taste for the art survives can it ever 
become obsolete. But the original words have 
largely shared the indifference with which we 
regard the songs written for modern music ;—lost, 
as it were, among the labyrinth of the notes to 
which they are wedded, and treated rather as 
matter for the voice than for the mind or 
memory. 

Music, by nature, is the language, not of thought, 
but of feeling ; of passion rather than of reflec- 
tion. Music also (excluding here, of course, hymn 
tunes and chaunts, in which the words rather than 
the setting are dominant), of all the fine arts most 
immediately keeps in view the true end of all, 
that of giving us a certain pure and lofty pleasure 
peculiar to themselves. To concert, opera, and 





oratorio we come to be delighted rather than 
taught; or, if taught, only in proportion as 
we are delighted. Hence it is natural and right 
that the songs before us should turn in a large 
measure upon the great subject of human love, 
viewed in its many incidents and complexi- 
ties of joy and despair, in its livelier and its more 
serious aspects. Yet this theme of undying 
interest to us all is not treated exactly in our 
modern manner. Solo-songs, as we have noticed, 
form little part of the Elizabethan repertory. The 
lyric of personal passion, with all its too common 
dreary accompaniment of sentimentalism and tri- 
viality, is hence hardly represented. A certain 
sweet conventionalism, characteristic of our early 
literature, is indeed not wanting; a light pastoral 
disguise is frequent, serving to lift the love scenes 
of these poet-musicians out of vulgar life, idealising 
and clothing them in the “ purple light ” which the 
old poet assigns to the imagined Elysian fields. 
Now and then the songs even pass into that 
strain of elegant classicalism which the Renais- 
sance had for the time popularised in England. 
Cupid and his Mother, and other such transparent 
allegories, are seen in company with Thyrsis and 
Amaryllis, and gracefully connect the Christian 
world with the Pagan. But this antique mytho- 
logy is never treated with the serious intensity 
which the Italian poets of the Renaissance display, 
or such as our own masters in the lyric from Gray 





onwards have given us. Rather, what the Duke 
in Twelfth Night says of the clown’s lovely song, 
| may be taken as the general character of the 
| Elizabethan work: 
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It is old and plain ; 
The spinsters and the knitters in the sun 
And the free maids that weave their thread with bones 
Do use to chant it : it is silly sooth, 
And dallies with the innocence of love, 
Like the old age. 


I have hence found little difficulty in choosing 
specimens suitable for our paper. The note of 
levity and coarseness these old poets have, as a 
rule, instinctively felt, would destroy the charm 
of words and of song; the segnes nodum solvere 
Gratiae were before them as they wrote.—But 
this preface has perhaps been too lingeringly 
prolonged. What few further comments are de- 
sirable, will be best added to my little Anthology 
as we take each flower in turn. 


*1* 


Let not Chloris think, because 
She hath unvassel’d me, 

That her beauty can give laws 
To others that are free : 

I was made to.be the prey 
And booty of her eyes! 

In my bosom, she may say, 
Her greatest kingdom lies. 


Though others may her brow adore, 

Yet more must I that therein see far more 
Than any other’s eyes have power to sce ; 
She is to me 

More than to any others she can be. 

I can discern more secret notes 

That in the margin of her cheeks Love quotes 
Than any else besides have wit to read ; 

No looks proceed 

From those fair eyes but to me wonder breed. 


O then why 

Should she fly 

From him to whom her sight 

Doth add so much above her might ? 
Why should not she 

Still joy to reign in me? 


The gracious gravity of this love-suit gives it a 
kindof right to stand first. It was publishedin 1606, 
and the unknown writer must have been one in 
whom.the old spirit of chivalry to woman was yet 


burning. His courtship is in the style of a 
Sidney or a Spenser. He proclaims that his lady 
has “‘ unvassel’d,” or set him free: yet from this 
act of hers how skilfully does he deduce her 
sovereign power over him! The lines italicised, 
which are central in the song, give its keynote; 
they are a model of that sweet and perfect sim- 
plicity which, in Viola’s phrase, “gives a very 
echo to the seat Where love is throned.” The 
wing pieces are in the same pure and lofty 
strain. 


*2* 


Sleep, angry Beauty, sleep and fear not me ! 
For who a sleeping lion dares provoke ? 

It shall suffice me here to sit and see 
Those lips shut up that never kindly spoke : 





What sight can more content a lover’s mind 
Than beauty seeming harmless, if not kind ? 


My vrords have charm’d her, for secure she sleeps, 
Though guilty much of wrong done to my love ; 
And in her slumber, see! she close-eyed weeps : 
Dreams often more than waking passions move. 
Plead, Sleep, my cause, and make her soft like thee : 
That she in peace may wake and pity me. 


* 
*5* 


The lowest trees have tops, the ant her gall, 
The fly her spleen, the little spark his heat ; 
And slender hairs cast shadows, though but small, 
And bees have stings, although they be not great ; 
Seas have their source, and so have shallow springs ; 
And love is love, in beggars and in kings ! 


Where waters smoothest run, deep are the fords ; 
The dial stirs, yet none perceives it move ; 
The firmest faith is in the fewest words ; 
The turtles cannot sing, and yet they love ; 
True hearts have eyes and ears, no tongues to speak > 
They hear, and see, and sigh, and then they break: ! 


“46 
We must not part as others do, 

With sighs and tears, as we were two: 
Though with these outward forms we part, 
We keep each other in our heart. 

What search has found a being, where 

I am not, if that thou be there ? 


True love hath wings, and can as soon 
Survey the world as sun and moon, 
And everywhere our triumphs keep 
O’er absence which makes others weep : 
By which alone a power is given 

To live on earth, as they in heaven. 


A being: state of existence. In the last 
who live is understood before zz heaven. 


*5* 


See those sweet eyes, those more than sweetest eyes ; 
Eyes whom the stars exceed not in their grace ; 
See love at gaze, love that would fain devise, 
But cannot speak, to plead his wondrous case. 
Love would discharge the duty of his heart 
In beauty’s praise, whose greatness doth deny 
Words to his thoughts, and thoughts to his desert ; 
Which high conceit since nothing can supply, 
Love here constrain’d the conquest to confess, 
Bids silence sigh what tongue cannot express. 


Devise here stands for speak, as in the old 
French (Skeat):—Conceit for flight of poetry. 
Desert preserves the grand ancient sound proper 
to er, and rhymes with Aear?. 

This last song, with the next (translated from 
the Italian madrigal set by Marenzio), are to be 
found in Oliphant’s book. They lead us into the 
region where reality is more closely united with 
romance, where Beauty is praised and wooed and 
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worshipped. The tone of hope here for the pre- 


sent predominates, 
+6* 


So saith my fair and beautiful Lycoris, 
When now and then she talketh 
With me of love ;— 

Love is a sprite that walketh, 
That soars and flies ; 

And none alive can hold him, 
Nor touch him nor behold him. 
Yet when her eye She turneth, 
I spy where he sojourneth, 
—In her eyes there he flies, 
But none can catch him, 

Till from her lips he fetch him. 


= 
*/]* 


Come, O come, my life’s delight ! 
Let me not in languor pine ! 
Love loves no delay ; thy sight 
The more enjoy’d, the more divine ! 
O come and take from me 
The pain of being deprived of thee ! 


Thou all sweetness dost enclose, 
Like a little world of bliss ; 
Beauty guards thy looks ; the rose 
In them pure and eternal is: 
Come, then, and make thy flight 
As swift to me as heavenly light ! 


This is one of the songs most clearly attribut- 
able toCampion. The following may also be his: 


*S* 


Give Beauty all her right ! 
She’s not to one form tied ; 
Kach shape yields fair delight 
Where her perfections bide : 
Helen, I grant, might pleasing be, 
And Ros’mond was as sweet as she, 


Some the quick eye commends, 

Some swelling lips and red ; 
Pale looks have many friends 

Through sacred sweetness bred : 
Meadows have flowers that pleasures move, 
Though roses are the flowers of love. 


Free beauty is not bound 
To one unmovéd clime ; 
She visits every ground 
And favours every time. 
Let the old loves with mine compare ;— 
My sovereign is as sweet and fair. 


Our next, although better known, must be given 
on account of its rare beauty: few of these little 
pieces are so flawlessly perfect. 


*Q* 
Love not me for comely grace, 
For my pleasing eye or face, 


! 
| 
| 


) 








Nor for any outward part : 
No, nor for a constant heart ! 
For these may fail or turn to ill : 

So thou and I shall sever. 
Keep therefore a true woman’s eye, 
And love me still, but know not why ! 
So hast thou the same reason still 

To doat upon me ever. 


Nor can I bring myself to omit Sidney’s ex- 
quisitely tender and simple song, altered and 
improved by himself,’ from a sonnet in his 
“ Arcadia.” I supply the refrain which Oliphant’s 
text omits : 

*I0O* 


My true-love hath my heart, and I have his, 
By just exchange one for another given : 
I hold his dear, and mine he cannot miss, 
There never was a better bargain driven : 
My true-love hath my heart, and I have his. 


His heart in me keeps him and me in one, 
My heart in him his thoughts and senses guides : 
He loves my heart, for once it was his own, 
I cherish his because in me it bides : 
My true-love hath my heart, and I have his. 


*Il* 


Fain would I change that note, 
To which fond love hath charm’d me 
Long, long to sing by rote, 
Fancying that that harm’d me: 
Yet when this thought doth come, 
** Love is the perfect sum 
Of all delight,” 
I have no other choice 
Either for pen or voice 
To sing or write. 


O Love, they wrong thee much 
That say thy sweet is bitter, 
When thy rich fruit is such 
As nothing can be sweeter, 
Fair house of joy and bliss, 
Where truest pleasure is, 
I do adore thee ; 
I know thee what thou art, 
I serve thee with my heart, 
And fall before thee. 


—Another masterpiece by a poet unknown (and 
the more’s the pity), recovered for us by Mr. 


Bullen’s care and taste. Only let me beg him 
when his book is reprinted not to divide his little 
treasure between his preface and his motto! 

Slight snatches and “‘ swallow-flights” of song 
may follow. They are trifles indeed; but whena 
nation is possessed, as ours was then, by the spirit 
of poetry, even trifles will exhibit the exquisiteness 
and perfume of true art. 








1 I infer this from the fact that the song appeared in Puttenhams 
“ Arte of English Poesie,” in 1589, thus preceding the first edition 0! 
“ Arcadia” in 1590; and that Puttenham expressly draws attention to 
the “‘ Love-burden, or if it please you, the long repeate ” (as he calls the 
refrain), . «. “fas in this ditty made by the noble knight Sir Pid? 
Sidney.” (Arber's reprint, page 233.) 
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Three times a day my prayer is, 

To gaze my fill on Thoralis ; 

And three times thrice I daily pray, 
Not to offend that sacred May. 

But all the year my suit must be, 
That I may please, and she love me. 


re Prayer here, as often in early days, is pronounced 
i as a dissyllable. 
d and 

in his #13* 


yhant’s 
Dear Pity ! how, ah ! how weuldst thou become her, 


That best becometh beauty’s bést attiring : 
Shall my desert deserve no favour from her, 
But still to waste myself in deep admiring ? 
Like him who calls on Echo to relieve him ; 
Still tells, still hears the tale—Oh ! tale to grieve him. 


Who most deserves is the meaning of tha? lest 
becometh. 


*14* 


O sleep, O sleep, fond Fancy ! 

My head, alas ! thou tirest, 

With false delight of that which thou desirest. 
Sleep, sleep, I say, fond Fancy ! 





And leave my thoughts molesting : 
Thy master’s head hath need of sleep and resting. 


Fancy, here, of course stands for Love. 


*15* 


Her hair ’s a net of golden wire, 
Wherein my heart led by my wandering eyes 
So fast entangled is, that in no wise 

It can or will again retire ; 
But rather will in that sweet bondage die, 
Than break one hair to gain its liberty. 


These I take from Oliphant; both collections 
give the next. I cannot, however, but protest 
against Mr. Bullen’s conjectural insertion of de 
after /i~s in the last half of the last line. The 
stress laid on your in the original, with the little 
hiatus after /if~s, seems to me an exquisite touch 
of feeling and of melody. 


*16« 


Lady, when I behold the roses sprouting, 
Which clad in damask mantles deck the arbours, 
And then behold your lips where sweet love harbours, 
My eyes present me with a double doubting : 
For viewing both alike, hardly my mind supposes 
Whether the roses be your lips, or your lips the roses, 


LADY MARY’S CHOICE. 


HERE was a ball at Lady Hayne’s—it was the 
last great ball of the season—and the rooms 
were beginning to grow empty as the summer 

night, which had never been really dark, ‘was 
melting away into dawn. The clear grey light 
was creeping over the house-tops and brighten- 
ing the dingy green in the square. There was 
the fresh chill feeling of sunrise in the air. Two 
sickly gas-lamps were still flickering feebly, and 
a cat was venturing stealthily up a deserted street 
that looked clean and bright in the first rays of 
the sun. Lady Hayne’s house was a corner 
house; one side was all carriages and confusion, 
departing guests, sleepy coachmen, and hoarse 


n (and linkmen. The other side which looked on the 
yy Mr. Square was all peace and quiet. Presently there 
g him was a rustle of a ball gown, and a girl, followed 
s little by her partner, stepped out of the hot, dazzling 
! ball-room on to the cool, dim balcony. The girl 
f song was very tall and stately, with a beautiful face and 
vhen a heavy masses of black hair. The forehead was 
e spirit low, but finely shaped, and the eyebrows straight 
iteness and level above the cloudy grey eyes, eyes that 

were like some steel-coloured winter sea, until a 
. quick smile lit them up and transfigured the 
ttenham's whole face. Her companion was about the middle 
edition of height, very fair, as fair indeed as a girl, and 
“calls the delicately and slightly made. There was some- 
sir Philip thing indescribably boyish and gentle in his face, 





that reminded many people of a Saint Sebastian. 
The two went to the edge of the balcony and 
looked down on the sooty bushes in the square, 
where the sparrows were twittering and calling to 
each other. From within they could hear one of 
those melancholy waltzes that sound like the 
moaning of the wind, and the rhythmic beat of 
“the dancers dancing in tune.” 

“‘How unhappy the music sounds!” said the 
girl. ‘‘ Poor old tune! it has been all the fashion 
this year, and thousands of people have danced 
to it. Next year it will be old and worthless—it 
will be played only by the barrel-organs.” 

““Yet I for one,” said her companion, simply, 
‘shall always have a kindly feeling for it—how 
many times have you and I danced together to 
it?” 

“Yes,” she answered, thoughtfully; ‘ how 
many times! But this is the last time for this 
season, at least. I don’t know how it is, but 
there is something very sad in standing here 
watching the dawn and listening to this wailing 
music.” 

And she turned to him with a very sweet smile 
in her grey eyes, and put her hand through his 
arm, and the two passed from the daylight into 
the brilliant ball-room. 

That evening, when Lady Mary Francis had 
returned from the ball to her quiet, cool bedroom 
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that overlooked the fresh, green, and gay flower- 
beds of her own garden, she lingered in her 
white dressing-gown by the open window, lean- 
ing upright against the window-frame, her mind 
full of happy thoughts, and a vague smile upon 
her parted lips. Life was strangely pleasant to 
her. She acknowledged to herself for the first 
‘time how much she cared for Philip Borlase. She 
had known him all her life, and ever since they 
were children together she had been conscious 
that he loved her. She had compared him with 
all the men she knew, and thought there was no 
one equal to him, just as in the old days she had 
found no playmate like him. 

And now there rose before her a vision of a 
far-off Cornish creek where the brown oak woods 
touch the shore, and where, in the soft February 
days, the banks that fringe the black rocks are 
already yellow with primroses; a broad expanse 
of blue-green water, and a boat, and in that boat 
a boy and girl—herself and Philip—floating with 
the tide. Or a wild moor, with grey crags and 
sweet heather, and a distant sea wrapped in silver 
haze, and the same boy and girl, on shagg 
ponies, riding all the summer afternoons. 

Then she thought of the present; and a thrill 
of triumph: ran through her when she reflected 
that she, the greatest heiress in England, would 
give unreservedly all her possessions, herself, 
everything, to Philip Borlase, the penniless bar- 
rister. She had neither father nor mother, brother 
nor sister, to claim her affection. It should be 
for Philip alone. ‘There should be nothing want- 
ing to make life perfect. She pictured to herself 
her stately home in the country, with its broad 
park and splendid terraces, the library with its 
rare editions, and the gallery with all its treasures 
of art. She looked round her complacently in 
her London home, and thought of the wide, cool 
rooms, the magnificent pictures, the garden and 
tall trees, in the very heart of the crowded streets, 
and felt that she had everything to satisfy her 
passionate love for all that was beautiful. There 
was nothing, no, not one discordant note, to jar 
on her sense of harmony. 

Presently she paced slowly to her other window 
that looked upon the street. Heavy waggons 
Jaden with'fruit and vegetables were rumbling by 
on their road to Covent Garden. The bright day- 
light was pouring down on the dusty pavement. 
The new day had begun for the workaday world ; 
a poor woman with a baby in her arms was creep- 
ing along. A sudden movement of Mary’s made 
her look up, and Mary saw a pale face, old in 
sorrow and suffering, though young in actual 
years, seared with the marks of some disease, and 
bearing in the dull eyes the expression of hope- 
iess misery. The woman caught the look of 
herror in Mary’s face and mechanically held up 
the child, a wretched wasted creature. Mary 
snatched up her purse, and averting her face, 
flung out some money, shuddering. She had 
that abhorrence of disease and suffering which is 
almost constitutional in some people. The sight 
of misery revolted her. She gave lavishly to 
charitable institutions, yet she avoided the sight 
of sickness and want with an eagerness which at 








times horrified her herself. There rose before 
her the story of the rich man and the beggar 
Lazarus. ‘‘ There was a certain rich man, which 
was clothed in purple and fine linen, and fared 
sumptuously every day: and there was a certain 
beggar named Lazarus, which was laid at his gate, 
full of sores.” ‘The words ran in her head like a 
refrain, and seemed to haunt her now. The con- 
trast of the luxury, wealth, and beauty on one side, 
and the misery, squalor, and filth on the other, stood 
before her in all its terrible significance. Yet 
something—a physical horror, a thrill of repulsion 
through every fibre of her nature—seemed to 
stand between her and the great suffering world. 

When Lady Mary Francis left London that 
summer for her lodge in Scotland her friends and 
relations expected daily to hear the announcement 
of her engagement to Philip Borlase. But a cir- 
cumstance supervened which altered the condition 
of things. Philip, when shooting on the moors, 
met with a terrible accident, which deprived him 
of the sight of both eyes. Blind, helpless, having 
irretrievably lost his chance of distinguishing 
himself in his profession, he was far too proud 
and too honourable to think of appealing to Lady 
Mary’s pity. He had a feverish longing to speak 
with her once more, even if .it were only to say 
good-bye, but he would not seek any opportunity 
of meeting her, and Lady Mary held aloof.: The 
long winter and spring months went by and he 
still lingered, sick at heart and weary of life, in 
the little Cornish rectory, which was his married 
sister’s home, and where, at all times a welcome 
guest, he was now received with greater affection 
than ever. 

One day in, early summer, Mary Francis was 
sitting in her pleasant morning-room in London, 
with a large basket of flowers before her. There 
were masses of sweet-scented pinks, yellow June 
lilies, monthly roses, pansies ‘‘with the day-spring 
at their hearts,” red-and-white peonies, tall fox- 
gloves, and bunches of pale lilac—it was the last 
lilac of that spring—and snowy guelder-roses. 
Mary. was listlessly grouping them in jars and 
bowls, her thoughts a thousand miles away all the 
while. . There had come a change over her since 
last year. The beautiful face wore a hard em- 
bittered look. There was a harsh and defiant 
expression in the cloudy eyes, and yet a very 
weary line at the mouth. All the grace and bright- 
ness had gone from her. Nevertheless she was 
handsomer than ever. She had a curious fascina- 
tion. One after another the richest and most 
distinguished men in London proposed to her, and 
were in turn coldly refused. People said she was 
like the Alpine Jungfrau, covered with eternal 
snow—pure, heartless, frozen. 

Mary had the artistictouch. Beneath her care- 
less fingers the flowers grouped themselves in 
beautiful harmony, just as any dress or shawl she 
put on fell of its own accord into picturesque 
folds. She was idly placing a great bough of 
Scotch laburnum into a deep brown jar, when the 
door opened, and Mrs. Treherne—Philip’s sister 
—was announced. A tall slender woman, with a 
sweet faded face, entered the room. She was 
dressed very neatly, but a woman’s eyes would 
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have detected the fact that her gown had not been 
new this year, nor even the year before; that her 
bonnet was home-made, and that her gloves had 
been skilfully mended. 

“ ] was up in London for a few days, to take 
Maudie to see a surgeon about her knee,” she 
said, blushing crimson, as Mary rose to meet her, 
‘and I thought I must come and take the chance 
of finding you at home.” 

She did not say what the other guessed at once, 
that her first object in coming up to London was 
to see Mary Francis, and to try to discover from 
her whether she still cared for Philip. But woman- 
like, each pretended to the other that this was.a 
mere ordinary call. They sat together on the sofa, 
Mary asking questions about the children, and 
Ina answering them. 

“What! six children now, are there? Four 
younger than my godchild May? How strangeit 
seems to think that you have been married ten 
years, Ina! And I suppose you are happier than 
ever?” 

“Yes,” said Ina, a little plaintively. ‘“ Of 
course, with so many little ones, there are great 
anxieties; but they are dear good children, and 
Charlie .is so much stronger now since we came 
back. to-Cornwall. I'm very busy, of course. I 
don’t keep a governess, and I couldn’t let Charlie 
tire himself with teaching, so I take the children 
for their lessons. And they grow so quickly too, 
it is difficult to make clothes fast enough for them. 
But I always liked plain sewing. And then, too, 
in the parish there is a great deal to be done. 
Charlie’s chest still hurts him at times, so I spare 
him all the school-work and visiting that I can. 
But Maudie is quite handy already in the house 
with the three little ones, although she is only 
nine years old. She taught little Frank his letters 
entirely. Oh, yes, Mary, I have a great deal 
to be thankful for, and 1 am very happy on the 
whole,” 

And she went on unconsciously describing her 

daily life of unselfishness and simple devotion, a 
life of toil and continual struggle with narrow 
means, “‘to make both ends meet.” It was no 
wonder that the face which at twenty was so fresh 
and pretty was now faded and careworn. 
“You never come to Cornwall now,” Ina said, 
in a tentative way; ‘‘and when we were children 
you were so fond of Trescawen; you used to say 
it was your favourite home. We wish you would 
live there more.” 

“I can’t go there now,” Mary answered, shortly. 

But there was in Ina that quick pertinacity 
which is the characteristic and the strength of so 
many gentle people. 

“Everybody wishes you would go there—your 
tenants and every one—and Philip.” 

Ina was frightened when she had spoken. Mary 
flushed crimson; she looked at Ina with hard, 
cold eyes that seemed to have a kind of glitter in 
them, and asked, in a measured, distinct voice, 
Mag Mr. Borlase commission you to tell me 

is?” 

“No, indeed,” cried Ina, hurriedly; “he 
Would be very, very angry with me if he knew. 
He thought I was only coming to London to con- 








sult the surgeon about Manudie’s knee. But it 
breaks my heart to see him, and so—and so— ” 

She left her sentence unfinished, while Mary 
still looked at her. But the crimson flush had 
died out of her white face, and the grey eyes were 
full of pity and self-reproach. 

“‘It breaks my heart too to think of him,” Lady 
Mary said, slowly. 

Ina started to her feet with an impulse of hope, 
but Mary drew back. 

“No,” she said, “you do not understand me. 
I do not want to see him. Ah!” she cried, 
suddenly breaking into a bitter appeal, ‘don’t 
despise me! I am the hardest woman that ever 
lived. But I am miserable. I loathe myself. 
You can never understand me,” she went on, 
seeing Ina’s bewildered face. ‘‘ You are one of 
the women who are never happy unless they are 
sacrificing themselves for something or for some- 
body. It would cost you nothing to—to devote 
yourself toa blind man. It would be happiness 
to you. ‘ But I am not tender; I am not devoted. 
I would, if I could, give your brother the sight of 
my own eyes and then kill myself: But I could 
never bind myself to him as he is now. Ah!” 
she cried, with a note of pathos in her deep voice 
that seemed to Ina like the cry of some wild 
creature, “I. have: no heart: | The only thing I 
love is my own freedom. But”—and she checked 
herself hastily—‘*‘ there is no reason why I should 
inflict all this on you;” and she began to speak, 
in a dry, cold voice, of other things, of Ina’s stay 
in London, the new opera, the heat. 

“‘Come and see my new picture,” she said, as 
Ina rose to go. Mary led the way into the cool, 
long drawing-room. Ina glanced admiringly at 
the beautiful furniture, the profusion of hothouse 
flowers that filled the air with their sweet cloying 
scent, and the hundred and one rare and pretty 
things scattered about in the room, at everything 
in short that Mary took as a mere matter of course, 
and a necessary part of daily life. Lady Mary 
paused before a small picture of a moonlit sea. 
It was very delicate and very beautiful—a great 
expanse of dark, black waters, and a single streak 
of light illuminating a narrow strip of sea. A 
ship was in the act of crossing the shining waves, 
to plunge again into the darkness. 

That winter Mary Francis and her aunt, who 
lived with her, went abroad. They spent some 
months in Rome, and returned homewards in the 
spring through the north of Italy and along the 
Riviera. Mary found a certain pleasure in the 
sunshine and the brilliant southern colouring. 

There were even times when she took heart 
again. Nevertheless it seemed to her that her old 
interest in life was gone for ever. 

They spent Passion Week at Bordighera, a 
quiet little town in the midst of plantations of 
palms and grey olive-yards. There was to be a 
religious procession by moonlight on Holy Thurs- 
day, and that evening Marvy Francis and her aunt 
and cousin stood waiting on the Capo, the sea- 
washed promontory below the old town. The 
night was calm and tepid, and in the woods the 
air was full of the scent of the spring flowers. 
Here on the Capo there was a little breeze, blow- 
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ing in fresh and salt from the sea that was tossing 
below in the white moonlight. Presently the 
distant sound of chanting broke the stillness, and 
then slowly and solemnly a procession with lighted 
candles passed out through the massive archway of 
the old town and wound round the Capo, singing. 
The voices were rough and hoarse, but pathetic 
in their simplicity. ‘They seemed to have some- 
thing of the surge of the sea in them. The 
Brothers of St. Bartholomew, in red and white 
vestments, carried the banners and the sacred 
emblems. The great crucifix shone white in the 
moonlight, and as it passed the Italian peasants 
reverently uncovered their heads and the women 
crossed themselves. It was like some scene in 
the Middle Ages, Mary thought, as she stood 
wrapped in her long black cloak watching the 
procession winding its way back into the arches 
of the little fortified town. 

The chanting died away in the quiet night, and 
the little groups of English people who had come 
to see the procession met, together on the Capo, on 
their way home through the woods to their diffe- 
rent hotels and villas. The light fell on the face 
of a blind young man, leaning on the arm of a 
friend, who was describing to him what the rest 

_had seen. 

Mary recognised him in an instant. I cannot 
explain the change in her; I only know that such 
things are; but at the sight of the patient, boyish 
face it seemed to her as if, of a sudden, all the ice 
and snow in her frozen heart melted. Nothing 
but tenderness and an overwhelming love and 
pity remained. She stepped towards him and put 
out her hand, that trembled a little despite her- 
self, and said with a smile—oh! so sweet and 
penitent a smile— 

“Mr. Borlase, do you not remember me, 
Mary Francis ?” 

Philip took her hand, flushing crimson at the 
sound of her voice, and the whole party walked 
together down the steep side of the Capo. When 
they reached the olive woods it came to pass, 
somehow or other, that Mary and Philip found 
themselves left behind in the dusky woods, while 
the footsteps and voices of the others died away 
in the distance. There was something solemn 
in the dim woods, full of fragrance as they were, 
a strange stillness, almost a sense of awe. Mary, 





in her ghostly white dress and long black cloak, 
stood with her hands clasped tightly together, on 
the narrow path. Philip had felt his way to the 
twisted trunk of a huge olive, and was leaning 
against it. The pale rays full on his face made 
him look more than ever like a Saint Sebastian. 

The resignation and fortitude in the boyish face 
seemed to cut Mary to the heart. She longed to 
beseech him to reproach her, to complain of his 
misfortunes, to do anything rather than stand 
there facing her with those dark motionless eyes, 
and with that terribly patient smile upon his lips. 

At last he very gently broke the silence. 

“‘I came here to see—to speak to you” (the 
tremor in his voice as he changed his words 
hurt her like a physical pain), “and to ask a 
favour of you—only one—and I will never ask 
another. Don’t be afraid,” he went on, hurriedly, 
**I could never dream of asking you to tie your- 
self to me. That is all over now that I am blind. 
Only let me pass my hand once over your face 
that now I cannot see—the face I loved—and 
then that shall be all. I will never trouble you 
again.” 

His voice faltered, and in the moonlight, broken 
by the black branches, Mary saw the tears gather 
in the poor blind eyes, and shine and tremble. 
She took his hand, and throwing back her hood, 
she laid it softly on her hair. He passed it very 
slowly and reverently over her brow, her closed 
eyes, and flushed cheeks, but when it reached her 
quivering lips they parted and kissed it. He 
uttered a cry and groped towards her with his 
arms outstretched, and then paused. 

“Ah, no—no! it was pity, only pity. God 
bless you for your pity.” 

But she caught his arms with her quick hands 
and put them round her, and pressed her hair to 
his lips. 

“‘ No—not pity, Philip. This is love!” 

For it was as though she had suddenly attained 
to the true knowledge and understanding of life, 
and all her dreams of the beautiful and the perfect 
vanished before the reality of love and devotion. 
For so it ever is that 


** God’s gifts put man’s best dreams to shame.” 


ANNE FELLOWES. 


“ How oft do thep their silver bowers leave?” 


Wuart though no more in human guise, 
On radiant pinions borne, 

Are angels seen of mortal eyes,— 
Earth is not often left forlorn ! 


Some bird that sings in hopeless hours 
God’s messenger may be; 

And I have seen in primrose flowers 
Good angels smile on me. 
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THE STORY OF THE ENGLISH SHIRES. 


THE REV. M. CREIGHTON, PROFESSOR OF ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY IN THE UNIVERSITY OF CAMBRIDGE. 


LANCASHIRE. 


LANCASTER, 


EW shires at the present day can boast of 
stronger local patriotism than can Lanca- 
shire; but the causes of this strength of 

local feeling are not to be found in the influences 
of race or in the strong impress left by early his- 
tory; they arise from the unity of interest given 
by the commercial and industrial life of recent 
times. Lancashire owes its teeming population 
and its political importance to its great port of 
Liverpool, and to the manufactures for which its 
position offers conspicuous advantages ; not to any 
great part which it played in the history of our 
land. 

Yet the county which is contained in the Lan- 
cashire of to-day has much to tell about the past. 
When first we hear of Britain in the days of 
Roman rule, we find that, as soon as the Romans 
were masters of central Britain, they sought a spot 
where they could keep watch on the wild tribes 
who occupied the hills of Westmoreland and 
Lancashire, and found such a position in Chester. 
There they could command the valleys of the 
Dee and the Mersey. Thence they made their 
roads and opened up communications northwards, 
establishing their cas/ra or camps, as the names 
still show, at Manchester, Ribchester, and Lan- 
caster. By these they commanded the valleys of the 
Ribble and the Lune; and they further provided 
for the military occupation of the land by military 
stations on the sites where now stand Warring- 
ton, Wigan, Blackburn, Clitheroe, and Preston. 
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That such precautions were deemed necessary is 
a proof of the sturdy vigour of these northern 
tribes. Rome had no profit to gain from their 
territory, which was desolate and unproductive ; 
but she wished to preserve from their depredations 
the more fertile lands in the south, and to cut off 
the tribes of Wales from the tribes of the Lake 
district. Sothe Romans made their roads, whose 
lines can still be traced, and marked out for their 
camps places which have now grown into thriving 
towns. The Britons retired to the hills and watched 
their foes, inflicting on them from time to time 
such damage as they could. 

The Romans withdrew, and the British tribes 
were soon exposed to still more formidable foes. 
The pressure of the English invaders from the 
east forced the western tribes into a sort of 
union, which afterwards constituted the king- 
dom of Cumberland. The men who dwelt in 
the south of this Cumbrian land were harassed 
from two sides at once. The Northumbrians 
pinched them on the east, and the Mercians 
pinched them on the south; but they had the 
moors of Ribblesdale as a barrier on one side, and 
the impenetrable forest of Cannock Chase on the 
other. At length, in 613, the Northumbrian king, 
Ethelfrith, broke through the fastness of Ribbles- 
dale and marched upon Chester. The Britons 
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were defeated, and the land between the Dee 
and the Ribble was added to Northumbrian 
territory. The land north of the Ribble re- 
mained to the Britons of Cumberland, till, in 670, 
the Northumbrian king, Egfrith, made another 
invasion and drove the Britons from the district 
between the Ribble and the Duddon. Much of 
this new conquest he gave to the church of York, 
by which the Britons were not dispossessed of 
their lands, but remained as tributaries. There 
was little to invite the English to settle, as the 
land, save along the valleys of the Lune and the 
Ribble, was given up to forests, moors, and 
marshes. 


ENTRANCE TO LANCASTER CASTLE. 


Towards the end of the ninth century this deso- 
late region was reinforced bya new and sturdy popu- 
lation. The Norwegians sailed down the Irish 
Channel and made settlements along the western 
coasts, as the Danes did on the east. The place- 
names of northern Lancashire bear the Nor- 
wegian endings which are borne in the Lake dis- 
trict, and tell how new elements of life were given 
to a remote and unheeded country. While these 
Norsemen were settling on the northern part of 
the Lancashire of to-day the Danes were pressing 
into its southern lands. It was the reconquest 
of England from the Danes by the kings of the 
house of Alfred that again recalled in Lan- 
cashire the traces of the civilisation of Rome. 
Edward, the son of Alfred, found it necessary 
to deal with the Danes as the Romans had dealt 
with the Britons—he cut them off from the 
Welsh by a line of forts between the Dee and the 








Mersey. He rebuilt Chester, and re-established 
the fortress at Mancunium, the modern Man- 
chester. From his time till the Norman Conquest 
the land between the Mersey and the Ribble was 
Crown land, held under the king by a number of 
small holders, who were bound to keep in repair 
the royal buildings, and whose patient industry 
must have done much to make the country habit- 
able. 

Thus it came about that at the time of the 
Domesday survey there was no county of Lanca- 
shjre, but the three portions which the county now 
cqntains lay scattered. The district of Cartmell 
had been detached from Cumberland, and, to- 
gether with Amunderness, formed part of York- 
shire. The southern lands were held by the 
Crown, and tended to form part of the great earl- 
dom of Chester. It would be wearisome to tell of 
all the lords to whom they were granted; it is 
enough to say that Stephen, before his accession 
to the Crown, held a great part of them, and 
deserves to be remembered for his foundation, in 
1127, of the Cistercian monastery of Furness. 
There the monks carried on the work of clearing 
the land and promoting agriculture; and their 
civilising influence spread far and wide over the 
desert region that lay north of Morecambe Bay. 

The grant of lands to some lord was the only 
means of securing the maintenance of law and 
order within them; and the tendency had been 
to grant the lands which make up Lancashire to 
the same lord to govern. Hence Henry J, in 


his reorganisation of northern England after the 


disasters of Stephen’s reign, recognised Lancaster 
as the head of a county, and conferred its earl- 
dom on his son John. Again, it would be 
tedious to trace the fortunes of the earldom, which 
passed from one lord to another, till, in the reign 
of Henry 111, it was a second time granted to one 
of royal house, the king’s second son Edmund. 
Before this period the earldom of Lancaster had 
been of little note, and its holders preferred to 
bear the names of other earldoms which they held 
together with it. But from the days of Edmund, 
Earl of Lancaster, Leicester, and Derby, Lan- 
caster stands first among the possessions of its 
lords, and does not again lose its pre-eminence. 
It is not difficult to account for the slight estima- 
tion in which the earldom of Lancaster had been 
held by its previous possessors. It cannot have 
been profitable; for it probably was the most 
sparsely populated district of England, as scarcely 
a fifth of its surface was cleared and cultivated. 
Its situation was unfortunate, as it was liable to 
suffer from the disorders on the Welsh and on the 
Scottish borders alike; while its coast was exposed 
to the plundering raid3 of the Scandinavians who 
held the Isle of Man. Its inhabitants were liable 
to military service against both Welsh and Scots; 
and when expeditious were fitted out against Ire- 
land a third obligation was laid upon them. The 
earldom of Lancaster was obviously not a great 
prize to its holder, and it was generally conferred 
on the Earl of Chester or of Derby. When 
Henry 111 granteJ it to his son he made it more 
worthy of his aczeptance by adding to it the castle 
of Lancaster and the royal rights within the shire. 
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This made it more important than other earldoms, 
and gave it a titular, if not a real, value. 

The attempt of Henry 1 to enrich his second 
son was the cause of-much trouble to his grand- 
son Edward 1. The powerful Earl Thomas of 
Lancaster headed the opposition to Edward 1’s 
misgovernment, and lost his head in consequence. 
But his brother Henry received the forfeited lands; 
and Edward 111 was not deterred by what had gone 


before from attempting to set up as leaders of | 


THE OLD MAN, CONISTON, 


the English barons the members of the royal 


house. In 1352 he introduced a new title of 
nobility, borrowed from the Continent, and made 
Lancashire the seat of a Duchy. He did this 
because his fourth son, John of Gaunt, had 
wedded the daughter and heiress of Earl Henry, 
and so was the successor to his vast estates. For 
the same reason he raised the county of Lancaster 
to the dignity of a county palatine ; so that its duke 
had within his domains all the royal rights, in- 
cluding that of appointing a separate chancellor 
and judges. Thus the county formed a little 
kingdom by itself, like its neighbours Chester and 
Durham. 

John of Gaunt’s son, Henry of Bolingbroke, 
being deprived of his inheritance by Richard u, 
came from his exile to assert his rights. This 
he did so effectively that he not only recovered 
his lands, but dispossessed Richard 1 of the 
throne and succeeded him as Henry 1v. He 








was of a cautious temper, and would not have 
his hereditary possessions merged in the lands of 
the Crown, but kept the Duchy of Lancaster 
separate, and conferred it on his eldest son. This 
admirable arrangement, however, somewhat broke 
down when Henry vi had no son, and the country 
was hard put to it to pay the taxes necessary for 
a feeble government. The voice of Parliament 
made itself heard in regulating the royal expendi- 
ture, and allotted the revenues of the Duchy of 


Lancaster to the maintenance of the royal house- 
hold. For this purpose they were ample, as the 
proceeds of the various lands and rights within 
the county were considerable, though much of them 
went to officials who performed the work of super- 
vision. 

In fact it was obvious that the Duke of Lan- 
caster, as King of England, was merely an 
absentee landlord, whose influence was least felt 
in his own lands. The chief nobles of the shire 
were the Stanleys, who put themselves at the 
head of the smaller gentry. Hence it came to 
pass that when the Wars of the Roses broke out, 
Lancashire followed the lead of the Stanleys, 
and paid little heed to its royal duke, but took 
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the Yorkist side. When Edward tv came to the 
throne he seized upon the Duchy of Lancaster 
as forfeit. From this time forward the heredi- 
tary right of the Lancastrian dukes was merged 
in the person of the king, and the Duchy of 
Lancaster has remained a possession of the En- 
glish Crown. 

It would seem, however, that Lancashire was 
long faithful to its Yorkist allegiance; for, when 
an attempt was made to upset the throne of 
Henry vii, by means of the pretender Lambert 
Simnel, it was in the Bay of Furness that 
the invading army of English exiles and Ger- 
man and Irish troops made their landing. 
‘Their leader, Martin Schwartz, raised his standard 
on the moor near Ulverstone, which bears the 
name of Schwartz Moor to this day. But the 
men of Lancashire did not show any eagerness 
to rise, and the rebellion was a failure. After 
this Lancashire enjoyed a time of quietness, in 
which it began to advance in an unpretending 
way towards greater prosperity than its unpromis- 
ing beginnings had hitherto allowed. 

Lancashire, in fact, lacked any definite unity or 
purpose amongst its people. It was late in coming 
into existence as a shire, and was a collection of 
three different districts only loosely connected. 
The northern part looked towards Cumberland 
and the Scottish border; the southern part looked 
towards the earldom of Chester and the Welsh 
marshes. The Earldom of Lancaster went to 
great lords with many other possessions, and 


finally was annexed tothe Crown. This prevented 
the shire from finding its unity under a great 
baronial family, as Lancaster was never the chief 
seat of its earl. It is true that a mighty castle was 
raised on the site of the old Roman fort, and the 
position of Lancaster explains its name— the castle 


onthe Lune. But Lancaster was a military out- 
post, not the seat of a baronial family. And what 
had happened to the earldom itself happened also 
to much of the land of the shire, which was held 
by lords whose chief possessions were elsewhere. 
Thus the De Lacys, Earls of Lincoln, were Barons 
of Clitheroe, and built the castle that guarded the 
pass across the Yorkshire moors. It was not the 
great barons, but the smaller holders, who did the 
work of bringing the land under cultivation. 
They gradually made clearings in the forest, re- 
taining each of them enough of woodland round 
their dwellings to provide a _ hunting-ground, 
where they might chase the boar. Nor did the 
monasteries do as much in Lancashire as in the 
neighbouring shire of York. Though tolerably 
numerous, they were small and unimportant with 
the exception of Furness and Whalley. Towns 
in Lancashire were not populous ; though dwellers 
gathered round Preston, from its situation on the 
Ribble; round the castle of Manchester; and at 
Liverpool, which struggled into existence in the 
reign of King John, as a port for Ireland. 

In a district not much given to industrial pur- 
suits, and chiefly depending on agriculture for the 
supply of its needs, the suppression of the reli- 
rious houses by Henry viii was bitterly resented. 
The movement known as the “ Pilgrimage of 
Grace” spread to Lancashire, but was put down 





by the Earl of Derby; and the last abbot of Whal- 
ley was hanged in front of his abbey. It was long 
before Lancashire was reconciled to the Reforma- 
tion, and it continued to be a stronghold of the 
Roman Catholics. In 1612 it was the scene of 
one of those popular delusions which came like 
epidemics. An outcry was raised against witches 
in the district of Pendle Forest; and when men’s 
minds were filled with suspicions, evidence of the 
most monstrous kind was forthcoming. The 
** Lancashire Witches” have become famous, be- 
cause more than thirty, mostly illiterate, women 
suffered as victims of the ravings of hysteria, 
generated by superstitious terror. 

Lancashire, however, was prospering. The 
cause which had kept it back in earlier times, the 
absence of great lords, was now a cause of its 
advance. When the Scots were restrained within 
their own borders, Lancashire was the first of the 
northern counties to reap the benefit. The land 
between the Yorkshire hills and the sea was a 
stretch of undulating country, sloping to the 
plain which reaches to the coast. It was well 
watered, and repaid cultivation. Under the 
Tudors the smaller barons began to be converted 
into country gentlemen such as we know; and 
Lancashire had a number of such men, who lived 
at home and improved their lands. In 1617 King 
James I passed through Lancashire on his way to 
Scotland, and was royally entertained by his new 
baronets—a dignity which he created for the pur- 
pose of filling the royal coffers which he had a 
ready knack of emptying. The traditions of King 
James’s visit still linger in Lancashire, ‘and their 
long continuance shows the deep impression which 
the event produced. Lancashire, by this insignifi- 
cant incident, seems to have awakened to a con- 
sciousness of its importance. It would seem that 
King James’s visit drew it together, and kindled 
local patriotism which had hitherto been faint. 

Still King James’s visit showed that Lancashire 
was far from being unanimous. Religious differ- 
ences were profound. If many of the chief fami- 
lies adhered to the old church, their opponents, 
through antagonism, were intensely Protestant. 
The Puritans insisted on a strict observance of 
Sunday; and many magistrates in Lancashire tried 
to enforce their own views by putting down all 
festive gatherings which were generally held on 
Sunday afternoons. Complaints were made to 
the king, and he decided that men should please 
themselves about such matters. But he went 
further than this, and ordered all the clergy 
throughout England to read from the pulpit this 
declaration, which primarily concerned only a 
district where opinion was sharply divided, and by 
so doing raised a storm before which he had to 
give way. 

The reigns of James 1 and Charles 1 had a 
further influence on Lancashire, because these 
kings, in their pressing necessities, sold many of 
the Crown lands in the Duchy, and greatly reduced 
the revenues which the Crown derived from this 
source. This was no bad thing for the county, as 
it increased the number of landlords, who had an 
interest in developing its resources. But the out- 
break of the Civil War checked the growing pros- 
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perity of the shire. Political parties followed 
close upon religious differences, and Lancashire 
was very evenly divided. Its chief town of Man- 
chester held for the Parliament; its chief noble, 
the Earl of Derby, raised forces for the king. 
Rival lord-lieutenants disputed men’s allegiance. 
Armies were raised on both sides, and in few parts 
of England was the contest more severe. 

It is needless to tell in detail the incidents of 
this struggle, in the course of which the chief 
towns—Manchester, Liverpool, Wigan, Lancas- 
ter, and Preston—all suffered sieges. In May, 
1643, the Royalists, under the Earl of Derby, 
were dispersed by the Parliamentarians, and 
retired to their houses, which they fortified. 
The result was a series of sieges, in which the 
castles of Lancashire were mostly destroyed, and 
the manor-houses were to a great extent ruined. 
Famous in the annals of the warfare of that time 
was the brave resistance made by the Countess of 
Derby in Lathom House, which, with a garrison 
of three hundred men, she held for three months 
against a vigorous siege, which was at last aban- 
doned before the news of Prince Rupert’s advance 
to its relief. After the battle of Marston Moor 
the siege was again resumed, and the garrison 
surrendered on honourable terms. It was said at 
the time that “‘the best man may be conquered, 
and so was Lady Derby.” 

Lancashire had suffered severely in this struggle, 
but was destined to suffer still more. When, in 


1648, the Scots rose against the English Parlia- 
ment, it was from the strong Presbyterian feeling 


of Lancashire that they looked for support. They 
marched through Lancashire, and at Preston was 
fought the battle in which Cromwell overthrew 
them. After this the militia of Lancashire were dis- 
banded, and men sullenly turned to contemplate 
the havoc which war had wrought. ‘‘ The three- 
corded scourge of sword, pestilence, and famine 
all afflicted the land at once.” Nor was it given 
rest even then. In 1651 the Scots who supported 
Charles 11 marched through Lancashire, and a 
battle was fought at Warrington before they could 
force their way. The Earl of Derby raised forces 
in Lancashire, but was defeated at Wigan. He 
was taken prisoner and was sentenced to be 
beheaded; and as a lesson to the men of Lan- 
cashire the sentence on their great leader was 
executed at Bolton. 

When peace was at length established, Lan- 
cashire could return to its industrial. pursuits in 
which it had already begun to make considerable 
progress. In the reign of Henry vi11 Manchester 
had become a town of some importance as the 
centre of the cloth trade of Lancashire, and it 
speedily rivalled its neighbour Halifax. The 
advance of Manchester was marked by the founda- 
tion in 1524 of a grammar school by Hugh 
Oldham, Bishop of Exeter; and his example was 
followed in 1657 by Humphrey Chetham, who 
established a hospital for educating and appren- 
ticing poor boys. Still, in spite of these signs of 
progress, Lancashire was poor in comparison 
With the southern counties, and first made a de- 
cided start when the trade with the West Indies 
and the American Colonies was opened up. At 
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an early time cotton had been imported in small 
quantities from the Levant; but more was ob- 
tained from the West Indies, and the special 
industry of Lancashire came into vigorous hie. 
Liverpool grew into a thriving port, though at 
first it could not hope to rival Bristol and London. 
Still there was a large influx of industrial popu- 
lation into the manufacturing towns of Lancashire, 
which by the end of the seventeenth century had 
ceased to be a purely agricultural county and 
was already indebted to the south for its food 
supply. 

Lancashire was still destined to be a battle-field; 
for in the ill-considered rising of the Jacobites 
in 1715 its leaders had hopes that the men of 
Lancashire would furnish numerous recruits. 
‘They advanced to Preston, but were only joined 
by some three hundred men—a convincing proof 
that busy and industrious men desired only quiet- 
ness, and were not likely to take part in an enter- 
prise which would cause confusion. The plan of the 
king’s generals was to hem in the rebels at Preston. 
This was done, and they were made prisoners. 
A tale is told at this time of the Vicar of Preston, 
the Rev. Samuel Peplow, who, while the town was 
occupied by the rebels, read the service daily and 
prayed for King George. One day a Jacobite 
soldier drew his sword and threatened to kill him 
if he prayed forthe usurper. Fearlessly he said, 
“* Soldier, do your duty, and I will do mine,” and 
continued the service. His life was spared; and 
when George 1 heard the tale he said in his 
broken English, ‘“‘ Peplow, Peplow; he shall 
peep high and be a bishop;” and the Vicar of 
Preston in due time became Bishop of Chester. 

In the peace which marked Sir Robert Walpole’s 
administration capital accumulated, and the means 
of carrying on industrial pursuits were greatly 
improved. The roads of Lancashire were very 
bad, and during the war with France, when the 
sea was unsafe for coasting vessels, it was difficult 
to find a market for manufactured goods owing 
to the cost of transport by waggons on roads 
which were scarcely passable in summer, and were 
entirely impassable in winter. The first mode of 
establishing communications was to deepen the 
estuary of the Mersey, and make the rivers navi- 
gable for barges. Thus, along the Irwell and the 
Mersey there was a good means of transit be- 
tween Manchester and Liverpool; and along the 
Douglas and the Ribble the coal of Wigan could 
be carried to the sea. The harbour of Liverpool 
was improved, and the first wet dock in England 
was constructed on the Mersey in 1719. 

The great stride, however, in the development 
of the commerce of Lancashire was made by the 
genius of James Brindley, a self-educated man, 
who worked with his own hands and developed 
a boldness of invention which ranks him amongst 
the greatest of engineers. Brindley was fortunate 
in finding a patron who understood him in Francis, 
Duke of Bridgewater. The beginning of Brind- 
ley’s fame was owing to a wish of the Duke of 
Bridgewater to find a ready market for the coal 
from his mines at Worsley by sending it to Man- 
chester. This Brindley did by forming a canal, 
in constructing which he overcame the difficulties 
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caused by the irregularities of the ground. Taking 
his idea from the means which had been adopted 
to make rivers navigable, he constructed artificial 
rivers, and by a system of locks raised barges from 
one level to another. Moreover, he devised navi- 
gable canals underground, by which the pro- 
duce of the Worsley coal-field was brought out in 
boats into the open canal. When this great work 
had been done for a small distance the Duke of 
Bridgewater was ready to extend his operations 
and make a new waterway between Manchester 
and Liverpool. The cost was great and the risk 








simultaneously, about 1770, by James Hargreaves, 
of Blackburn, and Richard Arkwright, of Pres- 
ton. It was not unnatural that when a probiem 
was occupying men’s minds more than one should 
arrive at its solution. But Hargreaves was a poor 
weaver; his invention seemed to his brother 
craftsmen to be destructive of the wages of 
labour; his house was attacked, his machine was 
destroyed, and he was driven to flee from Black- 
burn to Nottingham. Arkwright also had the 
same fate, but was fortunate in finding a manufac- 
turer, Mr. Strutt; who adopted his invention. So 
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was considerable; but the Duke: of Bridgewater 
staked his entire fortune on the success of the 
undertaking, and Brindley worked for the wages 
of an ordinary mechanic. The work was done; 
and men long wondered at the boldness of the 
great aqueduct at Barton, which formed part of 
the undertaking. Canals were now established ; 
and the next thing was to provide Lancashire 
with an outlet to the rest of England by the Grand 
‘Trunk Canal, which connected the Mersey and the 
Trent. From this time water-carriage was rapidly 
developed. Rivers were used as far as possible, 
and were connected. with one another by canals. 
A great system was devised and extended over 
the most populous parts of England. The stimu- 
lus given to industry by the invention of canals 
Was as great as that given by the invention of 
the locomotive; but the one followed so rapidly 
on the other that the fame of Brindley has paled 
before that of Stephenson. We look upon canals 
as.relics.of.a primitive past; we have no oppor- 
tunity of looking on the rough tracks called high- 
ways, which rendered the carriage of goods a 
difficult. and perilous task before canals made 
water-carriage almost universal. 

The history of .Lancashire since 1760 is a 
record of continuous inventiveness in mechan- 
ism. The. raw cotton. imported from. America 
had to be subjected, roughly speaking, to three 
processes: one, for preparing the cotton that 
it should be .fit:for spinning; the second, spin- 
ning the cotton into thread; the third, weaving 
the thread into cloth. Carding machines were 
first invented by John Wyatt, of Birmingham, 
in 1742; the spinning-jenny was invented almost 








Arkwright became a-rich and famous man, while 
Hargreaves died:in poverty. 

The history of Lancashire more and more ex- 
pands into a history of the cotton trade and the 
inventions which it produced. It is’ worthy of 
note that these inventions’ were the result of a 
plentiful supply of raw material: ‘Tlie growth of 
cotton was introduced into the Southern: States of 
America in the eighteenth century. After this cotton 
was brought in greater quantities to. Liverpool, and 
was. manufactured at Manchester and the neigh- 
bouring towns. Invention kept pace with the sup 
ply ; and the fears of the worknien that machinery 
would lessen the demand for labour occasioned 
many riots and disturbances at first, till it became 
obvious that machinery increased the demand for 
labour by increasing its productiveness. Lan- 
cashire has consequently been the field of constant 
emigration from other parts of England, chiefly 
the north; and the characteristics of the people of 
Lancashire may best be described’ as.an amalga- 
mation of all the qualities of the northern folk, 
modified by the nature of their industrial occupa- 
tions. Mrs. Gaskell’s tales, ‘“‘ North and South” 
and “Mary Barton,” are vivid sketches of Lan- 
cashire life. 

Lancashire still retains the marks of its historic 
past. It is still divided into three districts. The 
northern district-round Furness is an outlying spur 
of the Lake country, but wears a manufacturing 
appearance owing to its iron mines and its great 
steel works at Barrow. The central district of Lan- 
cashire is still mainly agricultural, and partakes of 
the characteristics of Westmoreland. The northern 
portion of this central district, including Lancas 
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ter, wears the severe and stern appearance of the 
Borderland ; the southern portion tells of the be- 
ginning of a comfortable country life in the days 
of the Tudors; and nowhere can a more typical 
example of an English country house of the six- 


teenth century be found than at Hoghton Tower. 
The southern district of the county is entirely 
given up to manufactures, resembling in this the 
West Riding of Yorkshire, to which it formerly 


| belonged. 


— A. 


THE CROWN PRINCE AND PRINCESS OF GERMANY. 


HE present being the Jubilee year of the most 
popular English sovereign that has ever 
reigned, it is quite natural that additional 

interest should attach to the Queen’s children, 
grandchildren, and family connections in this and 
other lands; and thus we hail with pleasure 
the book, ‘Two Royal Lives,”' by Dorothea 
Roberts, a work illustrated with a fine series of 
photographs relating to the Crown Prince and 
Princess of Germany, who in a sense seem to 
belong to both England and.the Continent. The 
author having gone over a wide field to collect 
facts and anecdotes, her volume will have interest 
for a wide circle of readers both among ourselves 
and in the Fatherland. Many will be old enough 
to remember the popularity which the Princess 
enjoyed in her days of maidenhood during the 
lifetime of her noble father, and such will pro- 
bably find it hard to realise that thirty long years 
have well-nigh flown since she left the shores of 
our sea-girt isle to settle in her adopted country. 
She is now in her forty-seventh year, while her 
husband is nine years older. 

Although it will not come within our province 
to enter into political details, the present environ- 
ment of the heirs to the throne will be better 
understood if we bear in mind the great changes 
which have been effected since the Franco-Ger- 
man war. King Frederick William 1v, who died 
in 1861, was a devoted Christian man, who above 
all things desired to see his people advance in 
religion and education. His successor, who 
ascended the throne as William 1, and who is now 
over ninety years of age, became Emperor:of the 
united country about ten years later. The area of 
the kingdoms, grand duchies, and smaller pro- 
vinces thus brought into one confederation is 
208,683 square miles, having a population of 
47,000,000. The national expenditure is far in 
excess of the revenue, and this is chiefly occa- 
sioned by the vast armaments which are kept up 
even in time of peace. 

The Crown Prince—Frederick William Nicholas 
Charles—was born on October 18th, 1831, in a 
time of general disquietude, the French revolution 
of the preceding year having once more shaken 
Europe to its centre. His grandfather, Frederick 
William 111, had reigned through those terrible 
years of war when Napoleon was the scourge of 
Europe, and from the effects of which it took the 
country many years to recover after the decisive 





1 ‘Two Royal Lives.” By Dorothea Roberts, T. Fisher Unwin. 





victory of Waterloo had finally broken the power 
of the French adventurer. Five years previously 
to this, however, the queen had died of a broken 
heart, and we have this reference to the mother of 
the present Emperor :— 


** Once she had thrown herself at Napoleon’s feet, beseech- 
ing him to spare the poor inhabitants of Magdeburg. His 
answer was to establish himself, when he marched-on to 
Berlin, in the Queen's private rooms at Charlottenburg. . . 
A faint fragrance of rose-leaves still hangs about those old- 
fashioned rooms, with their soft Indian chintz hangings and 
their pale ribbons, which the Emperor William preserves in 
fond memory of his ‘mother. he exquisite ' embroideries, 
wrought by her own hands during her last long illness, are 
covered carefully from sun and dust. ‘See the little wild 
heartsease. she worked herself!’ whispered our guide as she 
reverently uncovered a chair which had a group of tiny pan- 
sies thrown on its dim satin ground,” 


The pious and large-hearted Frederick William 
tv died childless, and thus was succeeded by his 
brother, whose only son is now Crown -Prince. 
The latter, like all German princes, received a 
thorough military training. It is, indeed, almost 
comic to find that when a babe in arms he was 
arrayed in a military cloak and soldier’s cap; and 
that when, as a child of nine years, he stood among 
sorrowful survivors at his grandfather’s deathbed, 
the Prince had on the uniform of a recruit. By 
this time, as- heir to the throne after his father, the 
Prince’s military education commenced in earnest. 
At nine he wrote out a report for his father on the 
condition of the guard at Potsdam ; and a year later 
he became sub-lieutenant, his careful father mean- 
while impressing on him the wholesome lesson, 
“He who would one day command must first of all 
learn to obey.” The child officer was from the 
first a soldier in taste and aspiration, warmly re- 
senting any departure from military etiquette. 
One day, when heavy rain came on during drill, a 
considerate servant went out with an umbrella ; 
but while pushing the man aside the hope of his 
House remarked, with characteristic warmth, 
‘“* Hast thou ever seen a Prussian hel net under a 
thing like that?” 

But while the Prince was trained as a soldier, 
care was taken that his general education should 
not suffer. His father, as ‘‘a true successor of 
Charlemagne,” and as one who also showed “the 
cosmic, emotional spirit of Goethe,” and ‘his 
mother, who inherited a fine taste for art and 
literature, took care that their heir should be in- 
structed by the ablest professors of the day. At 
the same time, after the custom of his country, the 
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Prince was initiated into the art and mystery of 
useful handicrafts; and hence, ‘‘the heir to the 
throne might have been found in those days 
planing and sawing with the Court carpenter, and 
binding books with the Court bookbinder.” In 
1849 he took up his residence at Bonn, which 
appears to have risen immensely in favour with 
the German aristocracy, because it was there that 
Prince Albert and his brother of Saxe-Coburg had 
so successfully passed. 

The Prince visited England at the time of the 
opening of the Great Exhibition of 1851, and it 
was then that he saw for the first time his future 
bride. The Princess was at that time about ten 
years of age; the German visitor was twenty, so 
that there could have been no lovemaking, al- 
though an alliance in years to come may have 
been thought of by some who desired to strengthen 
the bond of union between two great countries. 
A certain person who about this time was waiting 
one day in an ante-room at Windsor Castle had 
some such thoughts, for, coming across a view of 
the Battle of Waterloo—La Belle Alliance—he 
placed over the battle-scene portraits of the Prus- 
sian Prince and the English Princess, an allegory, 
as it were, of a possible still better alliance than 
that of the war-time—a union of peace. 


“Prince Frederick William paid a long visit to England 
at this time. He was always more and more impressed with 
the spectacle of the loyalty of a free people. He admired 
our constitutional institutions and government. He. was 
struck with wonder and delight to see the ceaseless industry 
vf the Prince Consort. Above all things, however, he was 
attracted by the ‘perfect domestic happiness which he 
found pervading the heart and core and focus of the greatest 
empire in the world.’” 


The Prince’s visit to Russia in 1852, then under 
the rule of the Czar Nicholas, revealed to him a 
very different state of things. The serfs were 
virtually in a state of slavery, their sad condition, 
as well as the discontent destined at no distant 
day to give birth to Nihilism and Socialism, made 
up a marked contrast to what he had witnessed 
at the English Court. Inthe same year he visited 
Pius 1x at Rome, when the pope gave a magnifi- 
cent féte in his honour. The contrast at the 
period between the ecclesiastical grandeur and 
the brutal degradation of the common people 
there would be even more painful than anything 
to be seen in Russia. It is M. Emile de Laveleye 
who tells an anecdote of an English nobleman, 
who in reply to the question why he hastened 
away from beautiful Italy, replied, “I can no 
longer bear to see the unhappiness of the Roman 
peasants; their misery breaks my heart; they 
have lost e\2n the human face.” The readiest 
way to confirm the heir of Prussia in the Reformed 
doctrines of his ancestors was to allow him, like 
Luther, to see Rome and the Roman States. 

All this time the royal maiden of the sea-girt isle 
had been growing in stature and accomplish- 
ments, and, as may be supposed, she had not been 
forgotten by the heir to the Prussian throne. 
The Princess’s education had been conducted 
with the greatest care, the Queen and also the 
Prince Consort having themselves devoted no 





small amount of attention to their children despite 
the pressing cares of State. The young people 
were indeed happy in their parents and in their 
surroundings—favoured toa degree rarelv equalled, 
and perhaps never surpassed, in castle or palace. 
We have proof of this from more than one quarter. 
The references made by the Queen herself reveal 
to us a picture of domestic happiness which it is 
delightful to look upon; while the artless con- 
fessions of the Princess Alice concerning what 
was done to make life pass pleasantly and profit- 
ably to the children of the royal household are no 
less captivating. When they met in their German 
homes, the royal sisters, Victoria and Alice, fre- 
quently found their chief pleasure in recalling the 
scenes of their childhood. ‘‘We both always 
say to one another,” remarked the latter, in a 
letter to her mother, “‘that no children ever were 
so happy, so spoilt with all the comforts and 
enjoyments that children could wish for, as we 
were.” At Osborne and Balmoral—homes of 
their own as distinguished from palaces which 
belong to the State—the royal family appear to 
have especially enjoyed themselves; and it was 
amid the delightful surroundings of the Isle of 
Wight that the,fond parents had a separate cottage 
erected for their children. 


‘** This delightful Swiss cottage possessed a real cooking- 
stove, kitchen utensils, china-closet, small brooms and brushes, 
to be plied by busy housewives when they awaited with 
hospitable pride those parental visitors who often came there 
to see them. These little cooks, when they invited illus- 
trious guests to lunch with them, prepared all the dishes 
with their own nimble fingers. Once they received a very 
learned sage in their island home, a great chemist, who had 
come from a far-off land to visit Prince Albert. Baron 
Liebig afterwards told his friends how charmingly he was 
entertained by the royal children when he spent a happy 
day at Osborne. His little hosts led him about, showing 
him their treasures ; they baked a little cake for him then 
and there, using, doubtless, such small crucibles as were not 
unfamiliar to their guest, and this cake was eaten with... 
peculiar relish.” 


The Prince Consort found an apt pupil in his 
eldest daughter, and one can readily believe that 
he “ delighted in her quick intelligence and lively 
mind.” Whether at home or abroad, the Prince 
appears to have let slip no opportunity of com- 
municating knowledge; and the daughter at a 
very early age became interested in her father’s 
pursuits. Asa child she ever found great delight 
in attending ceremonies in which her parents took 
part, or in accompanying them on their tours. 
Her first appearance in public was when the 
Princess and her eldest brother accompanied the 
Prince on the occasion of his opening the London 
Coal Exchange in 1849. Miss Roberts says: 


‘* A clergyman who was present on that occasion described 
it to me lately, unconscious of my peculiar interest init. He 
could still see, he said, the little upright queenly figure of 
the Princess Royal, her pretty bows and bright smiles, as, 
undismayed by the <leafening plaudits of the people, she held 
her father’s hand, and glanced from face to face. A glad 
radiant look came into her eyes, it seemed as if some chord 
of sympathy was vibrating within her and stirring her con- 
sciousness of human kinship with all those jubilant and kindly 
people.” 


The betrothal of the Prince and Princess took 
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place in the autumn of 1855, when the Queen her- 
self made this entry in her diary: 


‘‘ Our dear Victoria was this day engaged to Prince Frede- 
rick William of Prussia, who had been on a visit to us since 
the 14th. He had already spoken to us on the 20th of his 
wishes ; but we were uncertain on account of her extreme 

outh whether he should speak to her himself, or wait till 

he came back again. However, we felt it was better he 
should do so, and during our ride up Craig-na-Ban this after- 
noon he picked a piece of white heather (the emblem of 
‘good luck’), which he gave to her; and this enabled him 
to make an allusion to his hopes and wishes as thcy rode 
down Glen Girnoch, which led to this happy conclusion.” 


The engagement necessarily continued for more 
than two years, or until the future bride had 
entered her eighteenth year. So far as the young 
people were concerned all things continued to go 
on merrily with the exception of an accident 
which but for a happy intervention of Providence 
might have ended in deplorable consequences. 
On June 25th, 1856, the late Prince Consort 
explained what took place in a letter to Baron 
Stockmar : 


‘* Vicky was reading a letter at her table, and was all at 
once in flames, her sleeve having caught fire at the candle. 
Miss Hillyard was luckily seated at the same table, and 
Mrs. Anderson was in the room giving Alice her music 
lesson. They sprang at once to her assistance, and ex- 
tinguished the flames with the hearthrug. Nevertheless, her 
right arm is severely burnt from below the elbow to the 
shoulder. Sir Benjamin Brodie has examined the wound 
closely with the microscope, and is satisfied that, except on 
a small spot on the upper part of the arm, the lower skin is 
uninjured, and that no permanent disabling of the arm is 
therefore to be dreaded. The poor child showed very great 
self-possession and presence of mind at the time, and great 
courage under the pain.” 


The forthcoming marriage was announced to 
the people of Great Britain and Prussia in the 
usual way in May, 1857; and elderly and also 
middle-aged people will remember the newspaper 
descriptions of the brilliant scene of the royal 


wedding in January, 1858. Since that day, how- 
ever, the Queen herself has allowed passages from 
her journal to be printed, and from these often- 
times graphic touches we obtain pictures of Court 
life which otherwise would never have been forth- 
coming. ‘‘Such a house full! Such bustle and 
excitement !” wrote the royal mother of the bride 
elect; and well there might be amid such pre- 
parations as were in progress, when nearly ninety 
people were found daily around the royal dinner- 
table. On walking through the rooms at Windsor 
Castle prepared for the honeymoon, the Queen 
confesses to have been “quite agitated.” It is 
added: “‘We took a short walk with Vicky, who 
was dreadfully upset at this real break in her life ; 
the real separation from her childhood. She slept 
for the last time in the same room with Alice. 
Now all this is cut off.” It is indeed difficult for 
ordinary people to realise what a time of trial that 
was for parents such as the Queen and the Prince 
Consort had been; in such a case the very splen- 
dour of the festivities have a mocking rather than 
a soothing effect. The Queen’s own words best 
describe how severe was the struggle at parting. 
“And now the dreadful time was at hand. . . . 








As I came down the stairs my breaking heart gave 
way. The hall was full. I do 
not think there was a dry eye. I clasped her in 
my arms and kissed her, and knew not what to 
say.” 

One so young as the Princess then was would 
find a great contrast between life in England and 
life in Germany. The young couple were wel- 
comed with an outburst of Continental enthu- 
siasm, however, and this must have seemed like a 
continuation of the loyal greetings which had 
greeted them in London. Not only did the good 
invalid king (who died about three years later) 
venture to turn out to welcome his relatives, but 
Berlin, with its decorations by day and illumina- 
tions by night, assumed a truly winsome face, 
while all that could possibly be done by private 
friends and public admirers to make the Princess 
feel at ease in the capital of the Prussian Empire, 
and in the ancestral home of the Hohenzollern 
princes, was done without stint. 


‘** The sun was shining out of a cloudless blue sky ; count- 
less flags and banners fluttered in the fresh morning breeze ; 
the scaffoldings which had arisen in all the wider streets and 
squares were bright with crimson cloth and green branches, 
and filled with well-dressed ladies. The foot-passengers, in 
holiday garb, who were thronging every space, brought an 
enthusiasm, a warmth of feeling, to this great spectacle that 
was quite touching, almost overpowering, to witness. Every 
house had hung out gay-coloured stuffs and flags, and was 
garlanded with green ; not only were windows and balconies 
crowded with expectant faces, the very roofs were covered 
with people. The air was filled with the clanging of bells 
and the hum of voices, broken at short intervals by the roar 
of the great guns. . . . When the court of the old palace was 
reached, the whole of the royal family came forth to wel- 
come and embrace the heir to the Hohenzollern throne and 
the Princess from the sea-girt isle.” 


As one of the ancient historical cities of Europe, 
Berlin has many features of interest, and since 
the auspicious day that the citizens welcomed the 
eldest daughter of England the city itself has 
grown wonderfully in size, beauty, and import- 
ance. At the same time the progress made has 
not corresponded with what we have witnessed in 
nearly all of our own great English and Scotch 
towns. The population is now over a million, 
but sanitation is in such a backward state that 
considerably more than half who die are children 
under ten years of age, and the high rate of mor- 
tality is growing higher. In the days of Luther 
the average number of persons in a house was about 
six, but the average is now nearly sixty, and tens 
of thousands of the poor are housed in miserable 
cellars or in rooms that cannot be heated, in a 
climate where the winters are much more intense 
than we ever experience in England. The reli- 
gious condition of the main body of the popula- 
tien, to judge from outward appearances, is not a 
whit less deplorable. 

The daily round of life in Berlin is not quite a 
counterpart of what it is in London; for when 
compared with our own metropolis the Prussian 
capital is a town of moderate size, so that the royal 
family and the common people come more into 
contact. Artisans passing to and from their work 
will often see the well-known face of the aged 
emperor as he stands at a window of the palace, 
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while the honest industrial folk find a good and 
useful friend in the empress, who looks after fifteen 
restaurants established for their special benefit. 
When a hungry man can obtain at any one of 
these places ‘‘a warm and sufficient dinner” for 
14d. or 24d., and still leave a margin of profit to 
make the enterprise self-supporting, we cannot 
but think that the English have in such a matter 
something to learn from the Germans. In other 
respects our neighbours are evidently a very prac- 
tical people, for when in the first days of their 
married life the Prince and Princess had perforce 
to pass through the laborious ordeal of receiving 
addresses ‘“‘from every town and corporation of 
the kingdom,” the English bride may have been 
agreeably surprised to find with what tact. the 
occasion was made to serve a useful purpose. 
Just when the nation was in a happy or sanguine 
mood to give the necessary funds, several philan- 
thropic agencies, the work of which will go on 
through successive generations, were founded. 
One of these gives sums of money to deserving 
young persons on their day of marriage, a second 
favours the sons of farmers by providing for their 
technical education, a third dispenses charity to 
widows and orphans. All this, of course, height- 
ened the popularity of the royal family. 

The late Prince Consort, who was ever proud of 
his eldest daughter, was accustomed to write to 
her every Wednesday, and to receive an answer on 
the Monday following. The letters to the Queen 
were much more frequent. Is it not possible that 
some of this correspondence may one day be given 
to the world? Certainly the letters which we 
already possess by the Prince have the wholesome 
effect of creating a desire for more. 

During the early years of the young people’s 
married life the late Prince Consort was apparently 
as greatly interested in his daughter’s art produc- 
tions as in her letters : 


** During the spring of 1860 the Crown Princess was much 
occupied with her chisel and modelling tools. Frequent 
mention is made of works of art undertaken at this time and 
sent as gifts by the Princess to her old home. Alluding to a 
bass-relief of the two Princes in the Tower, the Prince 
Consort writes in May: ‘Your works of art have arrived 
duly, and, oh wonder ! unbroken. I admire them greatly, 
The composition is charming, and I see the significance of 
the dog as typifying fidelity, in contrast to the treachery 
that caused the death of the two innocent boys.’” 


Many similar acknowledgments were written by 
the Prince Consort on receiving works.of art from 
Berlin, all of which showed how thoroughly one 
in taste were the accomplished daughter and the 
cultured father. 

The Princess is thus an amateur artist, some of 
whose works have been engraved, and as such she 
has used her influence to promote the interests of 
art in the Fatherland. In 1879-80 she visited the 
Riviera, Rome, and Naples, and doubtless carried 
home many an inspiration from their galleries. 
On May Day, 1880, we find the Crown Prince 
opening an exhibition of arts and industries at 
Diisseldorf, which has developed into a permanent 
museum. About the same time a Fishe:ies Exhi- 
bition, which seems to have conferre. lasting 


benefits on a large and most useful class, was held 








in Berlin. At the jubilee of the Old Museum in 
the capital the Prince gave an address, in which 
he said that such collections existed for the benefit 
of the entire nation. At one time we find him at 
the quincentenary celebration of the old University 
of Heidelberg, and at another sending a wreath 
to be placed on the coffin of Franz Liszt, the com- 
poser. It is said that the Prince once remarked, 
** My wife understands everything.” And Hinzpeter 
adds, respecting the royal pair: ‘‘ The poetic and 
artistic masterpieces of every period of the world’s 
history excite their enthusiastic admiration. They 
are keenly alive to their refining and regenerating 
influence, and are eager to extend the benefits of 
the museums and national collections to the whole 
nation.” Miss Roberts also says: 


** When he (the Prince) made the Nile voyage, in the 
year 1869, it wasin company with Lepsius, the great Egypt- 
ologist, who has succeeded in reproducing the daily life of 
the old Egyptians so marvellously within the walls of the Old 
Museum in Berlin. To him it was that the Prince remarked 
when they visited the Museum of Antiquities at Cairo to- 
gether, ‘I am converted now to the belief that this people 
(the ancient Egyptians) had a true—yes, even a sublime—feel- 
ing for art.’” 

** The explorations at Troy, at Olympia, and at Pergamon, 
which have been so liberally supported by the Imperial 
exchequer, claim the Prince’s interest in an especial manner, 
from the fact that his tutor, Dr. Ernest Curtius, was one of 
their earliest promoters, and is almost unrivalled as a graphic 
exponent of the history of Greek art. The great frieze from 
the temple of Zeus at Pergamon, recently recovered from the 
dust of ages by the indefatigable efforts of Herr Humann, 
and conjured to Berlin by some process of modern magic, 
which suggests the lost arts of the Pyramid builders, has 
been so skilfully pressed together, even in its temporary 
arrangement in the Old Museum, that he who runs may 
read the story.” 


In a way that the Prince Consort would have 
heartily approved, the Prince and the Princess 
have made strenuous endeavours to make art 
serve useful or benevolent purposes. Thus the 
Museum of Industrial Art, a really cosmopolitan 
institution, is said to have grown up under their 
direction, the Princess having ‘‘ chosen, if not 
designed, each of its sculptured groups, its metal 
castings, its fine mosaics and designs.” The 
great central hall is used for loan collections, and 
the contents of the other suites of rooms are 
arranged in chronological order, which is of great 
advantage to students. 

Not far away are the technical schools for the 
education of girls, the purpose of which is more 
directly philanthropic. In one department is the 
laundry—washing being taken in—and between 
one and two hundred girls are received as pupils 
in the course of a year. The registration office 
for women of different grades seeking situations 
also conducts a large business. Dressmaking, 
artistic needlework and millinery, and a school of 
art also have their departments, and for the great 
advantages which such a school can confer the 
boarders pay only fifteen shillings a week. 

The kindred institution, the Home for Girls of 
the Higher Middle Classes, affords oftentimes 
much-needed help to the daughters of professional 
men, merchants, and others who find themselves 
obliged to earn their own livelihood. The Vic- 
toria Lyceum is also a kind of university for girls 
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who have left school, and who desire to advance 
in their knowledge of literature, science, and 


The Princess has also devoted much time and 
attention to the nursing of the sick-poor, and has 
promoted an association which has for its object 
the carrying out of this work by ladies of educa- 
tion specially trained for the work. ‘“‘ The ladies 
of her Nursing Home go forth each day to tend 
the sick-poor,” it is said; “they bring ease to 
the sufferer and relief to the hard-worked mother, 
but besides this they introduce order into the 
home, they cleanse it with their own hands, they 
let in the fresh air; by their gentle ministrations 
they also bring moral health to the poor house- 
hold.” 

The need of such a work was impressed upon 
the Princess during the war time of 1867, and 
during an epidemic of cholera. At different times 
she has written memoranda on the subject, and 
has thus won popular favour for the scheme. 
Through the efforts of Mrs. Dacre Craven—who 
appears to have assisted the Princess in superin- 
tending an hospital at Hombourg during the war 
—this useful service has been extendedto England. 
The Victoria House and Nursing Home in Berlin 
was permanently endowed and thus _renderéd 
more efficient by subscriptions collected in 
honour of the Prince and Princess’s silver wedding 
in 1883. ' 

An offshoot of the last named institution is the 
Society for the Promotion of Health in the Home ; 
and in Berlin such teachers can find plenty of 
occupation. The agents: promote habits of thrift 
and cleanliness, teach cookery, and give instruc- 
tion in the management of children. The 
Princess is the patron of this service, as she also 
is of another branch which promotes children’s 
holidays. ‘‘For many years.past societies have 
existed all over the Fatherland for giving fresh 
air to the little pale-faced children of the great 
towns,” it is remarked.:: “ Berlin is the head- 
quarters of these different societies, and the 
Crown Princess is their protector.” She has 
done much in making the movement popular, for 
not only have railway companies been arranged 
with to carry the children to the seaside, numbers 
have found themselves happy for a season at the 
royal farmhouse at Bornstedt. The Princess has 
also become a promoter of the Kindergarten 
system of education, and is patron of the Pesta- 
lozzi-Frébel House at Berlin, which provides for 
the education of teachers. 

As a soldier the Crown Prince has seen much 
of active service; but as must ever be the case 
with truly brave men, he has a keen sense of the 
horrors of war. ‘He who causes war with a 
stroke of the pen knows not what he is calling up 
from Hades” we find him recording in his 
journal, and the sentiment is the outcome from a 
humane mind. Even in its wars, especially under 
this Prince-general, the Fatherland has been 
enabled to show some kind of a forbearing spirit. 
When France was invaded in 1871 the Prince 
received the thanks of oné corporation after 
another for his moderation and anxiety not to 


cause needless suffering—a grateful contrast to | 








the brutal indifference of the first Napolean when 
he overran the German dominions one or two 


generations earlier. Like all true soldiers who 


do not like fighting for fighting’s sake, the Prince 
has also found home much pleasanter than the 
tented field. Take by way of illustration what 
happened on the occasion of his return to Berlin 
after the siege of Paris in 1871: 


** When the Prince had entered his home, crowds, cheering 
without intermission, filled the whole of the Linden Alley, 
their eyes fixed on the royal palace. Presently a window 
was thrown open, and there stood two tiny creatures, the 
Princess Victoria, then five years old, and her little brother 
Waldemar, aged three, waving small pocket-handkerchiefs. 
Behind them were the two young Princes, William and 
Henry, with the Princess Charlotte, and again behind these 
appeared the tall manly figure of the Prince, holding his 
baby daughter, born just as the war broke out, in his arms. 
Close beside him was the Crown Princess, all her weary 
watchings and waiting over at last—her treasure restored to 
her.” 


The conduct of the Crown Princess during the 
trying days of war and its inevitable sufferings was 
worthy of a daughter of England, and no doubt 
greatly contributed to her popularity in the 
Fatherland. In the hospitals which she and her 
sister Alice superintended the wounded had their 
sufferings lightened by every possible means. 
One wounded veteran probably expressed what all 
of his comrades thought when he said, ‘The 
ladies are all very kind, but none of them are like 
Madame le Princesse.” 

After the manner of our own Queen and the 
Prince Consort, the Crown Prince. and Princess 
gave the utmost attention to the education of their 
children, themselves looking after the details as 
only parents could do. Here is an anecdote of 
schoolboy life :— 


**One day Prince William appeared in theschoolroom deeply 
mortified by something which had occurred. He related the 
circumstances, and asked with tears whether his father had 
not wronged him. The dilemma was somewhat awkward. Dr. 
Hinzpeter, after considering a moment, said, ‘I think your 
father has done you wrong ; if so, he will be sorry.’ With this, 
after setting his pupil to work, he left the room, but returned 
soon with a summons to the Crown Prince. Tremblingty 
did the son walk in, to come away soon with a beaming 
face. When they left, the father took Dr. Hinzpeter’s hand 
into his own, thanking him with the words, ‘I trust that 
you will preserve to us your uprightness and truth.’ ” 


Princes William and Henry attended the Gram. 
mar School at Cassel, and, by direction of their 
parents, fared like the other boys. When these 
parents were spending a Christmas at the English 
Court a very seasonable message went to their 
sons in Germany, “‘ Have you remembered who 
you are? . . . Seek out the poor, the suffering, in 
the cottages around you, and give to them freely 
according to your means.” 

The Princess and the royal family have thus 
proved themselves to be benefactors of those who 
cannot always help themselves. 

England, in recalling the successive stages of 
national progress during the last fifty years, will 
not forget to honour the home life which has sent 
forth from its palaces such noble women as the 
Princess of Germany and her lamented sister the 
Princess Alice. G. H. P. 





SOMETHING TO HIS 


ADVANTAGE. 


BY THE REV. T. S. MILLINGTON, AUTHOR OF “ BY HOOK OR BY CROOK.” 


CHAPTER XV.—FOR THE TRUTH’S SAKE. 


And indeed, sir, there be cozeners abroad, 
Therefore it behoves men to be wary. 
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— Shakespeare. 





“OH, THAT IS THE BIRMINGHAM MARK, IS IT?” 


T was late in the evening when Edward Deacon 


arrived at Hyson House. He had loitered 

on the way thither, reluctant to meet Mr. 
Acworth, and engaged in turning over in his mind 
one plea after another by which to excuse his 
acglect of the blind man’s instructions. He could 
think of nothing to palliate his carelessness, and 
could only hope that Acworth would receive the 
document without asking any questions as to its 
accuracy. Not that he intended to palm it 
upon him as a genuine and complete instrument. 
He wanted only to gain a day or two that he 
might return to Mincing Hill and insist upon 
making such a comparison with the books as he 
ought to have made in the first instance. 


He sat down in his own room before seeing 
Mr. Acworth, and hastily made a copy of the 
document to take with him to the City, presuming 
that Acworth would retain the original in his own 
possession. 

Mr. Acworth had evidently been expecting him, 
and his first question caused him some embarrass- 
ment. 

“* Have you done as I asked you?” ‘ 

“T have brought you the extracts you required. 

“Thank you; after dinner we will go throug) 
them together.” 

They left the table earlier than usual, and hat! 
no sooner returned to the library than Acwort 
requested Deacon to go into the figures with him. 
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Deacon read the items of his statement, and 
Acworth checked them as well as he could from 
memory. He appeared to be fairly satisfied with 
the result. 

“I wish Penfold would be a little more oblig- 
ing,” he said. ‘‘I suppose he does not like to 
be interfered with; but what is a man to do in my 
position? I am quite disposed to trust him fully 
in the way of business; it is his own fault if [ 
appear to be at all wanting in confidence. If he 
had given me this statement at once, and allowed 
me to verify it with your help, I should have been 
spared a great deal of anxicty. He ought to 
have more consideration. Lock up the statement 
in my private drawer and give me the key.” 

Again Edward Deacon’s conscience smote him. 
He could not, however much he might desire it, 
share the belief to which Mr. Acworth had now 
yielded, that all was fair and straightforward in 
Mr. Penfold’s accounts. The seal of genuineness 
was wanting to the document. Until it should be 
verified, as it was supposed to have been, it was 
absolutely valueless. His heart beat painfully as 
he thought of this, yet he could not bring himself 
to confess how the matter stood. It would only 
cause his patron twenty-four hours of uneasiness, 
perhaps without any occasion. He did as he was 
requested, however; and having locked the 
drawer, returned the key to Mr. Acworth. To- 
morrow he would seek out Penfold wherever he 
might be, and insist on having a proper verifica- 
tion of the document, and then, whatever the 
result might be, would make a full and unreserved 
confession to Mr. Acworth of all that had been 
done and left undone in the matter. 

The next morning, after breakfast, Acworth 
called on him to read over the statement once 
more, and again checked the various items with 
evident approval. 

“It may be only a fool’s paradise,” said Deacon 
to himself. ‘‘ By-and-by I may have to tell him 
that the statement is incorrect.” 

He could not go in search of Penfold that day, 
Acworth keeping him employed about other busi- 
ness. 

The latter was more cheerful than usual, and 
more pleasant and friendly in his manner. It was 
evident that a burden had been lifted from his 
thoughts. More than once he spoke kindly of 
Penfold as if he had misjudged him and wished to 
recall anything that he had said of him unjustly. 
That only added to Deacon’s anxiety. To-morrow 
perhaps he might have to sweep away the founda- 
tion of this contentment, and to plunge his patron 
again into those depths of anxiety and care from 
which he seemed to have been delivered. 

Deacon made some pretence for absenting 
himself, and went the next morning at an early 
hour to Mincing Hill. Mr. Penfold had not 
arrived, and he waited an hour or more for him. 
He came at last, and appeared to be surprised at 
seeing the secretary there. 

- Well,” he said, “‘ what did Walfish say to 
you?” 

“Walfish ? 
notice. 
ment.” 


Oh, nothing—nothing worthy of 
I am come to-day about this state- 





“Ves?” 

“I had no opportunity of comparing it with the 
books from which it was compiled.” 

“It was not necessary ; I had done that.” 

*‘But Mr. Acworth especially requested me to 
do it.” 

** Not very civil of Mr. Acworth, I think.” 

“He did not mean that, I am sure. He has 
spoken most kindly of you; he is quite satisfied.” 

“* Satisfied? I should hope so! Did he desire 
you to tell me that ?” 

“Oh, no; but I ought to have carried out his 
wishes.” 

“That is your own affair.” 

‘Of course ; and I should have done it if you 
had not locked up the books and taken away the 
key. It was Mr. Acworth’s wish and instruction 
that I should myself go over the items with the 
books,” Deacon said, producing the paper which 
he had brought with him. ‘I have no desire to 
interfere between you and him, but he uses my 
eyes as his; that was his expression. It is his 
doing, not mine.” 

Mr Penfold took the paper from Deacon’s 
hand. 

“What is this ?” he asked. 

“The statement in question.” 

“‘ Whose writing ? 1 don’t recognise it.” 

** My own,” said Deacon. 

“‘ But it was not you who made the extract, it 
was one of my clerks.” 

“True, but this is a copy.” 

“A copy? made by yourself? for your own 
use ?” 

** Not exactly.” 

** For whose, then ?” 

Deacon knew not how to answer him. 

“This is a strange business,” Penfold said, in 
a truculent manner. ‘“ You want me to show you 
my books that you may compare them with a 
statement of your own making.” 

“It is correctly copied from the other.” 

“* How am I to know that? Why have you not 
brought the original ?” 

Deacon was confused. He could not tell 
Penfold the facts. He meant to make full con- 
fession of his error to his principal, but he could 
not do so to a subordinate. Moreover, it would 
have been of no avail. Penfold evidently wanted 
an excuse for refusing to produce the books, and 
he had found one. 

“You told me just now,” said the manager, 
“that Mr. Acworth was quite satisfied with me. 
It seems to me that you are meddling with 
his affairs in a way for which you have no 
warrant. He has my statement, and is satisfied 
with it. For you to copy it without his orders 
and to call upon me to certify your copy is— 
well—I shall not say what I think of it, but I 
shall certainly not gratify you.” 

So saying, Penfold went deliberately upstairs 
and did not again appear. 

Deacon waited for a time, pondering dismally 
over the unexpected turn which the affair had 
taken, and then directed his steps homeward. 
The only thing to be done now would be to make 
full confession to Mr. Acworth and then leave 
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him to take such measures, in regard both to 
Penfold and himself, as he should be led, under 
the influence of disappointment, mistrust, and 
anger, to adopt. 

But before he could carry this resolution into 
effect, some other events took place which, for 
the moment, drove even these important cares 
and complications out of the immediate range of 
thought and action. 

When Deacon reached home Mr. Acworth was 
out, having gone fora drive with Bertha. They 
did not return till late; an accident of some sort 
had happened to the carriage, which though of no 
consequence in itself had detained them. Mr. 
Acworth went at once to his own room and did 
not appear at the dinner-table, having, as Bertha 
said, taken a chill. The next morning he was 
still unwell, suffering, as was supposed, from a 
feverish cold or influenza. Mr. Deacon saw him 
fora few minutes only, and did not venture to 
say a word on the subject uppermost in his 
thoughts. It was embarrassing ; for if it should 
prove that there was anything wrong in the state- 
ment of accounts, delay in bringing the error to 
light might be fraught with serious consequences. 
But the medical attendant, who was at once called 
in, gave strict injunctions that the patient should 
be kept as quiet as possible ; the mind especially 
was to be subject to no disturbing influence. 
Mr. Acworth was feverish and restless. Any 
return of the painful impressions from which he 
had suffered a few months ago, the distressing 
dreams and still more alarming waking fancies, 
was above all to be guarded against. Edward 
Deacon felt himself compelled therefore to keep 
silence, and for several days saw nothing of Mr. 
Acworth and very little of Bertha. The latter was 
in constant attendance upon her father, and the 
daily music lesson was discontinued. They seldom 
met except at the dinner-table, where their /é/- 
d-té/e was interrupted in the most prosaic manner 
by the presence of servants. 

Without Bertha the house was desolate; the 
hours seemed to creep. Deacon detected himself 
listening for her footsteps, drinking in the sound 
of her voice, if he chanced to pass near where she 
was, watching for her when she descended the 
stairs or went out for a short walk, as she did 
once at least every day. It was not to be expected 
that she should ask him to accompany her on 
these occasions; but they had spent some happy 
half-hours in the pleasure-grounds’ together 
formerly, while Mr. Acworth was about, and with- 
out interruption from him; and it was a terrible 
blank to the secretary now that all this was 
changed. It might be indeed only for a time, 
and as a consequence of Mr. Acworth’s illness; 
but he knew very well that his patron had been 
taken to task by some of the gossips of the neigh- 
bourhood for allowing too much intimacy to 
prevail between himself and Bertha; and it was, 
perhaps, in consequence of this interference that 
the latter seemed now to avoid him. If it were 
known to her, as could hardly fail to be the case, 
that Mrs. Brownhill and others had made her the 
subject of their remarks, Bertha would of necessity 
assume a more guarded behaviour, now that 





he was, in a manner, alone with her in the 
house. 

But what, Deacon asked himself, what did all 
this point to? He had lost his heart to Bertha; 
there was no longer any doubt about that. Did 
Bertha care forhim? He thought, he believed, 
he fe// that she did. It was not her fault if she 
had betrayed herself. Heart answereth to heart ; 
and without a word spoken the chords which 
vibrate in unison make themselves known and 
felt. Where there is truc, earnest, mutual affec- 
tion it is impossible long to dissemble, and the 
effort to do so will sometimes only precipitate the 
revelation. But then this question naturally 
followed—what would Mr. Acworth say to such an 
intimacy? Could he be aware of the nature of 
their regard for each other, if, indeed, it were 
mutual? Had he foreseen the consequences 
which might be expected, while allowing them to 
be so much together? Or had they unwittingly 
taken advantage of his blindness, scarcely under- 
standing how completely he was disabled and cut 
off by it from all ordinary appreciation of the 
events which took place around him ? 

‘I have already betrayed him,” said Deacon to 
himself, ‘in the matter of that unhappy bit of 
writing. Am I imposing upon him also, taking 
advantage of his blindness in my behaviour 
towards his daughter ?” 

Edward Deacon was walking moodily towards 
the church, in which he spent an hour or two 
every morning at the organ, his mind occupied, 
as it was incessantly, with these perplexing 
thoughts when at a turn of the road he found 
himself confronted by a man whose features were 
familiar to him. He came from behind a tree and 
lounged across his path, and then, after looking 
up and down the road in a furtive manner, 
addressed him. 

“* Mozey, my name is,” he said; ‘“ Walfish and 
Burr. You know me, I dare say. You are wanted 
at our office, Kestrel Court.” 

‘‘What for?” Deacon asked, impatiently. He 
had no pleasant recollection of his former visit to 
that place. This was one of the matters which he 
had concealed from Mr. Acworth, the beginning 
of his unfaithfulness, the first meshes of his 
tangled web. 

“‘Can’t give any particulars,” said Mozey; “‘you 
must come yourself.” 

“When ?” 

“Now, along with me; any other gent would 
be glad to have the chance,” he answered, with a 
knowing look. 

Mr. Deacon did not seem to appreciate his 
privileges. Although the speaker was well got 
up, with a gorgeous pin in his cravat and a heavy 
gold chain across his satin waistcoat, our friend 
shrunk unaccountably from the idea of travelling 
in hiscompany. He made an appointment, there- 
fore, and parted from Mr. Mozey. It would be 
best, he thought, to hear what these people might 
have to say to him, though he had no good 
opinion of them, and did not like their mysterious 
way of doing business. He resolved, at any rate, 
that he would not again pledge himself to keep 
their secrets. 
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An hour later he entered an omnibus to take 
him to London. Before it had gone many yards 
it was again stopped, and he caught sight of a 
figure very like that of Mozey climbing up the off 
front wheel to take a place on the outside. 

“The man has been watching me,” he said to 
himself. ‘‘ Did he think I should give him the 
slip? What can he want me for? It must 
be of more importance than I had supposed.” 

Walfish was at his place in the office when 
Deacon entered, and Mozey also. Howthe latter 
had contrived to reach his customary seat at the 
desk so quickly was hard to understand ; but there 
he was writing steadily, with his head on one side 
and his tongue following the pen as if he had 
never been absent. 

“We have made some progress with our in- 
quiries since I had the pleasure of seeing you, Mr. 
Deacon,” said Walfish. 

He waited for a reply, but the person addressed 
made none. 

“There were two points in particular that re- 
quired clearing up.” 

“Were there ?” 

“Yes, sir. There was a doubt about. your 
father’s Christian name—” 

Deacon made a gesture of dissent. 

“ And a doubt about your own.” 

“Not the slightest doubt in either case,” Deacon 
exclaimed. 

“Excuse me, sir; you may have felt no uncer- 
tainty, but we did; and the result has shown that 
we were justified. Your father’s name you say. 
was Matthew ?” 

“Unquestionably.” 

“Our contention is that it was Edward. Your 
own name you believe to be Edward. ‘We say 
that it is Francesco.” 

“Really, Mr. Walfish, I think I may ‘have an 
opinion on both those points.” 

“An opinion, yes. Every one .is entitled to an 
opinion; but opinions do not alter facts. Will 
you give me your attention fora few minutes? I 
should not have sent for you if I had not had 
something to tell you, and something to propose 
which may be, in fact, very much to your ad- 
vantage.” 

Deacon sat still, resolved to listen in silence, 
and Mr. Walfish went on : 

“You are the son of a gentleman who sailed 
from England in the Royal Dane, and who 
perished when the ship was lost. His Christian 
hame was not Matthew, but Edward. You were 
only a few months old at the time when he and 
you left England. Here is a copy of your bap- 
smal register. Look at it.” 

Mr. Walfish took from his desk a slip of paper, 
the same which Mr. Acworth had let fall upon 
the floor of his room at Mincing Hill, and which 
Penfold had taken up and put aside for purposes 
of his own, as related in the opening chapter of 
this history. He spread this out before Edward 
Deacon and bade him read it. 

Francesco son of Edward and Francesca Lucia 
Deacon. 

“You were named after your mother, you see,” 
said Walfish, ‘‘ who, as I presume you know, was 


We havea 
Her maiden 


Does 


an Italian by descent, if not by birth. 
copy of her marriage certificate. 
name was Goldoni. Do you recognise it ? 
it seem familiar to you?” 

Deacon hesitated for some moments. Had he 
dreamed of that name, Francesca Goldoni ? 
Was there any long-forgotten incident or passage 
in his life associated with it? No; he could not 
remember anything of the kind. Yet why did it 
awaken in his heart that strange undefined feeling 
of desire, that reaching out after something vague, 
incomprehensible; that sense of void and dis- 
appointment which followed when the impulse 
faded away without having met with a response ? 
It seemed to him that this man must be telling a 
true history; but the history was not his, could 
not belong to him in any way. 

“No,” he answered, at length. “The name 
suggests nothing; nothing definite, at all events.” 

“Very likely,” said Walfish; ‘* but the facts are 
as I have stated them.” 

“‘It.is all news to me,” said Deacon. ‘‘ What- 
ever may be your motive in prosecuting this in- 
quiry, you are certainly mistaken.” 

**I hope you will not say that,” said Walfish ; 
“I hope you will think better of it and come toa 
different conclusion.” 

“You hope so? Why? 
it make to you?” 

“Tt will make a// the difference to you; and 
your interest is ours. We took the question up in 
the first instance at Mr. Acworth’s request, but we 
are prosecuting it now on our own account, and 
with a view to discovering the truth and giving 
you the advantage of it.” 

** But I assure you that you are wrong. I am 
not the son of Edward Deacon, and my name is 
not Francesco.” 

“And yet it is on the assumption that these 
facts are as I have stated them—that you have 
been received as an inmate of Mr. Acworth’s house, 
and, I may almost say, as a member of his 
family.” 

“Impossible !” 

“It is so. Mr. Acworth is persuaded that you 
are the son of his former intimate friend, and it is 
for his sake that he has, as I may say, adopted 
you.” 

“Tf Mr. Acworth thinks that, I can only say 
that he also is mistaken, and I will lose no time in 
undeceiving him.” 

*“ Why should you do that ?” 

“Do you think I would impose upon him— 
carry on a deception—take advantage of his blind- 
ness ?” 

“Of course you would not. 
not.” 

The words were spoken slowly, with seeming 
emphasis, and, as Deacon fancied, with something 
of derision. Mr. Walfish was sitting with his back 
to the light, but his eyes appeared to shine out of 
the darkness as they were fixed upon the face of 
his client. 

“Of course you would not deceive him,” he 
said again. “Oh, no!” 

Edward Deacon felt the blood rush to his face. 





What difference can 


Oh, no; certainly 





Conscience pricked him. How much did this man 
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know of the events of the last few days ? he asked 
himself. 

**Come, Mr. Deacon,” Walfish went on, “ let 
us talk sensibly and practically. We are not going 
to impose upon anybody, or to deceive anybody, if 
we know it. I am prepared to prove what I have 
advanced. But suppose it were not so, where 
would be the good of going and telling Mr. 
Acworth that he is under a mistake? Where 
would be the good, I say, to him or to you?” 

‘“‘ For the truth’s sake.” 

“That sounds all right; but after all it is not 
business, especially when you don’t know for cer- 
tain what the truth is. Just look at both sides of 
the question. Say you are the man he takes you 
for. He is ready to do everything for you—to 
make you his son, in fact.” 

Deacon rose for a moment from his chair, 
agitated and indignant, but mastered himself and 
sat down again. 

** Ah, you see, I know all about it. In fact, you 
are a made man, and at the same time Acworth 
gets what 4e wants—a friend to help him in his 
trouble, a confidential assistant, an heir, a son-in- 
law—everything. Why, you know, Mr. Deacon, 
that until he found you, believing you to be 
Edward Deacon’s son, he was in a poor way, 
and likely to go crazy. If you were to undeceive 
him now—I mean, if you were to go against him 
—he would be as bad as ever again. Is it worth 
while even for the truth’s sake—supposing it was 
the truth? In fact, whether you are the man he 
takes you for or not, the best thing for him and 
for you, and for all of us, is to let him think so. 
Yes; let him think so,” he repeated. ‘ What 
does it signify? The game is in your own hands. 
Now, then, I hope we understand each other.” 

The half-whispered, confidential way in which 
these words were spoken, no less than the words 
themselves, reminded Deacon of his interview 
with Penfold. ‘* Let us understand each other,” 
the manager had said, and had then sent him to 
Walfish. 

What could they mean? What did they want 
him to do? Deacon was not of a suspicious 
nature, and could hardly realise the fact that he 
was invited to assume a character and personality 
which did not belong to him in order to impose 
upon Mr. Acworth. He felt, however, that some- 
thing altogether dishonourable and wrong was 
proposed to him, and, casting a look of disdain at 
Walfish, rose from his chair, and without another 
word abruptly left the office. 

Walking quickly along, heedless of everything 
around him, a tumult of thought possessed and 
agitated him. What was his actual position in 
Mr. Acworth’s house? Was it true that he had 
been received there as the son of an old friend 
with whom, as a matter of fact, he had nothing in 
common but the accident of a name? These 
people were making a tool of him, for his own ad- 
vantage perhaps, but also and chiefly for theirs. 
But truth, honour, honesty demanded imperatively 
that the doubt should be at once cleared up; not 
another day would he remain in Mr. Acworth’s 
house in a position so false or even so uncertain. 
Anxious, excited, indignant, he hastened on, 
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jostling the foot-passengers who crossed his path, 
thinking of nothing but how to get back to Hyson 
House as quickly as possible and unbosom him- 
self to Mr. Acworth of all that he had heard and 
hitherto concealed. 

Mounted upon the knifeboard of an omnibus, 
dragged along sideways at a slow pace with fre- 
quent stoppages through the outskirts of London, 
Edward Deacon’s excitement had plenty of time 
to calm down and his anger to cool. To what 
purpose was all this haste? Mr. Acworth was ill; 
he was not to be disturbed or agitated. Days, 
weeks even, might elapse before he would be 
allowed to enter into explanations with him upon 
the subject which had caused him so much irrita- 
tion and distress. The only thing to be done in 
the meantime was to attend to his usual duties, 
and to practise as much reserve as possible to- 
wards Miss Acworth, with whom fortunately he 
had now comparatively little intercourse. 

But Acworth had other friends who were not so 
considerate, and these were, without Mr. Deacon’s 
knowledge, preparing the way for that explanation 
which the latter, out of regard for his patron's 
infirmity, refrained day after day from asking. 
Foremost among these was Sir Bailey Finch, who 
called several times at Hyson House during Mr. 
Acworth’s illness; and, not satisfied with Mrs. 
Welladay’s report, asked to see Bertha. He more 
than once offered to be of use to Mr. Acworth. 

“Anything that I can do, you know—it would 
not be any trouble. I could go to the office, or 
the warehouse, or the docks, or in fact anywhere. 
I am not particular. You may as well ask your 
father if I can do anything.” 

Bertha thanked him, but did not think her father 
would wish to see any one upstairs. 

“He might make an exception if he knew that 
I was here,” Sir Bailey pleaded. ‘‘ We used to be 
such good friends, you and I, Bertha. I may call 
you Bertha still, may I not, as I used to do at 
Southgate-on-Sea ?” 

‘*When you came to see Clarissa. We were all 
like children together then,” Bertha said. 

‘It was not so very long ago. Why should we 
not be the same to one another now as then ?” 

Bertha felt that there were substantial reasons 
for not renewing former intimacies. The baronet 
was growing very urgent and confidential in his 
manner, and she was anxious to escape from him. 

“*T will ask Mrs. Welladay,” she said, ‘‘ whether 
my father can see any one,” and with that plea 
she left the room abruptly. The housekeeper 
appeared presently to say that Mr. Acworth was 
sitting up in his dressing-room, and would see 
him for a few minutes; and Sir Bailey went on 
tiptoe up the carpeted staircase and entered the 
room. ‘There he renewed the offers of assistance 
which he had made to Miss Acworth, 

‘Tell me what I can do for you, and I will do 
it. I will, indeed. I am not at all particular.” 

“Thank you, Sir Bailey,” Mr. Acworth an- 
swered. ‘‘Mr. Deacon does everything for me. 
He reads to me, writes for me, executes all my 
commissions, and is like a son to me.” 

Sir Bailey would have been quite willing to offer 
himself in that relation also, but could not say se 
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just then. He was annoyed that Edward Deacon 
should be spoken of in such terms, and could 
scarcely conceal his chagrin. 

‘“‘T could do as well for you as Mr. Deacon,” he 
said, foolishly, “‘and perhaps better. He may be 
a very good musician, but he cannot know much 
about business.” 

‘Deacon is very efficient, and always at hand,” 
said Acworth. 

‘Always at hand; yes, that puzzles me some- 
times, and other people also.” 

“Why so?” 

“Because—well, you know—who is Mr. Deacon ? 
Till lately he was a perfect stranger to you; and 
even now—who is he? What is he ?” 

“T hardly understand you.” 

“Well, you know—you’ll excuse my saying so, 
but I have been asked more than once who 
Deacon is and where he came from, and so on. 
Of course I could not answer those questions. 
Everybody is talking about him, and nobody seems 
to be able to make him out.” 

Mr. Acworth smiled. 

“I don’t think,” the baronet went on, “I really 
don’t think that. Deacon himself knows who he 
is, or who his father was, or in fact—anything.” 

“That seems strange. So everybody is talk- 
ing about him ?” 

“Yes; friends of yours, I mean, of course, and 
ina friendly way. They were asking after you, 
and so they got talking about—” 

“About everybody belonging to me ? 

“Well, no; but about the music-master. One 
said his name was Deacon, and another said 
it was Dakin, and another suggested Dickens; 
and they all wanted to know where you had picked 
him up.” 

“Don’t you think,” said Acworth, beginning 
to lose patience, “that all that was slightly im- 
pertinent ?” 

“ SPX, if that’s the way you look at it.” 

ran.” 

“IT don’t want to interfere, of course ; but Mrs. 
Brownhill—” 

“What had she to say about it ?” 

“She had heard something. She is the vicar’s 
wife, and she thought you ought to be told.” 

“Then let the vicar’s wife speak for herself; 
she is quite capable of doing that.” 

“Well, I hope I have not said anything to— 


” 


“Nothing of any consequence.” 

“You are not offended ?” 

“Not at all.” 

“And I can’t do anything for you ?” 

““ Nothing whatever, thank you.” 

Mr. Acworth scarcely knew whether to be 
amused or annoyed at the remarks which Sir Bailey 
had let drop, yet he could not dismiss the subject 
‘rom his mind. The hints to which he had given 
expression took fast hold of him as he sat upstairs 
in his solitude and darkness, and would not be 
dismissed. 

“They are all talking about him, are they? 
And about Bertha, of course ? They don’t know 
who he is; and—what did he say? Deacon 
himself does not know? 1 wonder how much 





Deacon really does know. Mrs. Brownhill, too, 
has been talking; a gossiping, meddlesome 
woman! Yet she can have no motive except a 
regard for the proprieties, and for Bertha.” 

These thoughts troubled Mr. Acworth as he 
lay awake at night. It did not seem quite right 
to let matters go on as at present. He liked 
Deacon for his own sake; still it was not strictly 
for his own sake that he had received him into 
his house as one of his family, nor yet altogether 
for Bertha’s sake, whose life he had saved. It 
was time the mystery was cleared up. Was this 
man the son of his former friend or not? If so, 
there need be no delay in making over to him 
the sum of money which had been received from 
the policy of insurance upon his father’s life. 
That, Mr. Acworth had long ago resolved, should 
be restored if possible. He fancied that Deacon 
had been rather shy with him of late. Could he 
have heard anything to cause him uneasiness ? 
“‘I wonder how much Deacon does know ?” he 
repeated. ‘I wish I could see him. I wish I 
could look upon his face and read his thoughts. 
There may be some reason after all in the opinion 
so generally expressed, that I am putting too 
much trust in a man who was till recently a 
stranger to me, whose sincerity I have not proved, 
and whose face I have never seen.” 

This was the state of affairs at Hyson House 
when an event occurred which, though it had in 
itself nothing whatever to do with Mr. Deacon’s 
position in the household, was the means of 
bringing about a crisis in a way that was wholly 
unexpected. 

Mr. Deacon was in the church one afternoon, 
breathing his anxious thoughts, as it may be said, 
into the organ, now by an unpremeditated effusion 
of his own, and now through the medium of some 
favourite melody, when, looking up at the con- 
clusion of a piece in which he had been absorbed 
he noticed a stranger standing near him, listening 
with every appearance of delight to his perform- 
ance. He was dressed in clerical black, and Mr. 
Deacon fancied at first that he recognised in him 
one of the neighbouring clergy; and though a 
second observation convinced him that such was 
not the case, yet he could not doubt that he 
belonged to the same profession. 

“‘I am sorry to see that you are closing the 
organ,” the stranger said; “I have been listen- 
ing to it, entranced. It is a delightful instru- 
ment, and the performer is evidently master of it. 
You have wonderful manipulation; great musical 
talent.” 

Mr. Deacon smiled; yet he scarcely knew whe- 
ther to be pleased or not at the stranger’s remark. 
He knew that the praise was undeserved, or at 
least exaggerated. Still it might be sincere, and 
if not, there are very few men to whom flattery, if 
well disguised, is not more or less pleasing. In 
compliance with an urgent request he played 
another piece or two, displaying the quality of the 
various stops, while the stranger stood by in an 
ecstacy, marking the time with his hand, grace- 
fully, if not always correctly. 

“Thanks, thanks, a thousand thanks,” he said, 
when Deacon had finished. ‘ Now that is your 
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passion and delight, music. I love it too; but I 
am no performer. I have my hobby also, a very 
inferior one, you will say; but such as it is it is 
that which brings me here.” 

** Church architecture, perhaps?” said Deacon, 
seeing that he was expected to say something. 

** Yes, oh yes; and yet not architecture exactly ; 
one particular branch of it, if I may call it so. 
Church furniture would perhaps be more cor- 
rect.” 

“Ritual, I suppose,” said Deacon, to himself; 
** crosses, candlesticks, vestments.” He had not 
much taste for such details, and looked at the 
stranger with curiosity. He was a man of morti- 
fied aspect, with thin lips, a large nose, and cold 
grey eyes. The eyebrows were broad and shaggy, 
the hair short, and the cheeks clean shaven. 
Altogether the expression of the face was not 
pleasant. Nor was the general appearance of the 
man in harmony with the sacerdotal cut of his 
apparel cloth. 

‘**There is not a great deal of church furniture 
here,” said Deacon, looking round him. 

“No ?” said the other, interrogatively. 

** You can see for yourself.” 

“‘True; but it is one particular item that I am 
most interested in. A singular taste you will 
perhaps consider it, but it is very interesting to 
those who take it up. This is not an old church, 
and probably the plate, the communion plate, 
belonging to it is destitute of any special interest. 
But some churches which I have visited lately are 
very rich. Fine old flagons, jewelled patens, 
wonderful chalices, magnificent specimens of 
ancient workmanship, with that peculiar softness 
and chasteness which time alone can produce. I 
am rather a connoisseur in church plate, as you 
are in church music; a different thing, of course ; 
but still, that, as I say, is my hobby. 

“‘T am unfortunate to-day,” he went on, “in 
finding that your vicar is from home. I am 
making a descriptive catalogue of church plate 
for the diocese, with the bishop’s sanction. My 
servant is outside with books of reference, scales 
and weights, everything, in fact, that is necessary 
to an exact description of the plate belonging to 
the churches of this neighbourhood, which I am 
visiting in succession. I hoped to have had 
access to your plate, as my catalogue would not 
be complete without it; but in the vicar’s absence 
I am in a difficulty. Can you tell me who are the 
churchwardens ?” 

““Mr. Acworth is the vicar’s warden,” said 
Deacon. 

** Acworth ? Where can I find him ?” 

“* He is ill, and cannot see any one.” 

**How unfortunate! for him, of course, but 
also for myself. I have so many other churches 
to visit that I fear I shall not be able to come 
here again.” 

*‘Qur plate is quite modern,” said Deacon. 
“There is nothing particularly interesting about 
it.” 

“*] dare say it is handsome, though ; good of its 
kind, like the organ.” 

** Not especially so.” 

‘Still I should like to complete my catalogue 











for the diocese. What isto be done? See, here 
is my book. I should like to fill up this page in 
the record if possible.” 

‘‘ There need not be much difficulty, I think,” 
said Deacon. “ The plate is kept, for security, 
at Mr. Acworth’s house. I can take you there, if 
you like, and show it to you.” 

The stranger was profuse in his thanks, and 
followed Deacon to Hyson House. At his request 
Andrew unlocked the iron safe in his pantry and 
produced the silver. It was duly weighed, ex- 
amined, and catalogued; the servant, who pro- 
duced the necessary implements from a black 
leather bag, assisting at the ceremony. ’ 

“It is, as you remarked, not of any special 
value,” the reverend stranger said; ‘‘ but you do 
well to take care of it. There have been rob- 
beries, shocking sacrilegious robberies, from 
churches. Plate should never be left in churches, 
This, I see. was made in Birmingham; observe 
the mark, the anchor.” 

“Oh, that is the Birmingham mark, is it ?” 

““Yes; and the date; you see the date? That 
is signified by the letter—old English. This is 
quite recent. The small Roman letter is older; 
Roman capitals are older still. Each form of 
letter marks a different period. This has the 
head of our Queen, showing that it was manv- 
factured during her reign—whom God preserve!” 

Mr. Deacon began to feel interested in the 
subject, and, going to the window, availed him- 
self of the magnifying-glass offered to him to 
decipher the various signs. 

‘I dare say you have a lot of valuable plate in 
the house besides this ?” said the stranger. 

Deacon answered in the affirmative. 

The safe was of large dimensions and contained 
the greater part of it. 

The other asked some questions about it; but 
said it was of no consequence. He was not 
interested in any but church plate, and he was 
glad to see this so well taken care of. 

‘I am quite an enthusiast in church plate,” he 
said; “‘and it is never safe ina church. Thieves 
canso easily break through and steal there, and they 

seem to me to have no reverence; they shrink from 
no atrocity. I assure you, sir, it makes my blood 
run cold to think how they profane the sanctuary. 
They would not hesitate to break into the Holy 
of Holies, and snatch the shekinah from the 
mercy-seat, and melt it down and sell it.” 

‘The shekinah!” said Deacon, surprised at such 
a remark from aclergyman. ‘‘ How could they 
melt down and sell the shekinah ? that was a cloud, 
was it not ? a cloud of glory ?” 

‘“‘Oh yes, I know; I meant, of course, if such 
a thing were possible, speaking figuratively. Well, 
good-bye, and thank you for your kindness; I will 
send you a copy of the catalogue when complete 
if you will oblige me with your name. Thank 
you. Now, Thomas, are you ready? Good-bye, 
Mr. Deacon, I shall not forget you.” 

When they were gone Deacon returned the 
_plate to the safe, locked it, and gave the key to 

Andrew. 

‘“‘Who were those people in your pantry, 
Andrew?” Mrs. Welladay asked, catching sight 
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of the two strangers as they were leaving the 
house. 

“IT don’t know; some friends of Mr. Deacon, I 
suppose. They came along with him.” 

“ Friends of Mr. Deacon in your pantry ! What 
were they doing there ?” 

“Looking at the silver.” 

“The silver?” 

“Yes, Mrs. Welladay ; the church plate.” 

“Oh, perhaps it was Mr. Jones, the church- 
warden ?” 

“No, Mrs. Welladay, it was a clergyman and 
his servant.” 

“ Well, if he was a clergyman and Mr. Deacon 
brought him, it would be all right, of course. 
Otherwise you ought not to let any one have the 
key of the safe. ‘Safe bind, safe find,’ you know,” 
she said, unconscious of a pun. ‘ You must be 
very particular about that. Where is the key 
now?” 

Andrew gave it to the housekeeper, who locked 
it up in her key-box; that was where it was 
usually kept, except when Andrew had it for the 
purpose of taking out or putting away the silver, 
as happened to be the case that afternoon. 


CHAPTER XVI.—IN THE DEAD OF NIGHT. 


What manner of fellow was he that robbed you? 
—Winter's Tale. 


HE day had been overcast; the night closed 
in wet and dark. Andrew, who had been 
sent out on an errand to the chemist’s to get 

a prescription made up, said when he came back 
that he could not see his hand before his face. 
He brought a composing draught which his 
master was in the habit of taking when restless— 
as often happened now that he was confined so 
much to the house. He was supposed to be con- 
valescent, but had not yet left his room, and got 
on very slowly. It did not signify much, he would 
say, whether he were upstairs or down, being so 
helpless. Dr. Palgrave, whom, it may be remem- 
bered, he had on one occasion visited in a clan- 
destine sort of way, had been now to see him 
openly, and had met his usual medical attendant, 
Mr. Tweedie, M.R.c.S., in consultation. 

“It is most important, my dear Miss Acworth, 
that your father should be kept perfectly tranquil,” 
Dr. Palgrave had said. ‘‘ Amuse him as much as 
you can; read to him—anything that will not 
require thought; his mind must have perfect 
rest.” 

“Above all, keep the patient tranquil,” said 
Tweedie. 

“‘ Begging your pardon, sir,” said Mrs. Welladay, 
“that’s what nobody can do. You don’t know 
the master; he is always worriting about one 
thing or another. Tranquil! He never rests while 
he is awake, and not much when he is asleep. I 
don’t think he knows which is which now, for he 
talks in his sleep, and seems to be a-dreaming 
when he’s sitting up.” 

: Wanders, you mean ?” 

‘No, sir, begging your pardon. I should not 





call it wandering. He talks as sensible an 
earnest as ever he did, only it’s about things that 
I don’t understand, nor Miss Bertha neither.” 

Dr. Palgrave muttered something about the 
‘optic thalamus and ganglia,” and Mr. Tweedie 
supplemented his opinion with “ general constitu- 
tional disturbance.” 

Left to themselves, Bertha and her old nurse 
endeavoured to carry out the doctors’ instructions 
as best they could, but with very little confidence 
in their own efforts, and not much in the prescrip- 
tion Dr. Palgrave had written, though it was 
neatly dispensed, and looked and smelt effective. 
And thus day after day had passed without much 
advance or change in the patient’s condition. 
Sleeplessness was his great trouble. The com- 
posing draught procured rest for two or three 
hours, but as Mr. Acworth objected to take it, 
and they had been advised to be as sparing in the 
use of it as circumstances would permit, he often 
lay awake during a great part of the night. 

‘I wish he would rouse himself and come 
downstairs,” Bertha said to Mr. Tweedie; “I 
think he would soon be better if he could go 
about, and not sit brooding constantly upon—! 
don’t know what. Fresh air and exercise would 
do him a great deal of good, don’t you think so, 
Mr. Tweedie ?” 

*‘Not just yet,” was that gentleman’s reply. 
“He must be kept quiet, that is the only thing to 
be done at present.” 

And Bertha, though not convinced, was obliged 
to submit to his decree. 

On that wet, close, dark, muggy evening when 
Andrew had brought a fresh supply of the sedative 
from the chemist’s Mr. Acworth went to bed early, 
weary of sitting in his chair, but feeling, as he 
said, that he was going to lie awake all night. He 
was easily persuaded, therefore, to take a full dose 
of the mixture. He kept a light burning in his 
room, properly shaded, as if grudging to lose one 
ray of cheerfuiness while any sense of visual per- 
ception still remained. Blackness of darkness, 
“total eclipse without all hope of day,” was the 
fate that he dreaded, though he had been assured 
that his case was not likely to end in that. He 
had learnt to cling to the mere sense of light as 
one perceives it through the closed eyelids, though 
it was seldom that he could see the form or colour 
of the object upon which it shone. He was never 
heard to say now that imperfect sight was worse 
than total blindness. 

Mrs. Welladay occupied a room communicating 
with her master’s, and Bertha another near at 
hand, while Edward Deacon had both sitting- 
room and bedroom two or three doors distant on 
the same floor. 

The rain kept pattering upon the window, and 
the dripping of the water in the pipes outside 
made itself heard as Deacon lay sleepless on his 
bed, turning over in his mind the interview which 
he had lately had with Mr. Walfish, which was the 
constant subject of his thoughts. Though he had 
repudiated every “fact” brought forward by the 
lawyer, as belonging to the history of some other 
man, and in no way connected with himself, he 
had nevertheless been singularly affected by the 
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mention of names and incidents which did not 
seem to be altogether new or strange to his mind. 
There was, as we have seen, a mystery attached 
to his own early years; the record of them was 
broken off near the beginning; the first chapters of 
the life-history for which we are necessarily depen- 
dent upon what others have told us were in his 
case wanting. The more he endeavoured to con- 
centrate his thoughts upon that unknown period 
the more conscious he became of the darkness in 
which it was shrouded. Now and then a faint 
light seemed to break upon it, but it faded away 
before any definite shape could be recognised; a 
dim vista seemed suddenly to open, only to close 
again; a memory of something so vague that it 
amounted only to a consciousness of having for- 
gotten it and lost it. 

Weary with thoughts which would not be dis- 
missed, and which he felt to be as vain as they 
were harassing, he was just falling asleep when his 
attention was attracted by a distant murmuring 
sound, now interrupted and now more sustained, 
apparently below stairs. The noise was so indis- 
tinct that he endeavoured to persuade himself that 
this also was but an idle fancy. But it continued. 
He sat up, and it became more audible. Then 
another and nearer sound caught his ear—a sniffing 
and scratching just outside his own door. A low, 
short, impatient kind of moan followed, and then 
again the scratching and rustling. It was Jerry, 
no doubt. Jerry usually passed the night on the 
mat outside his master’s bedroom. Something 
was wrong with the master or in the house, and 
Jerry had come to seek and take counsel with his 
friend. 

Edward Deacon rose and opened the door. The 
dog was there sure enough, a dark object, its white 
teeth alone being conspicuous. 

“Come in, Jerry,” said Deacon. 

A quick, impatient, but subdued yelp was the 
only answer, easily put into words: ‘* Don’t stand 
there trifling. Come with me.” 

Deacon understood it, and hastily throwing on 
one or two articles of clothing, went out into the 
passage. Then he heard the same murmuring 
sound downstairs, but more distinctly than before ; 
and, with the dog close to his heels, he proceeded 
with cautious silent footsteps along the passage 
and down the stairs. 

By the time Deacon, with his four-footed com- 
panion, had reached the lower floor the grinding 
sound had ceased, but other noises more signifi- 
cant followed. Deacon waited a few minutes, 
listening. It was evident that some one had 
broken into the house. What was he to do? 
The dog looked up at him, his ears erect, his 
mouth open, waiting for him to take the lead. 
There was a light in the pantry, some rays of 
which made their way through the upper part of 
the partition, which was of glass. Deacon and 
the dog were thus enabled to see each other, and 
it may almost be said to consult together. 

Deacon's first impulse would have been to open 
the door and confront the thieves. But he 


thought of Acworth and of Bertha. Any dis- 
turbance would, he knew, be dangerous for the 
former and full of terror for the latter. While he 





hesitated he heard a bolt shot on the inner side. 
The intruders were evidently old hands, and had 
taken this precaution to prevent any attack being 
made upon them from the inmates of the house. 
Through the partition their voices could be heard in 
hasty whispers, from which it could be perceived 
that they were not less than two or three in num- 
ber. 

After a moment’s thought Deacon withdrew as 
silently ashe had come. He paused as he passed 
the door of Andrew’s bedroom. The man was 
sound asleep and snoring. His door was locked. 


With a muttered expression of annoyance Deacon . 


passed on. It would have required more time 
than he could spare to arouse the sleeping footman, 
and would have alarmed the thieves and the whole 
household into the bargain. The dog clung 
closely to his leader’s heels, as if confident that 
he knew what he was about, and only once stood 
still looking back, reluctant to leave the spot 
where, as he seemed to know, his master’s goods 
were being despoiled. A whisper from Deacon, 
‘Jerry, good dog,” brought him up at once, and 
they groped their way together to a window 
which opened upon the yard, and descended 
carefully from it. 

A dim light from an open door showed them 
how the thieves had entered and where they were 
at work. They paused a moment; but a whistle 
from some one set to watch outside alarmed the 
burglars, and just as Deacon and the dog ap- 
proached the door, they were preparing to pass 
out. 

Jerry leapt upon the first who showed himself, 
but was met with a blow upon the head from an 
iron jemmy which laid the poor faithful animal 
upon the ground almost dead. Deacon then 
stood in the gap, and two men grappled with him. 
A pistol was discharged and a bullet flew past his 
ear, so close’that he both felt and heard it, though 
he was not sure that it had actually touched him. 
The next moment he was hurled on one side, and 
the thieves were gone; and Deacon and Jerry 
were left lying upon the floor alone and in dark- 
ness. 

As soon as he could recover himself, Deacon 
picked himself up and followed the burglars. He 
heard their retreating footsteps; and, without 
pausing to reflect, gave chase, though only half 
clad and with no better protection for his feet 
than a pair of thin. slippers. At the top of his 
speed, regardless of the roughness of the road, 
he plunged on, calling as loudly as he could for 
help. A policeman joined in the pursuit; but 
not being in such airy costume, could not keep 
pace with him. At length Deacon stopped, ex- 
hausted; and the officer, passing on, continued 
the chase alone. 

When Deacon returned to the scene of the 
robbery he found Bertha sitting on the floor of 
the pantry with Jerry’s head in her lap, while 
Andrew, roused at last from his slumbers, looked 
on and “wondered however the poor dog had got 
there.” Deacon’s appearance, panting, wet, and 
muddy, was another surprise. Andrew would have 
closed the door in his face, supposing him to be 
one of the thieves come back again, if he had not 
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been too much alarmed to act with promptitude. 
But Bertha recognised him, and leaving the dog, 
sprang towards him. 

“ You are hurt,” she cried ; ‘‘ you are wounded.” 

Then he became aware that blood was flowing 
down his face, the bullet having grazed his 
cheek. 

“Tt is nothing,” he panted; “ nothing at all. 
I did not even know that I—was—hurt.” 

“What is it? How was it done?” she asked, 
fixing her eyes upon him with the tenderest con- 
cern. ‘You are bleeding. What can I do? 
You must have help immediately. Andrew, run 
at once for Mr. Tweedie.” 

Andrew did not hear, he was busy bolting the 
door and examining the windows. 

“It is nothing,” said Deacon, again. “I 
scarcely felt it; a mere scratch.” 

Bertha gave him her handkerchief, which he 
bound round his head. 

“ There,” said he, “I am all right now. But 
you—you have been alarmed, frightened to death, 
I fear, almost.” 

“Yes,” she answered, faintly. 
terrible.” 

“‘And your father ?” 

“I hope he has not been disturbed. Mrs. Well- 
aday went to him. It would kill him. Yet he 
may possibly have slept through it all after his 
draught.” 

Vain hope! The next moment Mr. Acworth’s 
voice was heard calling to Bertha, desiring to 
know what was wrong, imploring, entreating to 
be told everything. 

**Have some consideration,” he cried. “ Tell 
me, for pity’s sake, what has happened. I desire, 
I insist upon it.” 

Bertha recovered herself at that summons and 
went, as quickly as she could, to meet her father, 
who was hastening to the spot guided by Mrs. 
Welladay. 

‘I am here,” she said, “ unhurt.” 

“What is it all? Tell me the worst at 
once.” 

“Mr. Deacon is wounded.” 

“Not wounded, sir,” cried Deacon, in tones 
loud and strong enough to satisfy those who heard 
him that the injury he had sustained could not be 
very severe. ‘I am all right. Poor Jerry is the 
worst. I am afraid he is really hurt.” 

“Jerry. Oh poor dog! Take care of him. 
Where is he?” 

It was well that Acworth could not see the poor 
ae lying almost without signs of life upon the 

oor. 

“ He is alive, he will get over it, I trust,” said 
Bertha. 

“ But what does it all mean ?” 

That was the next thing to be ascertained, for 
as yet nothing had been thought of but personal 
injuries and personal alarms. 

“Why, as sure as I stand here,” cried Mrs. 
Welladay, with a look of startled indignation, “ if 
the door of the iron safe is not wide open! How- 
ever could any one have forced it ?” 

“It has not been forced,” said Deacon. ‘“ The 
key is in it.” 


“Tt is all so 











“The key! why the key is in my key-box, up- 
stairs, unless—” 

She looked at Andrew suspiciously. 

“*I don’t know nothing about it,” said Andrew. 
“I gave it to you last night, as usual.” 

“So you did; but—how could they have got 
hold of it? I took it upstairs with me.” 

“‘ This ain’t the right one,” said Andrew, taking 
from the lock a rude unfinished key without any 
proper bow to it. ‘* This is a false one; and the 
plate—church plate and all—is gone.” 

“‘ The plate,” cried Acworth, ** gone ?” 

“Yes, sir, every bit of it.” 

“‘They have been very quick,” said Deacon ; 
“they cannot have carried it away with them. 
What’s this ?” 

He had kicked against some object on the floor; 
on examination it was found to be a black leather 
bag, which certainly did not contain any of the 
missing silver. 

““Why,” said Andrew, holding the light down 
to it, “‘that’s the bag the clergyman brought with 
him last week when he came to look at the church 
plate along with Mr. Deacon.” 

“It is, indeed,” said that gentleman, a cold 
shudder passing through him. ‘I see it all now. 
I am afraid this is my doing, or at least my fault. 
It’s the clergyman; he said I should hear from 
him again, and this is what he meant. A con- 
noisseur in church plate,” Deacon went on, ad- 
dressing Mr. Acworth; “making a catalogue, 
writing a book on the subject for the bishop; 
and I was fool enough to believe him. All the 
while he was examining the premises and planning 
a burglary.” 

“But how did he get the key?” Mrs. Wella- 
day asked; “the false key, I mean. There ain't 
another key in the kingdom as would open that 
lock, so the people said as made it.” 

‘The fellow’s servant, as he called him, must 
have taken a model of it while his master was 
showing me the trade marks through a magnifying- 
glass, and explaining the meaning of them. [ 
remember he brought me to the window ; there I 
stood with my back to the safe. And now the 
plate is gone!” 

“And that’s not the worst,” said Mrs. Wella- 
day ; ‘‘ we were to keep the master quiet, and not 
to let him be disturbed on no account. And just 
see what has happened! I couldn’t keep him in 
his room anyhow. The pistol-shot woke him up, 
and come downstairs he would. Nothing would 
stop him. How do you feel now, sir?” 

‘Better, Mrs. Welladay, much better. If I 
could only lay my hand on the reverend burglar I 
would shake the life out of him. I feel quite 
equal to it. It has done me no harm; quite the 
contrary. I'll go to the police-station myself, at 
once.” 

“Not to-night, sir, in your dressing-gown and 
slippers, and in the dark! Deary me!” 

“Dark! Is it dark? Oh, yes, of course 
—and raining. But no matter; get me my 
coat and a lantern, and send for the doctor for 
Jerry.” 

Jerry was sufficiently revived now to recognise 
his master’s voice when he pronounced his name: 
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he put out his paw and moved his tail, though he 
could not lift his head to look at him. 

‘**Poor Jerry, poor dear Jerry! Lift him care- 
fully and take him upstairs to my room,” said 
Acworth. ‘I wish I could see him. How does 
he look ?” 

It was not easy to satisfy him on that point. 
When Mr. Tweedie came he found the dog laid 
upon his master’s bed, very quiet and scarcely able 
to open his eyes. Mr. Acworth, on the contrary, 
was none the worse for his disturbance. He even 
seemed to be the better for it. It had roused him; 
it had given him something fresh to think about 
and to do; and now his care for Jerry caused him 
to forget his own anxieties. That was what he 
wanted. 

Mr. Tweedie looked very grave at first; but 
after staying in the house an hour or more, attend- 
ing to the dog, dressing Mr. Deacon’s head, and 
watching for the expected relapse in the master, 
which he feared might be fraught with serious 
consequences, he took a more cheerful view of the 
situation, and went away. 

*‘Tt was as I remarked,” he said to Bertha. “‘A 
constitutional disturbance; and this—this other 
disturbance has brought about a favourable reac- 
tion. I really think it may be beneficial to him 
rather than the contrary.” 

And yet Mr. Tweedie was not, or did not pro- 
fess to be, a homeeopathist. 


CHAPTER XVII.—PEOPLE WILL TALK. 


We must give folks leave to prate. 
—Shakespeare. 


A en oth Edward Deacon had made very 

light of the injury which he had received, it 
require Mr. 
The bullet had grazed his 
cheek, and though the wound itself was slight, the 
parts around it were contused, and quickly became 
inflamed. He was obliged, therefore, to keep his 


was sufficiently serious to 
Tweedie’s assistance. 


room for several days. Mr. Acworth, on the con- 
trary, seemed to have derived positive benefit from 
the counter-irritation, as Mr. Tweedie described 
it, of the nocturnal disturbance. He rose betimes 
the following morning and sent for the police, 
who had already made an inspection of the scene 
of the burglary, and who now took down a more 
particular account of the event, and of ‘those who 
were supposed to have had part in it. 

One witness, alas! was past giving evidence. 
The poor faithful dog, though it had revived 
a little at first, was dead. This caused a general 
mourning throughout the house, and by none was 
the loss more felt than by Mr. Acworth. Jerry 
had been his constant companion; Jerry had 
seemed to understand his various humours ; Jerry 
had been always gentle, always sympathising, and 
yet had never intruded his attention at unseason- 
able times. Poor Jerry! he had sometimes had 
rough words from his master, he had been trodden 
upon and then kicked for getting underfoot, but 
had never resented such treatment, and was quite 
ready to wait upon his assailant the next moment, 





to fight for him, and if necessary to sacrifice his 


life for him. The rabbery of plate was for the 
moment of little consequence; eyen the swelling- 
up of Edward Deacon’s cheek and temple to an 
enormous size, giving him a grotesque, idiotic 
appearance which he could not endure for any 
one to look upon, was of no moment compared 
with the loss of Jerry. 

As Mr. Aeworth passed his hands over the poor 
dog’s stiffening limbs, his wrath flashed up anew 
against the perpetrators of this outrage. 

Acworth had now heard for the first time of the 
visit made to his plate chest by the pretended 
clergyman, the connoisseur—the amateur, rather 
—of church-plate. He was angry with his secre- 
tary for having allowed himself to be so imposed 
upon. This. was Deacon’s doing. This was a 
consequence of having a person under his roof 
wanting in common sense and worldly knowledge. 
Indirectly he was the cause. of Jerry’s death. Mr. 
Acworth would not have blamed him so much if 
he had come to him and asked his consent—a 
consent which would no doubt have been given— 
before introducing those two impostors into his 
house. Why, he asked, was everything to be kept 
secret from him? Though blind, he was not im- 
becile. Mr. Dedcon should have considered his 
own position in the house, and not have taken 
upon himself to act in a matter of that kind with- 
out advice. 

No one ventured to contradict him while he 
gave vent to such complaints as these. And yet, 
if the vicar had been at home, or if Mr. Acworth, 
as churchwarden, had been consulted, it is quite 
possible that they would have been as easily im- 
posed upon as Edward Deacon was, and would 
have offered the same facilities to the intending 
burglars. It is so easy to be wise after the event ; 
so easy to avoid the pitfalls into which others 
have fallen before our eyes. 

Mr. Acworth busied himself personally in mak- 
ing inquiries for the owner of the black bag. It 
was claimed by a clergyman from the country, 
from whom it had been stolen a few weeks earlier 
at St. Pancras terminus. He had lost with ‘it, 
besides other treasures, a suit of clerical black, 
his academic hood, a pocket surplice, and a ser- 
mon which he had prepared with much care and 
study for a London congregation, to whom he 
was to preach on behalf of a society for the refor- 
mation of convicts. The bag, of course, was now 
empty. The sermon had not had a converting 
effect upon the man who stole it; the clerical 
garments may have helped to prepare the way for 
the raid which had been made so successfully 
upon the church plate. But nothing remained to 
point to the thief, except a lump of wax and some 
burglars’ tools. The original owner of the bag 
had riot much difficulty in disavowing his respon- 
sibility for these disreputable items, while claim- 
ing what was left of his own property. 

Hyson House was beset with callers, all anxious 
to hear particulars and to express their sympathy 
with the .sufferers. ‘“‘ Poor Mr. Acworth!” every 
one exclaimed. “So ill, so nervous, so blind, so 
helpless !: What a dreadful shock it must have 
beén to “him! just when everything depended 
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upon his being kept so quiet, and so free from 
excitement, as the doctors said! How is he, dear 
Miss Acworth ? How does he bear it ?” 

Poor Mr. Acworth, to everybody’s surprise, was 
there to answer everybody in person, as self-pos- 
sessed, as self-opinionated, as ready to direct 
others, and even to enforce his own directions, as 
he had ever been since the blindness came upon 
him. The only thing that unnerved him was 
when any one talked to him about his dog, and 
asked for full particulars as to the way in which 
he had met his death. 

Mrs. Brownhill, her husband being still from 
home, was one of the first to call. She began to 
talk as soon as she entered the house, and kept 
on talking incessantly until she quitted it. The 
plate! the church plate! that was the chief if not 
the sole object of her solicitude. It had been sent 
to Hyson House for security. She wished it had 
never left the church. She had always told Mr. 
Brownhill it would have been safer in the church. 
Who would ever think of robbing a church? Andrew 
had had charge of it, and Andrew ought to have 
taken proper care of it. Of course she would go 
into the pantry at Mrs. Welladay’s suggestion to 
inspect the place where it had been and was not, 
and to look at the black bag, the sole remaining 
evidence of those who had carried the plate away. 

She spoke of her visit afterwards as if she had 
performed an act of heroism. It was so dreadful 
to think of those ruffians coming in the dead of 
night and boring a hole through the outer door 
big enough to put their wicked hands through 
and undo the bolts; and then the key, the key 
which they had brought with them ready-made all 
in the rough, which was left there, and which 
Mrs. Brownhill herself looked upon and even 
handled—very carefully, as if it had been a pistol, 
and might go off. That key! Ah, that was the 
cause of all the mischief. It was the music- 
master’s fault—his doing! And then Mrs. Brown- 
hill rushed upstairs and threw herself—metapho- 
tically, of course—upon Mr. Acworth, and re- 
minded him how she had always said that he was 
running a dreadful risk by taking a stranger into 
his house. That stranger had brought others; 
and it was at his door that the loss of the plate 
must be laid. Mr. Brownhill would say so when 
he returned—and she had telegraphed for him. 

From the way the vicar’s wife went on about poor 
Deacon, any one would have supposed that he was 
at least an accomplice in the burglary ; and while 
the excited lady gave vent to her indignation it is 
possible that she may almost have persuaded her- 
self that such was the case. 

“The plate will be recovered, I hope,” said 
Acworth. 

“Never! It is in the melting-pot before now.” 

That, alas, was probable enough! The police 
officer had said so. 

“It is gone for ever; the beautiful chalice and 
the flagon, made at Birmingham. Nothing but a 
lump of solid silver now. We shall, never see 
them again. Where is that man ?” 

“Mr. Deacon is hurt ; did you not hear of it?” 

“Oh yes, I forgot; and the poor dear dog! 
But the mercy is that you are not killed yourself, 





dear Mr. Acworth; and it’s all Mr. Deacon’s 
fault.” 

“It cannot be helped ; and as for Deacon, any 
one else might have done as he did. Mr. Brown- 
hill would probably have been taken in in the 
same way if he had been at home.” 

“Mr. Brownhill! No! He knows a gentleman 
when he sees one. He would never be imposed 
upon by a low vulgar burglar, with a black coat 
and a white tie—a wolf in sheep’s clothing. It is 
only people who come from nobody knows where, 
with names that don’t belong to them—” 

“* Pray say no more, Mrs. Brownhill.” 

“Very well, Mr. Acworth; you are master in 
your own house, of course; but it’s our plate that 
is lost—the church plate, remember—as well as 
yours; and it zs hard not to be allowed to mention 
it. Itwz// have to be told, of course. It can’t be 
hushed up. The question will be asked, and will 
have to be answered too. Where did this Deacon 
—deacon indeed—come from, and who, and what 
is he? People will talk.” 

“ Of that I am quite convinced,” said Acworth, 
and went away to the other end of the room. He 
had begun to lose his temper with this tiresome 
visitor; and though he would not allow her to 
speak disrespectfully of his secretary, he felt 
angry with him all the same, for laying him open 
to such an attack. Deacon had certainly been 
very indiscreet, he said to himself; and it argued, 
as Mrs. Brownhill had suggested, a great want of 
discrimination, a deficiency even of gentlemanly 
instinct, to be so imposed upon. Perhaps it was as 
well for Deacon that he was confined to his own 
room just at that time, and could not hear all that 
was said about him. 

But Bertha heard it; heard it with wrath and 
indignation, all the deeper and hotter because she 
could not open her lips to speak in his defence, 
and was constrained even to be guarded in her 
look and manner lest she should betray an un- 
seemly interest in the object of Mrs. Brownhill’s 
attack. And after all she felt that she had ‘not 
succeeded in dissimulating, for Mrs. Brownhill’s 
eye was upon her, marking every changing ex- 
pression of her face and every embarrassed move- 
ment into which by the irritation of her thoughts 
she was betrayed. 

Mrs. Welladay waited upon Mr. Deacon, and 
did not fail to report to Bertha as to his con- 
dition many times in the day unasked. Mr. 
Acworth, having heard from the surgeon that, 
though he had had a very narrow escape of his 
life, he was not seriously hurt, asked no further 
questions about him. Bertha read and wrote 
letters for her father, and supplied the secretary’s 
place very well for the moment. She would have 
gone to see Deacon, but the latter did not wish 
it. He had caught sight of himself in the glass, 
his face lop-sided, his head bandaged up with a 
handkerchief passed under his chin and tied in a 
bow like a butterfly on the top of his head. No 
man can feel otherwise than degraded and cowed 
in such a guise. A white knot upon one’s crown, 
with two ends sticking up like the horns of an 
owl or the ears of a tame rabbit, is sufficient to 
take the conceit out of the best man that ever 
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lived. It was bad enough for Mrs. Welladay and 
the housemaid to see him in that state, and he 
warmly protested against Bertha being allowed to 
approach. Much as he would have liked to see 
her, he did not want her, just then, to see him. 

“I am going into the City, this morning, Mr. 
Tweedie,” said Acworth, two or three days after 
the robbery. 

The doctor had called to see Deacon, and took 
the opportunity of registering a visit to the master 
at the same time. 

“‘It is rather a risk,” said the surgeon. 

“Oh, no; I am quite well. I must go. I have 
been giving way too much.” 

‘“* You are better, certainly; but you must guard 
against a reaction.” 

‘‘A reaction is just what I wanted. You kept 
me too quiet. An hour or two at the office will 
do me good.” 

“Well, the day is fine; I really think you may 
go. But you must have some one with you, and 
Mr. Deacon cannot leave his room.” 

““T don’t want Mr. Deacon,” said Acworth, 
hastily. ‘‘ My daughter will do all I require, as 
well or better. Howis he getting on?” he added, 
more gently. 

“Very well. He would be glad to see you, if 
you do not mind.” 

‘Not now. When I return, perhaps.” 

** Shall I tell him so?” 

‘It is unnecessary.” 

Then he ordered the brougham and drove 
away, accompanied by Bertha, to Mincing Hill. 

Mr. Acworth, accompanied by his daughter, 
was perhaps the very last person that Mr. Penfold 
and the clerks of the establishment at Mincing 
Hill expected to see there on that particular day 
when the brougham stopped at the door. ‘They 
had heard of the burglary at Hyson House, and 
they knew that Mr. Acworth had been for some 
time previously confined to his room, and that 
perfect quiet had been enjoined by his medical 
attendants. Penfold had called to see him on 
some matter of business, but had not been allowed 
even to send up his errand or hisname. He had 
drawn his own conclusions, and was by no means 
prepared for such a sudden return to health and 
vigour as the arrival at the counting-house seemed 
to imply. 

He appeared, nevertheless, to be much pleased 
at the visit, and expressed in his usual soft 
monotone the ‘deep concern and sympathy 
which he, in common with every right-minded 
person, must feel with regard to the unfortunate 
and alarming occurrence at Hyson House.” Mr. 
Acworth let it be known, however, that he had 
come thither on business; and with some asperity 
of manner, characteristic of returning health, 
begged to have the books laid before him and 
such explanations offered as, with Bertha’s help, 
might enable him to understand how things had 
been going on during his absence. 

The affairs seemed intricate enough, but ques- 
tions were answered with readiness, and Bertha 
was able to make such references to the books as 
seemed to be necessary, Penfold directing her 
where to look, and offering his assistance, which 











she was fain to accept, though she got mystified 
from time to time, and began to fear that she was 
herself seeing things with Penfold’s eyes, while 
her father was supposed to be seeing them with 
hers. 

Mr Acworth had brought with him the state- 
ment which Deacon was supposed to have com- 
piled from the books at a former visit, or, at least, 
to have verified. ‘There appeared to be some 
discrepancies, but Penfold, when asked to explain, 
declared that he could have nothing to say to the 
statement in question. It might be full of inac- 
curacies for anything that he could tell. Mr. 
Deacon had gone away, leaving the work to be 
done by the clerks, and had not even compared 
the record with the books from which it had been 
taken. 

“* Is that possible ?” Acworth asked. 

“I give you my word.” 

‘** Whose handwriting is it, Bertha ? 

“I do not recognise it,” Bertha answered. 

“Then it is not Mr. Deacon’s.” 

““No; not his, certainly.” 

“Whose writing is it, Mr. Penfold ?” 

‘* A clerk’s, as I told you.” 

“* Which of them ?” 

** He is not here now; he has left.” 

** Another clerk dismissed ?” 

“* He was only a temporary assistant.” 

“Then I am to understand that you will not 
vouch for the accuracy of this account ?” 

‘* Certainly not, sir.” 

“‘ But, surely, Mr. Penfold, you ought to have 
given me the benefit of your assistance. You ought 
to have seen to it yourself that it was correct.” 

“You forget, Mr. Acworth, that you took this 
matter out of my hands. You passed it over to 
a person—a person, in fact, with whom I could 
have nothing to do.” 

“Why not, sir?” 

“‘In the first place, he was set over me in a 
way which I had never been accustomed to: to 
check my accounts and to report upon my trans- 
actions. I might have submitted to that even 
for your satisfaction, Mr. Acworth, and out of 
consideration for your infirmity—” 

Mr. Acworth stamped his foot and uttered an 
exclamation. 

‘*But in the second place, this Mr. Deacon's 
manner towards myself was not such as I could 
put up with. I left him, therefore, to carry out 
your wishes after his own fashion.” 

‘I wish you had told me so at the time. . He 
went away, do you say?” 

** Yes, sir, on business of his own.” 

“He might have chosen some other day for 
that.” 

‘“‘ He had seen an advertisement, and expected 
to hear of something to his advantage.” 

“That fellow Walfish! Has he been advertis- 
ing again?” 

** He went to see Walfish, at all events.” 

‘Leave me now,” said Acworth; ‘1 will see 
you again before I go.” 

The manager having thus set the ball in motion, 
which he hoped would roll on and gather strength 
and speed till it overwhelmed the man against 
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whom it was directed, quitted the room well satis- 
fied. Mr. Acworth looked at his daughter, seeing 
nothing but the shadowy form which sat motion- 
less by his side. Bertha cast her eyes to the 
ground and felt her cheeks glow, as if she were 
actually under inspection. Both were silent fora 
time. 

Mr. Acworth was the first to speak. 

“Can this be true?” he said. “‘I am amazed.” 

Bertha did not answer. 

“Did he not say that this was a true copy, a 
correct statement, verified by himself?” 





“Oh, yes, and he is quite conscious of it. He 
has said so many times, and I have no doubt, I am 
certain, that he is worthy of your confidence.” 

‘* Worthy of it? I thought so, indeed! I liked 
him better than any one I have ever known I 
would have done anything for him.” 

** Trust him still, father.” 

“Will you plead for him? 
him ? Lord, help me!” 

“‘ Let him, at least, plead for himself. I will not 
say another word ; but do not condemn him on this 
man’s report. Only yesterday you doubted Penfold.” 


Will you justify 
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“TRUST HIM STILL, FATHER.” 


“I thought so,” she murmured. 

“‘ Did he not tell me so in your presence ?” 

“T am not sure that he did that.” 

“But he suffered me—he led me to think so ?” 

Bertha could not deny it. 

“ Penfold says—” 

“Yes; but can you depend upon his word ?” 

“ Here is the proof: the statement itself is not 
correct; there are discrepancies, omissions; yet 
this is the very document which Mr. Deacon pre- 
tended to have verified. Then, again, what did 
he want with that fellow Walfish ? Why did he 
not come to me and tell me about the advertise- 
ment? Could he not trust me? Have I not 
trusted him and been kind to him ?” 





She could say no more. The tears came into 
her eyes. She wiped them away silently as fast 
as they flowed, suppressing every sound, lest her 
father’s quickened hearing should tell him she was 
weeping. 

‘‘T have been deceived,” said Acworth, “‘ shame- 
fully deceived. Mine own familiar friend, in whom 
I trusted! What will be the end of it? What 
canI do? Allinthe dark—the ground slipping 
from under me! At this very moment, perhaps, 
involved and on the way to ruin. Who can 
tell ?” 

He spoke in low tones, as if communing with 
himself. Bertha could not trust herself to answer, 
but made as if she heard not. 





AFTER THE WEDDING. 


ES, it is all over! Your child is married and 
gone. No longer only your daughter, but 
some one’s wife. Well, since the some one 

is exactly to your taste, and you feel the child’s 
happiness is safe, surely there is nothing to groan 
about. Marriage is a joyful event! Do not all 
mothers want to marry their girls? Are not the 
said mothers always busy with hook and line at 
the edge of the matrimonial pool? Do they not 
always exult when a fish is caught ? 

Yes! that is one view of the case, the world’s 
view; but there is also another. What of the 
mother’s forlornness when her only girl has dis- 
appeared, to return no more as a girl? When the 
echoes of the last farewells have died away ; 
when the last guest has gone, and the mother 
is left in the lonely house among fading roses 
and orange-blossoms, with the wedding-cake rear- 
ing its cloven bulk on the deserted table, the 
daughter’s chair pushed aside! Yet that is not 
the worst moment. Physical weariness dulls the 
pain at the mother’s heart; she is glad to rest; 
all is happily over, and to-morrow there will be 
more work to do; all the loose ends of the wed- 
ding tangle to be tied, sticky cubes of cake cut 
and sent off, bills paid, letters and notes written, 
and general tidying and clearing up after the joyful 
(?) catastrophe that has rent her lifein twain. She 
does not feel lonely yet; there is still too much to 
be done, and it is pleasant, she thinks, to have 
come to the end of the procession of milliners 
and sempstresses, dressmakers and trunks, the 
tide of parcels and packets.and bandboxes; the 
shoal of mistakes and misfits that have kept her 
in a turmoil so long. Besides, with the rooms 
still filled with masses of flowers, baskets, and 
trophies, and tables of flowers, the great ball of 
tea-roses still hanging from the chandelier, some- 
thing of her daughter remains. It is easy to 
imagine that the radiant white-robed figure is still 
within reach, her voice still haunting passage and 
chamber. 

But when all the business is done, all traces of 
the festival vanished, when the last rose petals 
are swept from the floor, the last fern basket 
reluctantly emptied of its faded fragrance, and 
just a few orange-buds carefully preserved as 
relics of the great event, then the last ray of 
wedding brightness departs and shadows glide 
through the silent house. Life has sunk to a 
minor key; even the quicksilver boy of the family 
is depressed and dull. How can he romp without 
his playmate, the darling, big tease of a sister 
who was always ready for fun? He, too, creeps 
about in a shadowy way, subdued by his mother’s 
gloom, and the sight of the forsaken room next 
to his brings tears to his loving eyes. Why did 
sister let —— take her away? Why did she 
want to be married? Wasn’t she happy at home? 
The little man does not imagine that before many 
years have fled he too may find the nest too 
narrow for his needs. 








Nor is it merely the sense of loneliness that is 
hard to bear, nor the miss of the vigorous young 
whirlwind that was always rushing hither and 
thither, filling the house with life and motion, 
girl noise, girl laughter, and the thousand 
pleasant nothings which seemed all important. 
It is also that this marriage marks a break in life’s 
calendar. The mother’s existence now enters on 
a new phase, one probably shorter than those 
left behind, certainly sadder; a grey and shadowy 
period in which joy itself—should any come— 
must be necessarily subdued. No doubt about it 
now! The summit is well passed, the path 
trending rapidly downwards to the dark valley, to 
the edge of the unknown. 

With so great a tract left behind, the mother 
must pause, and sum up the results of the journey, 
pick up the bits scattered by the wayside, poor 
little half-fledged hopes and fading joys, and then 
limp bravely onwards and down with her best 
foot foremost. She can no longer expect to 
enjoy the full glare of day; she must be content 
with the reflected light of her children’s sunshine. 

What matters it now if some personal hopes 
were unfulfilled, some old ambitions crushed ? 
So much the more time to think of the children, 
to hope for them! And presently wandering 
through the quiet house she begins to think of 
the time when she too will have gone from it, 
and for ever. With this idea she regards her 
belongings with new eyes, is serenely interested 
in their future division. The girl must have this 
thing and that, the china, the various bibilots 
that will adorn her young home so well. Some 
of the books, too, she will care for them! And 
imagination shows her a new generation fingering 
the pretty trifles, turning over the old books; and 
she seems to hear her daughter's voice say how 
these things had once been “her mother’s.” 
There is a pleasantly melancholy excitement in 
arranging for a future in which she herself will 
have no share. So, moved by this impulse, and 
also, though unconsciously, pursuing the habit 
acquired during the manifold preparations for her 
daughter’s exodus, the mother falls to sorting her 
more secret possessions—old papers, yellowed 
bundles of letters, memorials of long past times, 
and relics of those who have vanished from earth. 
She lingers over the task, it is soothing and puri- 
fying, sadness gives way to gentle solemnity, soon 
to be followed by placid content. 

For now good news comes from the distant 
child, news of abounding happiness and well- 
being. And the mother suddenly realises how 
this marriage has lifted a load of care from her 
soul. She remembers the misgivings and anxieties 
she had once felt for her girl’s fate, the vague 
fears and tremors. That these are well past is 
surely a blessing won! The child has a place of 
her own in the world now, even without her 
mother, would not feel alone supported and 
cherished by that which to all young hearts seems 
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tenderer than a mother’s love. And the elder 
woman bows to this natural law without jealousy, 
without repining. Experience has taught her 
that no woman thoroughly knows or appreciates 
the extent and quality of maternal love until a 
fresh life comes to claim it at her hands. Then, 
with the first throb of the new feeling, the first 
surprised ‘mingling of joyful possession and 
timorous Care, she is brought closerto her mother 
than ever before. 





As in one sense the child tightens the bond 
*twixt father and mother, so in another the grand- 
child’s baby fingers join two generations in equal 
conscience of love and devotion. With so bright 
a prospect in view, old age, even the last faltering 
steps on the edge of life, can have few terrors. 

Let Death come when it may, the mother's 
work will then be done. Old leaves must fall, 
and falling, fatten the earth for next year's 
flowers ! LINDA VILLARI. 





TEA-MAKING IN THE KANGRA VALLEY. 


HE subject of tea is no longer enveloped in 
the comfortable ignorance of a few years 
since. Through the labours of indefatigable 

advertisers, we have learnt that China is not the 
only tea-producing country, and that Indian teas 
may even carry away the palm for delicate flavour. 
It has become an article of faith with every 
grocer, aspiring to distinction, to display a con- 
spicuous label, “‘ Indian teas.” Amongst Indian 
teas, those of the Kangra Valley have obtained a 
foremost place. But to how many a youthful 
housekeeper is the Kangra Valley a dead letter? 
How many, as. they scan the current price-list of 
teas, call up that vision of loveliness which almost 
rivals the famed Valley of Cashmere? Yet amid 
such surroundings does the Kangra tea-plant reach 
maturity. 

Situated in the north of the Punjab, “‘ Kangra 
proper,” says Mr. Ross, “‘has an average length 
of eighty miles and breadth of thirty-six, the 
average elevation about 3,000 feet.” 

The fort .of. Kangra still rings with many a 
thrilling tale of Rajpoot, Mohammedan, and Sikh 
conquest. The Rajpoot rajahs of the Kangra 
Valley caused many a sleepless night to the 
Emperors of Delhi. Now bullock-carts, laden 
with tea-chests, pursue the even tenor of their 
way along the peaceful roads. Green pastures, 
with great boulders and running streams, herds 
of cattle with tinkling bells, vividly recall the 
Oberland. Everywhere luxuriant foliage, abun- 
dant crops, hedges of a small, clustering pink 
tose, splendid mango-trees, gigantic clumps of 
the graceful feathery bamboo. 

The villages resemble those of the Italian 
Alps, the houses built of stone and datk wood. 
The upper storeys project, supported by pillars, 
and are used only for stores. In the convenient 
shade they throw, a sort of house-place is formed, 
raised a foot or two above the roadway. Here 
the owners spend their day, squatting amid 
picturesque bowls of curry and rice, smoking the 
inevitable hubble-bubble. Here by night they 
become so many shrouded white figures, sleep- 
ing on charpoys, and guarded by fierce dogs. 
They are well-to-do, comfortably clad, and ex- 
hibit none of the wretchedness which charac- 
terises the ordinary villager of the Punjab. 





The lower part of the Kangra Valley is filled 
with rice-fields. The tea-gardens begin on the 
higher ground, and are laid out in terraces. The 
tea, a thick, clumpy shrub, varying from two to 
three feet in height, with glossy leaves, and 
bearing an opaque white flower, is planted at 
regular intervals. It is a permanent plantation, 
and some of the shrubs are thirty-two years old. 
The soil, a fine terra cotta colour, is scrupulously 
weeded, and the careful cultivation makes the 
plantation indeed a garden. No cattle are em- 
ployed. The roads and paths look as if constantly 
swept. Here and there a tall cypress stands out 
against the blue sky. ‘The silence and repose 
impress the stranger. He fancies himself at 
Verona. Surely this is some stately Italian gardeu 
of the middle ages. 

Immediately behind the tea-garden rise steep 
pine-clad hills; beyond these oak forests ; higher 
still pines again, but more scattered; then granite 
peaks bare and precipitous. Behind these the 
sublime ranges of the Himalayas, the Dhaola 
Dhar rising to 16,000 feet. 

To the south spreads the sub-Himalayan coun- 
try, the fine rock which Englishmen have loved to 
call Gibraltar, with the temple of Asa Pura on the 
summit, glittering in the rays of the setting sun. 
Below, a vast confusion of hills, plains, valleys, 
tossed and tumbled together, till, far away on 
the horizon, may be perceived the peak above 
Simla. 

Poets have dreamed that as to every soul there 
is a supreme hour corresponding with the hour 
of birth, so to every place a special hour when 
beauty reaches the zenith. Such is sunset to the 
Kangra Valley. Nature dresses her palette with a 
lavish hand, and throws on the canvas a succession 
of gorgeous tints bewildering in their loveliness. 
The lights and shadows change rapidly as if by 
a magician’s wand. Every moment some fresh 
range comes into view. 

Eastward lies the high table-land, the celebrated 
plain of Mundi: the plain a warm reddish tint, 
skirted by bold sulphur-coloured hills, with faint 
blue mists floating in the hollows, and at the far- 
ther end a vista of blue mountains, higher and 
higher, melting into the clouds. Westward js a 
rich fertile plain, with the silver threads of water- 
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courses winding through groves of trees. There 
are deep shadows and bands of colour changing 
from glowing purple to indigo, and fading into the 
grey of the low hills that finish the picture. 

The tea factories are constructed according to 
the taste of their owners, some showing the care- 
less, dilapidated appearance of Indian bungalows, 
others painted a spotless white, picked out with 
green shutters and bars, as neat and prim as if 
they had never looked on anything but Dutch 
windmills and canals. To each estate there is a 
‘*jemadar,” a sort of steward, who has usually 
been employed for years on the same estate, and 
on whom much responsibility rests. Nothing can 
be simpler than tea-making when once you know 
how to do it. The process is delightfully clean, 
and takes exactly twenty-four hours. The “leaf” 
brought in at ten a.m. will be tea by noon the 
next day. Water is abundant in the valley, and, 
where machinery is used, there is generally a 
water-course running through the factory to feed 
the engine. 

There are four principal operations: picking, 
withering, rolling, and drying, or firing. The 
“leaf” (ze. small shoots, each bearing two or 
three leaves) is brought into the factory in large 
round flat baskets. Each basket is weighed as it 
is brought in. Four pounds of leaf will make one 
pound of tea. The inner small leaves or buds 
become Orange Pekoe; the leaves next to these, 
Pekoe ; then there is Pekoe Souchong, and soon, 
till the very coarse leaves are reached. In round 
bamboo trays, placed one above the other in 
shelves, the leaf is withered, and thus rendered 
less brittle. Then comes the rolling. 

On the larger estates, where machinery is used, 
150 pounds of tea can be rolled in half an hour. 
Heavy rollers work backwards and forwards across 
a gridiron, which permits the rolled mass to fall 
through into a box below, and thence into a tray, 
the whole shoot and leaves being rolled together. 

In an adjoining room coolies, sitting on the 
floor, press the leaves into hard balls by rolling 
on a ribbed iron plate. The balls are the size of 
croquet-balls, each containing about one pound of 
tea. Much juice is thus squeezed away, and the 
aromatic scent begins to be very good, the leaf at 
this stage having a reddish-green appearance. 
This rolling into balls causes much aching of 
wrists. It requires great skill and knack, some of 
the best men earning eight rupees a month. With 
very hard work one man can press two hundred 
balls in a day. The balls are placed in wooden 
trays covered with striped blanketing and allowed 
to ferment. According to the state of the weather, 
fermenting takes from half an hour to four or five 
hours. It is begun in balls, then the balls are 
broken up to allow the fermenting to proceed 
more freely. 

After this the leaf may perhaps be dried for a 
little in the sun. It is fired in ‘‘siroccos,” at a 
temperature of 260° to 300°, being placed in trays 
of brass netting, and by gradual stages approached 
nearer to the charcoal stove below. In this firing 
consists the nicety of tea-making, the fragrance of 
the leaf being the only safe test whether the firing 
has been sufficient. 





Next comes the “‘ headache” machine, a large 
machine like a loom, where, with a headache- 
producing noise, the tea is forced through a brass 
wire sieve into a tray below. The finer tea falls 
through, the coarse is left behind. Thus sorting 
is accomplished. The sieves can, of course, be 
fitted with any sized mesh required. 

The tea when sorted is placed in trays, and 
again fired for a short time over charcoal, then 
packed in square white wood chests lined with 
zinc, and will keep for twenty years. Connoisseurs 
will not drink tea less than six years old. 

A fine sense of taste is very necessary to the 
planter. If managing a large concern he will 
have to taste more than twenty varieties of tea 
every morning. He seldom cares much for after- 
noon tea. 

On some estates tea-making is carried on 
throughout the year, on others in “ flushes,” when 
for a short time there is a great press of work, 
and it is not unusual to begin tea-making at 
3a.m. There are five “flushes” or distinct crops 
in the year. The initiated know that tea made 
during the “rains” is very inferior. The yield is 
greater, but the juice is of poor quality. 

So much for tea-making inside the factory. 
The more picturesque portion of the process takes 
place outside, where gangs of coolies work under 
native overseers. Much labour is needful. The 
tea is hoed six times a year, and great care is 
required in pruning and plucking. Young boys 
are particularly clever at plucking. They begin to 
work at six years old, and start with two rupees a 
month, which increases gradually to four rupees. 

The overseers may be distinguished by a small, 
short, gay-coloured jacket. The boys wear rose- 
coloured or white turbans, their black hair, some 
three inches long, peeps out underneath above 
their square Hindoo faces. They are much 
wrapped up about the shoulders and throat, and 
wear a small square silver charm, or, with increas- 
ing means, one solitary gold bead. They work 
quite silently, and there is an entire absence of 
chaff. After work-hours they are playful, and go 
down merrily to the bazaar to buy sweetmeats. 
In spite of this childlike exterior, occasionally 
there are very bitter quarrels. 

Working hours are from 5 a.m. to 7 p.m., with 
a rest of nearly two hours for the midday meal. 
The coolies are summoned to the various factories 
by a gong, a bell, or steam-whistles, according to 
the artistic sensibilities of the planters. 

On some of the larger estates the feminine 
element is excluded, except in the case of a few 
pensioners. It is found that the presence of 
women in the gangs tends to distract the sterner 
sex from their work, that jealousies are fostered 
even to the outcome of duels, thus tending to 
diminish the number of tea-makers in the market, 
and enhance the price of skilled labour. Else- 
where we know the influence of women produces 
unmitigated good. Her mission in life is the 
improvement of man. Coolie women are, how- 
ever, different. A cruel accusation is brought 
against them. It is said that they talk too much 

Many of the coolies employed in the tea- 
gardens come from a distance of thirty or forty 
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miles, and are lodged in barracks built for the 
purpose. Once a month they get leave to return 
to their homes to fetch food, etc. Some of the 
men have worked for twenty years in the same 
garden. Small estates seldom use machinery. 
Everything is accomplished by the hands of the 
coolies. Where this is the case one man will 
make eight pounds of tea in a day. 

A coolie is never seen without a basket, and 
usually he carries a light hoe—a thick stick may, 
however, be substituted for this according to the 
season. To see a coolie gang thoroughly roused 
it is necessary to raise the cry of “jackal!” Disci- 
pline is thrown to the winds. Dropping their 
baskets, and waving their sticks aloft, away they 
go over hill and dale, shouting, yelling, throwing 
stones. Master Jackal gazes for a moment, listen- 
ing gravely, then patters gently away. The hue 
and cry grow every moment louder. The silent 
garden is soon ringing from end to end. The 
jackal pauses, raises his front foot, listens again, 
and again moves softly and quietly away. ‘There 
is no occasion for hurry, and an easy jog-trot is 
all the speed he attempts. Presently the voice 
of the overseer is heard sharply recalling the 
truant coolies. In a very hot chase Master Jackal 


has been known to lose his prey, but he has never 
lost his head, and to outwit a jackal is one of 
those things too difficult for the mind of man. 
Day after day he visits in broad daylight the 
poultry-yard of the planter, and invariably selects 
the finest bird. At night, as he sits down with his 
spouse to a cosy supper of a plump fowl—perhaps 


a goose, or even a turkey—he smiles a ghastly 
smile and says, “‘ Well, my dear, of all the stupid 
animals that ever I met, commend me to that two- 
legged animal, man!” 

When the rainy season commences every coolie 
prides himself on the possession of an umbrella. 
The history of umbrellas would be an interesting 
research in psychology. What idiosyncrasies of 
humanity have they not expressed! Foremost 
would come the umbrella of Empire at Delhi, 
which for so many centuries conveyed the right 
of sovereignty over the teeming millions of Hin- 
dostan, then by easy stages a descent to the 
umbrella of the French peasant—red silk de 
rigueur, with a brass figurehead, and bulky by 
preference. On a somewhat higher level the 
umbrella of the Eton boy, which in our own time 
consisted of a small piece of silk, without frame- 
work, folded tightly round a stick, for ornament, 
not use, and supporting the dignity of the wearer 
by occupying as little space as possible. The 
present Eton boy probably regards this con- 
trivance as altogether obsolete. The umbrella 
of the coolie differs from each and all of these. 
The frame is of light bamboo, with handle re- 
movable at will, the covering an ingenious thatch 
of large leaves. These leaves when fresh are a 
deep red; fading, they become orange, then 
Tusset. A coolie gang during the “rains” looks 
exactly like a group of some brilliant specimens 
of the mushroom family. 

Where women and girls are employed in the 
gardens their dress is always harmonious and pleas- 
ing in general effect, though incongruous enough in 








detail. They wear a gaily-striped bodice curiously 
cut, bars of yellow on a red or light-blue ground. 
In the younger girls this bodice is replaced by a 
jacket of red and white stripes. Then there is a 
full petticoat, generally a dull blye, and the long 
sari covering the head and draping the figure at 
the back, almost to the lower edge of the petti- 
coat, is usually white. Another favourite com- 
bination is a bright red skirt and jacket of a soft 
mulberry colour, surmounted by a snow-white 
sari. The women wear a profusion of silver orna- 
ments, an enormous cluster of large earrings, 
round the neck a great variety of silver chains— 
possibly the beautiful Kangra chain, with its per- 
forated flower pattern, falling row after row to the 
waist—heavy anklets, which are often elaborately 
worked, massive armlets, and a nose-ring. which 
is kept in position by a chain passing over the top 
of the ear and secured in the hair. 

Frequently these are all of pure silver, but 
where the fortune of the wearer does not permit 
silver, Birmingham comes gallantly to the rescue, 
and very strange are the coloured beads, bits of 
straw, and fantastic ornaments supplied from 
Brummagem workshops. 

In the case of women working in the field, 
their subdued draperies veil the splendour of their 
ornaments. With their wealthier and Mohamme- 
dan sisters (possibly the proud wife of the 
planter’s “‘ Uhansaman”) where the nose-ring is 
of pure gold the circumference of a cheese plate, 
and is perhaps combined with deep rose-coloured 
trousers and jacket, and a diaphanous floating 
drapery of pale blue, the toilet is decidedly 
striking—one that M. Worth would find it difficult 
to eclipse. 

We have endeavoured to sketch the tea shrub 
and its surroundings, but we have not touched on 
the many anxieties of the planter’s life. Tea is 
capricious and depends largely on the weather. 
Good tea is the result of good “leaf,” and for 
this a due proportion of rain and sun are necessary. 
No skill will compensate for an unpropitious 
season. Bad manufacture can never make good 
tea, but good manufacture can never make good 
tea out of inferior leaf. Hail-storms do much 
damage, bruising the leaf, rendering it broken 
and “ chippy.” 

A heavy rainfall is essential, and those who 
intend to visit the Kangra Valley should avoid the 
month of August, when perpetual rain and fog 
produce a veritable wet blanket. The inhabitants 
of the Valley call August the black month, and it 
has been known to rain for sixteen days and nights 
without intermission. September is a_ perfect 
month, and in October the planter (Oh! summit 
of felicity to the Anglo-Indian) may kill his sheep 
and eat him at his leisure. Even in June and July 
the temperature seldom exceeds that of an English 
summer. If we banish August from the calendar, 
the Kangra Valley is charming throughout the 
year—from the early spring, when the rhododen- 
drons are a sheet of crimson, and cowslips carry 
back the thoughts of the planters to English 
meadows, till late autumn, when snow, falling 
lower and lower on the hills, heralds the approach 
of the bright and invigorating winter. B. C, 
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[General Sir Gerald Graham, in his ‘‘ Recollections of General Gordon,” says that of all the memorials, the Boys’ Home is 
the most in accord with his known feelings and wishes. It will please many besides Sir Gerald Graham, to hear that the 
Ilome had its direct origin in a conversation that Gordon himself, Lord and Lady Tennyson, and the Hon. Hallam Tennyson 
had together, on the great benefit that would accrue to the nation, as well as to poor boys, if training camps were established 
to prepare boys for the army, or other service to the State. It was this conversation that led Mr. Hallam Tennyson to suggest 
the Gordon Boys’ Home as the National Memorial. The proposal at once commended itself as preferable to the Port Said 
Hospital, or any other scheme then before the Committee. The institution has been successfully carried on at Fort Wallington, 
Fareham, till larger premises are ready at Bagshot Heath. The Queen has approved of the plan, and has had the Boys down 
to Portsmouth for her inspection. Only enlarged funds are required to extend the Home in a manner worthy of the object, 
and of the memory of Gordon. The Hymns by Lady Tennyson—the words edited by Lord Tennyson, and the music edited 
by Dr. Bridge, of Westminster Abbey—are published by Messrs. Boosey, and are given in our pages by permission. ] 
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A DAY 


HE development of agriculture and of garden- 
ing has introduced upon the world-wide 
stage of English commerce a new class of 

traders of the first rank in the vendors of farm and 
garden seeds ; and, as like produces like, the most 
enterprising seedsmen have wisely made the im- 
provement of plants a part of their business. 

In this department of industry a foremost place 
belongs by common consent to the firm of which 
Mr. Martin Hope Sutton may be regarded as the 
founder. Born at Reading, in 1815, his very 
name is an illustration of the buoyancy of English 
energy. The day which saw his birth brought 
calamity to his father, who was a merchant and 
miller in that town, for a bank failure then an- 
nounced involved him in serious loss, which was 
aggravated by the suspension of a London house 
with whom he had business relations; but the 
father found an omen of good in the advent of 
his little son, and called him Hope, as he looked 
beyond that beclouded time. ‘The boy lived to 
more than justify the parental heart. At the age 
of seventeen he was promoted from school to a 
place in his father’s counting-house. Already he 
was an enthusiastic botanical student. Early and 


late his spare hours were given to his favourite 
pursuit. 


His holidays were occupied in visiting 
nurseries, or the more famous gardens of the great 
aristocratic houses. Funds in those days were 
scanty, and many miles were traversed on foot in 
the course of these studies. One instance is 
related, in which, after three days spent among 
the flowers at different places, he walked twenty- 
one miles home by night, in order to be at his 
post in business at the hour appointed in the 
morning. His father had allowed him “to dabble 
in garden seeds” at his own risk. His modest 
ambition now was to open a nursery garden. 
Accordingly a small plot of ground was secured, 
and in due course a gorgeous tulip bed attracted 
attention. This was the start. In 1837 the young 
man was admitted into partnership relations with 
his father, and shortly afterwards his brother 
Alfred joined the firm, which has since attained a 
world-wide repute under the style of Sutton and 
Sons. The nursery prospered, but it was ulti- 
mately abandoned, and the energies of the firm 
devoted to the seed trade. The vast business 
which it controls may thus be described as in 
part the outgrowth of a botanist’s enthusiasm. 
Many elements have, of course, combined in 
its success; but in these days, when so many a 
house has been built on personal ambitions, and 
so many a business founded with no other aim 
than money-getting, it is worth while to note the 
beginnings and modification of a great establish- 
ment under so simple and unselfish an inspiration 
as the love of flowers for their own sake. 

Behind a handsome frontage in the market- 
place at Reading lie the business premises, which 
cover nearly six acres, including many-storeyed 
warchouses, and large and lofty rooms for each 
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department. As we enter by a corridor, on 
either side of which stand rows of graceful 
plants, we pass the private post-office, where 
an amount of business is transacted greater than 
the postal record of many a provincial town. The 
offices of the chief officials are close at hand, 
and near by is a room in which samples of various 
seeds can be inspected. The letters of the day 
have already been distributed before our arrival. 
These are like the motive power of the great 
machine. Perhaps we can best form an idea of 
the volume of business which they represent by 
following some of them in their course through 
the house. So first we visit the ledger-oflice, 
which is as large and as full of desks and pon- 
derous books as the principal room in a London 
banking-house. A staff of more than fifty clerks 
is busily at work. Here we learn that the number 
of accounts reaches a total of more than sixty 
thousand. On one recent day, we are told, more 
than fifteen hundred letters passed through this 
department. The British ledger is in thirteen 
divisions. The great family of Smiths, we 
observe, insists on a considerable share, for there 
are more than nine hundred accounts open in 
their name; but so complete is the system of 
indexing that a few seconds suffice for the identifi- 
cation of any individual. So perfect, indeed, is 
the arrangement throughout that a mistake in 
identifying any particular customer is impossible. 
It is not so easy to check the odd mistakes that 
are sometimes made in orders, for the strangely- 
forgetful people so well known in the General 
Post Office and in many another house occa- 
sionally send their requests without attaching 
either name or address. 

Suppose now that the customer has _ been 
identified, and the order copied. It includes, it 
may be, a dozen sorts of flowers, with some of the 
best strains of petunias, a quantity of agricultural 
and vegetable seeds, some bulbs, and perhaps 
some fern seed. Here is a mixture! Accord- 
ingly it goes in turn through the flower and vege- 
table, and finally the agricultural, seed department. 
The required articles are at once put up in each 
and sent to the packer, who packs the parcel, 
sends back the order to the invoice-room, and 
receives a way-bill, which is dispatched with the 
parcel to the railway vans which are waiting on 
the premises. About 700 sacks, hampers, or 
other packages are dispatched daily. But it is 
only the heaviest parcels which go by rail. In 
the busy season many thousands of packages 
are sent through the private post-office free every 
week. 

All varieties of flower seeds, from mignonette, 
worth sixpence per ounce, to the highly-bred 
begonia, valued at two hundred guineas per ounce, 
in neatly-labelled packets, fill the drawers and 
other compartments which cover the whole of the 
wall space of the large room devoted to this 
branch of the trade. We will suppose that one of 
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the numerous assistants has taken in charge an 
order just received. Passing rapidly from drawer 
to drawer, he collects the different packets re- 
quired. He then has his order checked by the 
head of the department, when the packets are 
made up into a parcel, having the initial letter of 
the customer’s surname affixed to it. 

If vegetable seeds are included in the same 
order, the parcel, as we have said, is passed on to 
the vegetable seed department. In the centre of 
this long room are rows of counters, while the 
walls again are covered with innumerable drawers. 
More than two million packets of seeds were to 
be seen at the time of our visit. Of mustard seeds 
there were, for example, 160 bushels put up in 
paper bags of various sizes. Other rooms adjacent 
act as feeders to the various needs of these two 
departments. If the arithmetic of these millions 
exceeds our calculating powers, much more is the 
imagination baffled if for a moment we lose sight of 
business details, and think of the amazing poten- 
tialities of vegetable life which are treasured here, 
and the multitudes of forms of living green that 
will soon be emerging from them. 

A still larger room—180 feet long by 60 in 
width—is devoted to the orders for farm seeds. 
Hé&e again is a vast variety, from the mammoth 

\niangold (weighing 60 lb.) to the finest grass seed. 
Every sack is labelled inside and out, and the men 
employed in the work of measuring and packing 
are well trained for the performance of their 
duties, so that mistakes may not occur. Close 
at hand are other rooms for the storage of sacks 


and bags, which are used by thousands during the 


season. In the seed potato store-room countless 
bushels of potatoes are carefully sorted by hand 
before being measured for sale in lots varying 
from a gallon to several tons. Beside these 
rooms there are warehouses laden with agri- 
cultural seeds, the inexhaustible reservoirs pre- 
pared for the recurring seasons. Four floors are 
here devoted to the storage of grass seeds, clover 
seeds, and seeds of mangold and turnip. Here, 
too, on the mixing floor, the various mix- 
tures of grass seeds are prepared, according to 
the soil they may be intended for, or the purpose 
for which they are required. In four piles of 
grass, clover, mangold, and turnip seeds there 
was enough to sow respectively 53,000 acres, 
75,000 acres, 32,000 acres, and 102,000 acres. 
None of these seeds, however, are sold in the 
state they are received from the growers, for, as 
every miller cleans his corn by means of steam- 
driven machinery, and takes out of the finest sam- 
ples received from the farmers a great deal of 
rubbish, so here the seeds are carefully cleaned 
before being passed on to the order-room. Ma- 
chinery is also employed; but the seeds that 
cannot be cleaned or sorted in this way are 
all hand-sifted. Thus we noticed the potatoes 
passing each under review. In another store- 
room women were employed at a series of tables, 
specially constructed, on which the peas or 
beans, as it may be, are spread and sorted, the 
good swept through holes into storage, and the 
bad cast away. Other still finer seeds are spread: 
out on black boards, where by means of a power- 





fully reflected light everv imperfect one is imme- 
diately seen and removed. 

This extreme care has undoubtedly been among 
the causes which, from a business of ordinary 
dimensions, have raised the firm to its present emi- 
nence. Adulteration was in earlier years the com- 
mon practice of seedsmen—due, perhaps, to the 
carelessness of less scientific times. It was pleaded 
that ‘‘ people always sowed too thickly, and if 70 
or 75 per cent. were growing seeds, no failure of 
crop or loss would be sustained.” Ordinary cus- 
tomers were content to buy in the mass, as if no 
test were possible. The Suttons from the first 
made the sale of “ net” seeds, as they are called— 
that is, of growing seeds only—the aim and rule 
of their business. Such a fact is not unworthy of 
record in the annals of industry, where honesty— 
though often so sadly shamed—still approves itself 
the best policy. We say this without intending 
the least reflection on other firms. 

In passing through all these various rooms we 
are struck with the prevailing order. Nowhere is 
there the least litter, nowhere the slightest indica- 
tion of waste; there is no dust, no dirt; but 
everywhere are the signs of care and the evi- 
dences of system, while the work goes forward in 
a comparative silence that reminds us of the pro- 
cesses of nature by which these seeds shall be 
translated into forms of beauty or of usefulness. 

We must pass more rapidly by some other 
features of interest. Seeds for India and our 
colonies at the Antipodes are packed in huge iron 
cases, which are well adapted for their purposes, 
and are not returned as ‘‘empties,” but utilised 
as water-tanks. The seeds are carefully dried 
before exportation to prevent their becoming 
mouldy on the passage, and packets of the more 
valuable kinds are placed in a tin box with an 
air-tight screw lid before being enclosed in the 
cases. This method and the plan of drying 
seeds for export are characteristic inventions of 
the firm whose seeds are in great demand in 
foreign countries. Packages may sometimes be 
seen addressed to places as far apart as the West 
Indies and Japan, or as much out of the range of 
ordinary traffic as the interior of Africa. As a 
necessary adjunct to such multifarious packing is 
the carpenters’ shop, where another large staff of 
men are employed. 

So far we have been concerned chiefly with the 
modes of storage and distribution. A visit to the 
modelling-room reminds us of the achievements 
of production. The artificial vegetables and roots 
here prepared, and preserved for the purposes of 
occasional exhibition, are not only interesting as 
specimens of the modeller’s skill, but as the exact 
counterpart of the actual growths are many of 
them startling illustrations of the possibilities of 
the garden and the field. 

The accumulation of these vast stores of seed 
is a matter that requires not less discretion and 
energy than the business by which they are dis- 
persed. The distribution is for the main part 
accomplished in three or four months, but the 
twelve are occupied in preparation for it. The 
farms and gardens in which the seeds are 
grown are situated in various counties—Essex, 
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Cambridge, Kent, Lincoln, and others, the cli- 
mate and soil of which specialty adapt them to this 
kind of cultivation, and in some parts of the Con- 
tinent. Many flower and vegetable seeds are 
grown abroad in more sunny climes, and most 
grass seeds almost éntirely so. All the arrange- 
ments for the supply of seeds by the various 
growers are made under the immediate super- 
vision of one of the partners. Take, for example, 
Brussels sprouts, or any other biennial ‘The 
** stock” seed or seed of selected roots is sown in 
March, and planted out in July and August. The 
crop is harvested the following summer for delivery 
and sale in winter and spring. The seed, there- 
fore, is only forthcoming two years after the 
**stock” seed was sown, and, as it cannot be im- 
provised, nice management is required, so that 
the store may suffice and yet not prove excessive— 
the rule being to sell new seeds only. The pur- 
chase of grass seeds and clovers is superintended 
by another member of the firm, and requires 
accurate botanical knowledge, which, with the aid 
of the microscope, enables the expert to detect 
any undesirable presence. 

Mr. Darwin has mentioned the special talent of 
plant-breeders, and was well acquainted with the 
fact that those who excel in any particular branch 
spend many years in attaining that degree of 
** perfection.” They are the originators of the 
best varieties of plants that may be known to 
us to-day, which may become second-best to- 
morrow. The seedsman, trying everything in 
his grounds, secures this best seed, and entrusts 
it to his growers—that is, to those farmers in this 
and other countries whom he commissions as 
producers of the bulk of the seed he sells. An in- 
timate acquaintance with the types and character 
of plants, combined with the pains devoted during 
many years to the raising of the best stocks of each 
kind of root, vegetable, and flower, have proved 
the very foundations of success in the instance 
before us. There is a trial-house attached to the 
premises, in which a sample from every parcel 
of seed received is carefully tested. Its shelves 
are filled with pans representing many varieties. 
A given number of seeds are taken from each 
bag indiscriminately and sown, and a record kept 
of the growth. 

The trial-grounds near Reading, which in their 
brilliant summer colouring have attracted the at- 
tention of so many travellers by the Great Western 
Railway, are not used for the raising of seeds 
for sale, nor for cultivating specimens of plants 
for exhibition, but for the purpose of making 
experiments and testing comparative merits. The 
land is divided by roads which are bordered by 
pots, showing the habit of growth of the different 
grasses; there are alsq pathways, marking out a 
series of large plots and areas, containing the 
different ‘‘trials” of mangolds, swedes, turnips, 
cabbages, cauliflowers, broccoli, carrots, parsnips, 
or other farm and garden produce. Plots are 
also set apart for testing peas and beans; and there 
are others for flower seeds, which are grown ani! 
ripened and harvested here. There are also 
smaller grounds, where the successive growths 





of flowers are tended, and the hybridisation of 











plants is pursued with the devotion proper to 
science. 

Hybridising, it is well known, has long engaged 
the closest attention of the naturalist, but it has 
only been systematically resorted to as a means of 
plant improvement within the memory of living 
gardeners. “It is surprising,” said the “ Florist” 
not much more than thirty years ago, “‘ consider- 
ing the interesting nature of the pursuit, that there 
are so few persons engaged in the hybridisation 
of plants.” The amateurs of that period were 
comparatively few and uninstructed, and the busi- 
ness of great seedsmen was only commencing. At 
the present time, however, in the gardens at 
Reading the hybridiser has become one of the 
most important members of a highly-trained staff; 
and scores of plants might readily be named 
which owe their place in public esteem entirely to 
the art by which different types or species have 
been blended. 

From the year of the Irish famine may be said 
to date that development of their trade in seeds 
which has placed the firm at the head of this 
particular industry. Government made haste in 
1847 to gather from all available sources supplies 
of seed, such as parsnip, carrot, beet, cabbage, 
turnip, etc., in order that edible crops might be 
placed, with the least possible delay, within reach 
of the Irish, who were deprived of their ordinary 
means of sustenance by the ravages of the potato 
disease. ‘The firm received its share of orders, 
and perceiving that this failure of the potato 
must of necessity encourage the demand of sub- 
stitutes, resolved to direct their efforts exclusively 
to the supply of seed. The “‘trial-ground” at 
Reading was henceforth made the scene of con- 
stant experiments in plant culture. Indefatigable 
efforts were made to improve those varieties of 
vegetables possessing the greatest economic value. 
As one result, for example, important varieties of 
the potato have been introduced into the markets, 
having greater power of resistance to disease. 

These investigations have sometimes a nationali 
importance. Thus a series of experiments was 
instituted in cross-fertilising what was supposed 
to be Solanum maglia, a potato discovered by Mr. 
Darwin, inhabiting the cold and wet districts of 
Southern Chili, by breeding from which it was 
hoped seedlings might be obtained more likely to 
thrive in our own climate. It has, however, been 
found that the plant operated upon was not the true 
species; and thus the experiments have had to 
be recommenced. But the number of varieties 
produced of this homely vegetable are already 
enough to startle the ordinary consumer. Thus 
at the last autumnal show of the Royal Horti- 
cultural Society the firm exhibited 125 sorts, of 
which twenty-seven were varieties introduced by 
themselves, and twenty were seedlings not yet 
offered to the public, while other twenty came 
from America. These varieties have all been raised 
with the greatest care, and a record is kept of their 
parentage, the result of most careful cross-fertili- 
sation. It is interesting to state that the older 
growths keep up their popularity, and the different 
sorts seem each to be required as specially suitable 
for some particular soil, climate, or purpose. 
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There is scarcely any kind of vegetable which 
is not the subject of experiment. Tomatoes are 
rapidly growing in popular favour under the 
treatment they have received. Even the familiar 
lettuce is treated with the most respectful atten- 
tion, not fewer than sixty-five varieties being 
grown in the trial-grounds last year. We note 
at least 120 vegetable varieties introduced by 
this one firm; and they have, too, added more 
than sixty varieties of flowers to our English 
gardens. If the varieties of agricultural roots 
are not so numerous, yet the work of selection 
achieved in this department has been even more 
important. Mangold wurzel itself, one of the 
leading crops of the farm, was first brought to 
public notice in the southern counties by Mr. 
Martin Hope Sutton some fifty years since, and 
though the mangold of that date would not 
now be grown in consequence of its coarseness, 
the varieties he selected from it are more exten- 
sively used than any others. With regard to other 
root and forage plants, almost every variety now 
in cultivation is the result of efforts made to im- 
prove upon older types. 

A great interest attaches also to the grasses, but 
we cannot do more than suggest the nature of the 
experiments made. These are curiously indicated 
in a chart, where the growth of each sort in suc- 
cessive weeks is exactly indicated by a line traced 
from point to point, after the fashion in which we 
are accustomed to track the changes of the baro- 
meter. The first growth is recorded in height of 
inches, and the aftermath also. Other most im- 
portant investigations have to do with the mixture 
of grasses for pasture, and their adaptedness to 
particular soils. ‘The whole question of pas- 
tures has been treated by the firm in their 
“Farmers’ Year Book,” and in Mr. Martin J. 
Sutton’s valuable work, ‘‘ Permanent and Tem- 
porary Pastures.” Fifty-four different mixtures 
are included in the lists which a wide expe- 
rience has compiled. Among the prescriptions 
will be found those which the firm has used in 
sowing down the grounds of the International 
Exhibitions at Paris, Vierina, Philadelphia, and 
Melbourne, as well as the racecourse at Gibraltar, 
the cricket-ground at Malta, and many wide sheep- 
tuns in New Zealand, and pastures in England. 

Every season has its features of special interest. 
Take, for example, the primula sinensis. In 1873 
there were but six distinct varieties of this popular 
flower. These have been much improved by se- 
lection, which is accomplished by saving stock 
seed from the very finest plants out of many hun- 
dreds, and never allowing one plant to seed which 
does not quite come up to the standard of excel- 
lence required. In 1879 a marked change was 
effected by the introduction of a variety of a deep 
blood-red colour. From that date to the present 
€very year some new variety has been forthcom- 
ing. The most remarkable change was in the blue, 
a colour for many years thought to be quite 
foreign to the primula family. Double primulas 
were formerly propagated only from cuttings, avery 
slow and difficult process, but of recent years a 
strain has been introduced which will reproduce 
itself from seed, and in no less than six distinct 





colours, viz. :—scarlet, rose, white, red, lilac, and 
improved double carmine. A remarkable novelty 
of this season is to be found in the class of orna- 
mental foliage primulas, the varieties of which are 
as beautiful in their leaves as they are in their 
flowers. When we add that there are now no less 
than twenty-seven distinct varieties as against six 
in 1873, the change wrought in this one flower will 
be apparent to all. Almost as much might be said 
of the begonia, cineraria, calceolaria, cyclamen, 
gloxinia, and many others. 

It is impossible to enumerate the varied prizes 
and honours won by the firm, including the French 
decoration of the Legion of Honour conferred on 
one of its members. Last year alone six medals 
of the highest order were carried off. A word is 
due to the correspondence department. Ques- 
tions covering a very wide range of topics, from 
the naming of a plant to the formation of perma- 
nent pasture at home or abroad, and others of 
considerable interest and importance no doubt to 
those who put them, are answered here. The 
total number of letters, including every class 
received in the house, frequently reaches two 
thousand a day in the busier seasons. Once a 
year fifty thousand catalogues are sent out; they 
weigh twenty-five tons, and, being all dispatched 
on the same day, can only be taken at St. Martin’s- 
le-Grand by special previous arrangement. 


The conditions under which our great industries 
are carried forward are matters of interest to all 
concerned in the progress of the people. It is 
pleasant to note at Reading how many of those 
who occupy responsible posts have been long in 
the service of the firm. ‘Some of them stand, as 
paid officers, high on the ladder, but they all 
climbed it in the employment of the firm, with 
whom rests the honour of having trained their 
large staff at home and helped them upwards from 
the lowest rung. It is a remarkable fact that the 
two founders of the business are still superintend- 
ing, with their four sons, all these operations, 
while other three of their sons are labouring in 
the Foreign Mission field. Reading has been happy 
in its philanthropic citizens. We raise perhaps the 
veil of privacy when we state that the business day 
begins with the reading of the Bible and prayer, 
attendance at which is optional. A lectare by Mr. 
Martin Hope Sutton, published some years since, 
and entitled, ‘‘The Christian in the World: his 
Path and his Guide,” gives the clue to the 
principles of his own procedure. The well- 
known “ Abbey Hall,” built by him in close con- 
junction to his business premises, is a centre 
of religious work. Here lectures are delivered. 
There is, too, a library, well provided with books 
and periodicals, and a reading-room, with the 
accessories of a first-class institute. A like spirit 
appears in the “‘ British Workman,” built by his 
brother, on the other side of the street—with its 
restaurant, its club-room, and its chambers, at 
which even a passing artisan may find a comfort- 
able resting-place. Such efforts wherever made 
help to redeem this money-making age from re- 
proach, and encourage others who are seeking to 
solve its perplexing problems. 





A MODEL PUBLISHER. 


JOSEPH JOHNSON, OF ST. PAUL’S CHURCHYARD. 


GOOD deal of discussion has lately been 
going on as to the relations of authors and 
publishers. Some statements by Mr. Walter 

Besant, in an address to a society for the protec- 
tion of authors, gave the impression that publishers 
on the whole dealt unfairly, especially in making 
profits not plainly disclosed in the returns about 
books published on “the half-profit system.” 
Several of the leading publishers felt indignant at 
the implied charge, and professed their readiness 
to show vouchers for all outlay charged in their 
accounts. Mr. Besant’s reply was to the effect 
that ‘‘there are publishers and publishers,” and 
that his remarks applied only to dishonest mem- 
bers of the craft. Many letters were published, 
in the ‘“‘ Times” and elsewhere, on various points 
connected with the discussion; but the controversy 
leaves the subject very much where it was. No 
rules or customs of the trade, nor any arrange- 
ments, even in legal form, can be of avail, com- 
pared with personal character for honour and 
integrity. 

The whole discussion recalls the high testi- 
mony universaily borne to one who was long 
regarded among publishers as “ the father of the 
trade,” Joseph Johnson, of St. Paul’s Churchyard. 

In a charming book, lately published (by 
Messrs. Griffith, Farran, and Co.), ‘‘ Memories of 
Seventy Years,” by Mrs. Herbert Martin, niece of 
Mrs. Barbauld, we find this entry: ‘‘ The authors 
of the last age were fortunate in their publisher, 
Mr. Joseph Johnson, of St. Paul’s Churchyard, 
whom they all regarded as their friend. He was 
highly intelligent, kind, and friendly, and most 
liberal in pecuniary matters. His generosity to 
Cowper on the unexpected success of his poems 
is well known. He was in the habit of collecting 
at his simple hospitable table the choicest literary 
society of the time, which was perhaps more 
entirely enjoyed than the splendid parties of Mrs. 
Montagu.” On hearing of his death, Miss Edge- 
worth wrote to Mrs. Barbauld, ‘‘ What a loss! 
what an irretrievable loss have we all sustained by 
the death of our excellent friend Johnson! Iam 
glad to find that his fortune was not injured by 
his generosity.” Dr. Aikin said, in a letter to his 
daughter, in 1804, ‘The Barbaulds and your 
mother and I spent yesterday with Mr. Johnson 
at his country house, near Fulham. He has gota 
pretty snug house, handsomely furnished, with an 
elegant drawing-room opening into a very good 
garden. We drank tea upon a nice grass-plot 
under the shade of a mulberry-tree. Our old 
friend was in very good spirits, and pleased to see 
us.” 

Johnson died on December 2oth, 1809, and in 
the Gentleman’s Magazine for that year (p. 1167) 
there is a memoir and obituary notice written by 
Dr. J. Aikin. He was born at Liverpool in 
November, 1738. His parents were dissenters 





of the Baptist denomination. [Fle was sent to 
London at the age of fourteen, and apprenticed 
with Mr. Keith, of Gracechurch Street. After 
his apprenticeship was ended he opened a shop 
on Fish Street Hill, choosing the situation 
because it was in the track of the medical students 
attending the great hospitals in the Borough. 
From that place he removed to Paternoster Row, 
where he lived for some years in partnership first 
with Mr. Davenport, and then with Mr. John 
Payne. His house and stock were entirely de- 
stroyed by fire in 1770, after which he removed to 
St. Paul’s Churchyard, where he carried on busi- 
ness without a partner during the remainder of 
his life. 

“The character,” says Dr. Aikin, “ which Mr. 
Johnson established by his integrity, good sense, 
and honourable principles of dealing, soon raised 
him to eminence as a publisher; and many of 
the most distinguished names in science and 
literature during the last half century appear in 
works which he ushered into the world. Of a 
temper the reverse of sanguine, with a manner 
somewhat cold and indifferent, and with a decided 
aversion to all arts of puffing and parade, the 
confidence and attachment he inspired were 
entirely the result of his solid judgment, his un- 
affected sincerity, and the friendly benevolence 
with which he entered into the interests of all 
who were connected with him. Although he was 
not remarkable for the encouragement he held 
out to authors—the consequence of his being 
neither sanguine nor pushing—yet it was his in- 
variable rule, when the success of a work sur- 
passed his expectations, to make the writer a 
partaker in his emolument, though he lay under 
no other obligation to do so than his own notions of 
justice and generosity. The kindness of his 
heart was equally conspicuous in all the relations 
of life. His house and purse were always open 
to the calls of friendship, kindred, or misfortune; 
and perhaps few men of his means and condition 
have done more substantial services to persons 
whose merits and necessities recommended them 
to his notice.” 

Mr. Johnson did not confine his publications 
to any school either of religion or politics, as may 
be seen from his issuing the works of writers s0 
differing in their views as Cowper and Darwin, 
Hannah More and Maria Edgeworth. He got 
into trouble by selling some copies of a pamphlet 
of which he was not the publisher, and which was 
the reply to one of which he had sold a far larger 
number on the orthodox side on the Arian con- 
troversy. When Gilbert Wakefield was sent to 
Dorchester Gaol for writing that pamphlet, Johnson 
was fined, and for a short time also imprisoned, for 
selling it. Dr. Aikin says on this subject that the 
including him in the prosecution ‘‘ was generally 
considered as the ungenerous indulgence of long- 
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hoarded spleen against him on account of publica- 
tions not liable to legal censure, though displeasing 
to authority.” It is quite true that some of John- 
son’s literary connections were among men of 
advanced views, both on religious and political 
questions, such as Dr. Priestley and the Aikins. 
He was, however, so little regarded as a party 
man that he retained the friendship of men of 
the most opposite sentiments. The biographical 
literature of the time abounds with proofs of the 
high place he held in the opinion of the wise and 
good of all classes. 

Reference has already been made to his gene- 
rosity toward the poet Cowper. Ina letter to the 
Rev. W. Unwin, May 1st, 1781, in announcing his 
first poetical venture, Cowper writes: “In the 
press, and speedily will be published, in one 
volume, octavo, price three shillings, ‘ Poems, by 
William Cowper, of the Inner Temple, Esq.’” 
After describing the contents of the volume, and 
the reasons for not making his design known 
sooner, he says: ‘‘ Not knowing where to find 
underwriters who would choose to insure them (if 
published by subscription), and not finding it 
convenient to a purse like mine to run any hazard, 
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even upon the credit of my own ingenuity, I was 
very much in doubt for some weeks whether any 
bookseller would be willing to subject himself to 
an ambiguity that might prove very expensive in 
case of a bad market. But Johnson has heroically 
set all peradventure at defiance, and taken the 
whole charge upon himself. So out I come.” 

As the preface to this volume is written by the 
Rev. John Newton, formerly of Olney, then Vicar 
of St. Mary Woolnoth, it is probable that he 
brought the author and publisher into communi- 
cation. The book did not excite much attention. 
The subjects were too grave and unattractive for 
those who read only for amusement, and the style 
and flow of the verse was different from the arti- 
ficial sing-song into which English poetry had 
falien since the days of Pope. But when the 
“‘Task” appeared, every one felt that a poet had 
arisen of unquestionable genius, and that a new 
light had appeared in English literature. The 
new volume at once became popular, and buoyed 
up its heavier predecessor. It was then that 
Johnson behaved to the author with a generosity 
in keeping with his character as an honourable and 
liberal publisher. 


OF THE VIOLET. 


CHAPTER V.—AT THE VIOLET. 


OWARDS midnight on that last day of the 
year the firing of mortars or small cannon 
announced that an important event was about 

to occur in the village. 


Boom! Boom! Boom-Boom! 

While the hammer of the bell struck its twelve 
blows, marking the midnight hour, the glass door 
of the public-house opened. Daniel invited the 
young people who had been firing their salute to 
enter and drink a glass of wine. There were four 
or five of them who did not appear to have need 
of more liquor. At the long table of the tap- 
room there were two enormous bottles, huge- 
looking at any time, but especially at such an 
hour and such a season. Spite of their volumi- 
nous capacity the contents of the two flagons dis- 
appeared in the gullets of the young men, to the 
last drop. Daniel took only a small portion for 
the mere form of drinking with them. 

“This is prime wine,” said one of the most 
determined drinkers. 

“To the prosperity of the Violet,” said another. 

His jovial comrades examined the new stove, 
the cigar boxes on a high shelf, and at another 
side a stage bearing sundry flagons with gilt 
labels—Jamaica Rum, Cognac, Vermouth, Ab- 
sinthe, Cherry Brandy, Anisette de Bordeaux, 
Parfait Amour, etc. 

“Nothing is wanting here,” observed one of 
the young men. 

“Here, too, is a newspaper,” added Daniel, 
pointing to the stand where it was fixed. 
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The survey being completed, and the wine 
finished, the visitors left, thanking Daniel for his 
courtesy. 

Before leaving the place they fired a parting 
salute so near to the house that the two large 
glass panes of the door were shivered to atoms by 
the concussion. There were shouts of laughter 
at the catastrophe. Daniel tried to appear un- 
concerned, and only begged them to go, and be 
more careful another time. They went off sing- 
ing a Bacchanalian song. 

At the noise of the broken glass Marguerite had 
risen quickly, fearing some misfortune. The 
daughters, starting out of their sleep, asked, with 
trembling voice, what was the matter. As to 
Jules, who slept at the stables near the cattle, he 
did not care to turn out to ascertain what was 
going on in the street. 

Having closed the house, Daniel was at last 
able to get to his bedroom. Long before day- 
break, while he was yet plunged in deep slumber, 
a loud voice was heard in front of the house, 
shouting, ‘* Daniel, Daniel.” 

Going to the window, he opened it, and asked 
what the man wanted at such an hour as that. 

“I am frightfully thirsty. Open the door, I 
want to handsel the new house,” was the reply of a 
man of middle age, a notorious drunkard. 

“It is too early,” said Daniel. ‘I don’t open 
for you.” 

“You don’t open for me! What are public-houses 
made for but to give drink to thirsty souls ?” 
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“‘Come later,” said Daniel, as he shut the 
window. © 

To revenge himself for being refused the 
drunken man gave the lower panel of the door a 
furious kick and then made off, swearing like one 
possessed. 

The first of January, New Year’s Day, is an im- 
portant season. For the Christian it is a day for 
thanksgiving; a day for renewal of Divine grace ; 
a day for domestic joys. It is also a day when 
the Christian feels the need of seeking from God 
true strength and true wisdom for another stage 
in the journey of life. 

There are households where, after all works of 
necessity have been attended to, it is the custom 
for all the members of the family to assemble in 
one room. There is a bright fire and cups are 
laid all round the tables, the centre of which pre- 
sents a large heap covered over with a white 
cloth. Beneath this cloth are concealed the new 
year gifts intended for the children, parcels 
brought by the postman, and presents from 
friends. The déetiner is prepared, hot coffee and 
milk and wholesome bread. Before sitting down 
to the meal a portion of Holy Scripture is read, 
the head of the family invokes the blessing of 
Heaven on all present, on any members of the 
family not present, also all absent friends or 
enemies, if there are any, and all men. But soon 
the mysterious heap is uncovered, and each re- 
ceives what is addressed to his or her name. 
Then follow cries of joy or surprise as the 
wrappers are taken off and strew the table with 
their débris. . 

At the Violet the morning of New Year’s Day 
passed in a very different manner. Daniel, still 
fatigued by the work and bustle of the previous 
day, and his short night’s rest, had to be on the 
move at a very early hour to find the glazier, to 
repair the disaster of his broken windows, for he 
was too orderly a man to think of allowing any 
one to see such a wreck on the first day of opening 
the house. He had trouble enough to find what 
he wanted. Already in the morning several per- 
sons came to drink their half-pint. Two or three 
contented themselves with sitting near the stove, 
and there rubbing their hands, without ordering 
any drink. Children and others, from curiosity, 
stopped in the road opposite the house to examine 
the sign. It was a board painted drab colour with 
a red border. On the board, near each end, was 
a rude painting of an enormous bunch of violets. 
A la Violette was the motto over them, and below 
Bon Vin. 

Jules Veily went to the house of his godfather 
Osterd, to offer him the compliments of the 
season. On reaching the house he met the 
councillor, and gave to him a sheet of paper 
carefully folded. It was a letter in which the 
young lad expressed his good wishes. Osterd 


thanked him and made him come to his room, 
where there was no one but themselves. Then 
he gave him one of the beautiful two-franc pieces 
then recently struck, and a prettily bound volume 
of travels with illustrations. 

“You will take great care of that book, Jules,” 
he said: ‘‘ you can let your friends read it, but 








do not lend it to very many, in case the engravings 
get dirtied or injured.” 

“Yes, godfather! I thank you very much.” 

‘*Now, Jules, listen attentively to me. Your 
father has to-day opened a public-house ; I think 
you will do all that is in your power to save your 
mother from over-fatigue. You are old enough 
now to render many little services which you will 
yourself think of, such as helping her to fetch 
water or wood, cleaning the potatoes, and so on. 
If your parents order you to go to draw wine from 
the cellar, promise me never to drink any your- 
self, even when offered a glass by the customers, 
Will you promise this to your godfather ?” 

** Yes, indeed, I promise you.” 

“Well, my young friend, go, and may the good 
Lord guard you.” 

In the afternoon the Violet filled gradually 
with people. The room was comfortable, and 
the weather was cold. Daniel, with a white cap, 
a grey woollen vest, and green apron, went to and 
fro, between the taproom and the cellar, sold a 
cigar to one, a petit verre to another, finding the 
business by no means unproductive, and as yet 
tolerably easy. To attract customers he began 
with his best cask, and gave good measure as 
well as good liquor. ‘I can only say that this is 
first-rate wine,” was the remark of one of the 
customers; “if you continue to give as good as 
this you’ll get on.” 

The day passed thus till midnight. Marguerite 
and her daughters were in the kitchen, opposite 
the taproom, where they were troubled about 
twenty times by people coming to light their 
pipes or cigars there, without any reason for 
going save that they were very ready to say 
good evening to the mistress of the house, who 
had been known to all the village as a comely 
and nice-mannered woman. The whole house 
was already redolent of wine and tobacco, which, 
along with the stuffy heat from the stove, and 
the number of people in the taproom, made an 
unpleasant and unwholesome atmosphere. 

When the children had gone to bed, and the 
house was closed, Daniel counted the proceeds of 
the day, which amounted to sixty francs. 

“You see,” he said, cheerfully, to his wife— 
‘you see that working in this way is well worth 
the trouble. Jules Osterd always looks at the 
dark side of things. Without the public-house 
we should not have gained a centime to-day. 
Ah! bah! the idea of Cousin Demiollet was a 
first-rate one. It is only enterprising and indus- 
trious people who know how to get on in this 
world.” 

“Only it is a great pity,” replied Marguerite, 
“that the house has this dreadful smell of wine 
and tobacco.” 

‘What, do you smell anything? I notice 
nothing more than usual; if there were, you will 
soon get used to it. Besides, it is not an un- 
healthy smell.” 


CHAPTER VI.—THE WIDOW’S SON. 


Soon after the opening of the Violet, Daniel, 
going to his fields, met near the entrance to the 
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village a little caléche, the windows of which were 
quite closed. The coachman pulled up, and a 
middle-aged lady opened the window on the side 
where Daniel was passing, and begged him to 
show her the house of Monsieur Revanne. 

“Is it David Revanne, madam, or Solomon?” 

“Tt is David.” 

“His house is the last but one in the village, on 
the right.” 

Besides the lady, there was in the carriage a 
young man about twenty years of age, whose face 
looked pale and his features emaciated. The 
window was quickly shut, and the carriage con- 
tinued its way towards the village, and Daniel in 
the opposite direction. 

Madame Lyherp, widow of a rich manufacturer, 
had only this son, whose education and training 
had from early years been badly directed. Con- 
stantly occupied with business, M. Lyherp had 
taken no concern about the religious and moral 
principles which ought to .have been inculcated 
in his son. The mother was a weak woman, who 
humoured her son in all his fancies, and we can 
readily understand how he had easily yielded to 
the temptations by which he was beset and the 
evil propensities of his own heart. At twenty 
Arthur Lyherp, with his constitution enfeebled, 
and both mind and body injured by his dissipated 
habits, had fallen into an almost hopelessly bad 
state of health. His mother thought that, by 
going to some remote village, the country air and 
the absence of the excitement of a town might 
give the poor lad some chance of recovering his 
bodily health and moral tone. Having heard 
from a friend of the house of M. David Revanne, 
she had decided to take the comfortable apart- 
ments there, with which she was much pleased. 
Arthur found the situation pretty; the sun shone 
into the windows of his room, and for the first 
few days he found interest in the village. The 
weather was as yet not too cold; the roads were 
dry, and Madame Lyherp made some little excur- 
sions, which seemed to give strength to the young 
man. 

But soon he preferred to go out by himself. 
He had remarked the Violet, the sign of which 
struck him as being original. One day he entered 
the house. Marguerite was there alone. He 
asked for half a pint of her best wine. He found 
it excellent, and when it was finished he asked 
for another half-pint. 

“But, sir,” said Marguerite, noticing perhaps 
his delicate health, “is it good for you to drink 
so much wine in the morning? I should think it 
not good for you. New wine is heating, and your 
cough seems very bad.” 

“On the contrary, it is the only thing that does 
me good,” he replied. 

“You would do better,” she said, “if you feel 
thirsty, to drink a glass of warm milk.” 

“My good woman,” replied Arthur, in a tone 
of command, “‘ serve what you are asked for, with- 
out troubling yourself about the health of people.” 

Marguerite gave him the second _half-pint. 
Arthur handed her a piece of gold, and when she 
gave him the change he looked at her with an 
impertinent leer, and said, 





“ Have I not often seen you in the village?” 

** No, sir, never.” 

“But yes,” he insisted. 
to M. Gorel’s children ?” 

“No, sir.” 

Turning away, she went back to the kitchen, 
where Arthur followed her. 

“Don’t be offended, madam; 
hands before I go.” 

“No, sir; and I beg you will never come again 
to this house.” 

“With your leave, my good woman, I shall 
come again to-morrow morning.” 

On this he went out, hiccuping, and not walking 
very steadily. 

Marguerite told Daniel of this visit when he 
came in, asking him not to be out of the way when 
the young man came the next morning. 

Daniel arranged accordingly, and it was he who 
fetched the wine from the cave when Arthur 
Lyherp called, as he had announced his intention 
of doing. There was again no other customer in 
the public-house at the moment. 

“Is it you who are the master of this house, 
mon ami?” said he to Daniel. 

“Yes, Iam. Will you be good enough to tell 
me how old you are?” said Daniel. 

“‘Why do you ask me my age ?” 

“To know if we are contemporaries, as you 
call me ‘friend.’ I am thirty-eight, and I am in 
my own house.” 

“So am I,” said Arthur, “when I am here. A 
public-house belongs to any comer.” 

““ Yes, sir, that is true, provided any comer con- 
ducts himself in a civil and honourable way. Do 
you understand ?” 

Arthur smiled, but with such a ghastly look that 
Daniel felt pity for the miserable fellow, and 
restrained his anger, which was ready to break 
forth. 

“‘Give me another half-pint, mine host,” said 
Arthur, putting emphasis on the last words. 

“To-morrow, if you please, sir; I cannot 
oblige you to-day. You are too ill to have more 
wine now.” 

“To-morrow!” said the young man, in a pas- 
sion; “‘ to-morrow! I shall never put foot in your 
house again ; no, never!” . 

On this he dashed the empty bottle against the 
stove and broke it to pieces. Having done this, 
he threw half-a-franc on the table, and was making 
for the door. Daniel laid hold of his arm. 

‘One moment, if you please, sir,” he said. “‘ If 
I had not felt pity for your miserable condition I 
would have, in return, broken a stick over your 
shoulders to teach you better manners. Take this 
as a serious warning, for if you come here again 
you shall see how I treat you!” 

“Don’t talk that way, my good man ; you know 
your position as master of a public-house. I have 
money to spend. J.ook here [taking out of his 
pocket a handful of various coins], all this was 
for you; now it goes elsewhere! Take a stick 
and beat me! Dare you do that?” 

Daniel lost patience with the poor sot of a 
youth, but, letting him go, closed the door after 
him. 
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After that scene Arthur went no more to the 
Violet, but gave his patronage to the auberge of 
the commune. However, he was not cured of his 
drunkenness. New wine, if of good quality, is 
preferred by tipplers; it is sharper to the palate, 
and they can drink a larger quantity of it. Arthur 
could not get such good wine at the other house, 
so he sought some way of getting it from the 
Violet without going there. Opposite the house 
of David Revanne there was a dairyman with 
whom Arthur had occasionally chatted. ‘This 
man he asked if he would do a slight favour, 
for which he would reward him liberally. 

“Certainly, Monsieur Arthur,” said the man, 
“if it is in my power to render you any ser- 
vice.” 

“Tt is a very small affair—only to fetch me 
every evening a bottle of Veily’s best new wine as 
you return home.” 

“Nothing is more easy,” said the man. 

“Yes; but no one must see you fetch this wine, 
or know for what it is intended. You must put 
the bottle into one of your milk-cans, and as it is 
dark when you get back here, place the can where 
I can come for it, and you will find it there the 
next night empty.” 

A place was agreed upon, and Arthur gave his 
twenty-five francs to change, saying he might 
keep five for himself. 

** But, Monsieur Arthur, is it a pint bottle I am 
to bring?” 

‘** Yes, at first; we shall see afterwards.” 

Thus the poor mother was deceived, and the 
young man was hastening his own destruction. 
After eight days the pint bottle was changed for 
the regular federal quart bottle measure. Arthur 
kept it in a cupboard in his room, and drank it 
secretly. To such degradation of feeling, as shown 
in his compact with the milkman, does vice bring 
a man! 

“*What do you do with that quart of wine which 
you take away every night?” said Daniel to the 
dairyman when he found that he came so regu- 
larly. 

**Oh,” said he, ‘there are half a dozen of us. 
We play a game of cards at the stable, and have a 
glass before leaving.” 

Lying is easy to those who are capable of 
deceit. 

This arrangement lasted for three weeks. One 
evening the milkman came no more'to the Violet. 
Arthur Lyherp, found dead in his bed’ one morn- 
ing, had no further need of his services. The 
excess of this new wine broke the last thread of 
this enfeebled, wasted life. 

The cowkeeper, a heartless man—as any one 
who undertakes such a commission must be— 
divulged the secret. Daniel was much blamed by 
the respectable people in the village, and he him- 
self suffered keen remorse at the thought that his 
public-house had been the indirect cause of the 
melancholy end of young Lyherp. The widow 
soon left to return to her home. A few months 
after the son was forgotten by all who had known 
him. It is generally the case with young men of 
bad habits and evil life; they leave behind them 
no recollection worthy of being cherished. 








But on high there is a record kept against the 
day of reckoning. 


CHAPTER VII.—LIFE AT THE VIOLET. 


THERE must be hotels for travellers, that is cer- 
tain. In populous towns there must be restaurants, 
suited to the number and grade of the customers. 
In villages abutting on high roads it is also neces- 
sary to have inns, where strangers or people of the 
neighbourhood can procure, the first what they 
have need of, and the second what they do not 
keep in their own homes. In an isolated com- 
munity, with a considerable population, I admit 
also that it is necessary to have a hostelry, or 
guest-house—whether as an auberge under the 
commune, or as a licensed private house, is of 
little consequence. But there are many villages 
and hamlets where there is no public-house of 
any kind. Go, all ye supporters of “the trade,” 
and defenders of drinking-shops, go and ask the 
inhabitants of these places if they regret the 
absence either of a hidden tavern or a great inn? 
All will express their thankfulness that there is 
nothing of the sort. They are contented with 
possessing a cask of good native wine at the cost 
of some of their home-made cheeses; and they 
will be delighted to show you hospitality if you 
knock at the door of their humble dwellings. 

But in a locality of which the population scarcely 
numbers three hundred souls, and where the vine 
is cultivated, why, I ask, license private drinking- 
shops, when the commune already poSsesses an 
establishment quite sufficient for the wants of the 
few travellers or inhabitants ? 

I hear some one replying, “ This is a trade like 
any other, and trade should be free. One sells 
wood, another sells leather, I sell wine: it is the 
same thing.” 

“It is the same thing! In that case, let us 
say no more. But it is of the same thing, and 
never will be the same thing, for wine bites like 
a serpent, and strong drink kills the drunkard. 
When it is universally admitted that morality is 
merely an invention of man, and that the Bible is 
a code of bad counsels, then there will be no 
difference between the sale of intoxicating liquors 
and of any other harmless merchandise. Until 
then there is a vast difference between these two 
sorts of trade. 

But it is not my'wish to discuss this question. 
I simply resume my narrative. 

On Sunday, instead of going to church with 
his wife and children as formerly, Daniel remained 
at home to serve the customers, for in that village, 
as in many other places, the police were not very 
strict in enforcing the regulations as to stopping 
business during the hours of public worship. 
Weekdays Daniel had to attend to the out-of-door 
work, and at that time it was Marguerite who went 
up and down the stairs of the cellar fifty times in 
the day, if the drinkers were numerous. At times 
there were whole days when not more than two 
or three persons came to drink a bottle of wine at 
the table. But on Saturday evenings there w<s 
usually a great crowd. It was necessary then to 
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be up late, and on the Sunday morning Marguerite 
found herself unable to attend to the household 
duties and to dress in time to accompany the 
children to church. They had to go there alone. 
In the afternoon it was no longer possible to take 
a walk en famille, as they used to do; the games 
in the front yard required the presence of Jules, 
who had to send the ball back to the bowlers, or 
to collect the arrows that were shot. And there 
was usually such a tumult of shouts, not without 
swearing occasionally, that Marguerite’s head was 
tired to the last degree. Besides all this, the poor 
woman was then in a condition to need quiet 
and rest and not to be exposed to such excitement. 
Her husband did his utmost to spare her the 
fatigue and worry, but he was not always there. 
When customers asked for her she had to make 
herself agreeable, and talk with them, and show 
them civility. 

When Daniel came in from the fields in the 
forenoon, and saw his wife sitting, and sighing at 
the thought of all she had to go through in the 
day, he would say, ‘‘ Marguerite, my dear, take a 
glass of old wine and a morsel of bread, to support 
you, or a cup of tea if you fancy it more.” At 
that moment would be heard the summons of a 
party who who had entered the house, and leaving 
his wife he hurried to fetch from the cave what 
was called for, and then he had to pass half an 
hour in listening to maudlin songs or noisy cla- 
mour. 


NOTES ON CURRENT SCIENCE, 


EARTHQUAKES: THEIR TERRESTRIAL AND 
EXTRA-TERRESTRIAL CAUSES. 


HE recent earthquakes in the Riviera have 
called attention once more to the nature 
and origin of these alarming telluric dis- 

turbances. Although these dread phenomena 
are, in human experience, as old as history, not to 
speak of the prehistoric evidences which every 
field-geologist can read in the rocks of his own 
district, it is a remarkable fact that only ten years 
have elapsed since .an accurate record was first 
obtained as to what actually occurs during an 
earthquake. In a recent issue! reference was made 
to the Scoto- Japanese professors, who, working in 
Japan, the scene of daily earthquakes, secured the 
first great advance in the science of “ seismology,” | 
and an engraving was given showing the nature of | 
Professor Ewing’s “ seismometer,” or earthquake | 
measurer. 
_ Mr. G. H. Darwin, Professor of Mathematics 
in Cambridge University, has since given to the | 
World some interesting facts, illustrating the | 








1 See “ Leisure Hour” for March, 1887, page 210. 





Thus matters continued throughout all the sum- 
mer. About the middle of September there was 
an addition to their family, another boy; and 
the annual visit of Cousin Demiollet had to 
be postponed to a more convenient time. 
Instead of having friends to receive in the house, 
a stranger had to be hired to help in the house- 
hold work and wait on the invalid. It was near 
the end of the year before Marguerite was able to 
resume her ordinary duties, to which was added 
the care of the infant at her breast. 

In fine, the thousand francs which were to be 
gained with such facility shrunk to half that 
amount, and that had been obtained only at the 
price of hard work, long watchings and continual 
annoyances, the education of the children in many 
respects neglected ; but above all at the price of 
domestic peace and happiness destroyed—a price- 
less treasure for all who have known and tasted 
the blessing. 

I spare my readers the sad description of scenes 
of degradation, violence, and other sad and pain- 
ful incidents from time to time witnessed in the 
once peaceful house of the Veilys. Such scenes 
are common in the public-houses of every land, 
even when the proprietors or managers desire to 
conduct them with as little scandal as possible. 
No one can prevent the visits of objectionable 
customers, and Daniel had on several occasions 
forcibly to eject insolent or quarrelsome drinkers. 


| A dislike to the business soon grew upon him. 


INVENTION, AND DISCOVERY. 


nature and origin of the earth-movements which 
Professor Ewing’s instrument so ingeniously re- 
cords, and to this author’s paper we shall be 
largely indebted in the present pages. 

Are these shakings of the earth as a poet has 
lately sung ? 


** The sudden and mysterious swell 
Of some dark subterraneous sea of fire” ? 


The causes, as we shall see, are not wholly 
terrestrial, but so far as they have this cha- 
racter, the Cambridge Professor's facts and con- 
clusions ratify in a forcible manner what may 
roughly be called the non-plutonic view of the 
origin of many earthquakes; they give additional 
importance to those slow physical and chemical 
changes taking place in the upper and more 
familiar layers, which at length culminate in 
sudden readjustment of the rocks. The ‘‘col- 
lapsible cavern theory,” which attributes earth- 
quakes in restricted areas (as in Casamicciola in 
Ischia) to shrinkage of the rocks, or the eviscera- 
tive action of mineral springs, may be mentioned 
in illustration. It is now clear that in their ter- 
restrial investigations seismologists will in future 
look for the sources of earthquakes much nearer 
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the earth’s surface than they have done hitherto. 
They will find ample causes of earthquake action 
zn the heterogeneity of the upper layers of the 
earth’s crust—in limestones, sandstones, and other 
aqueous deposits, as well as in the metamorphic 
and igneous rocks, all of which, be it remem- 
bered, are in various states of shrinkage, expansion, 
and chemical change. The primary cause will be 
found, not, as is commonly supposed, at great 
plutonic depths where the earth’s shell is com- 
monly supposed to be in contact with an igneous 
nucleus, but in those upper layers which have all 
been in turn on the outer surface of our globe. 
The comparatively high temperature of the rocks, 
even in those little scratches in the earth’s sur- 
face which we call mines, proves the existence of 
abundant energy for the production of any amount 
of disturbance in the upper layers. 

It would be a mistake to draw a rigid line 
between what have been called non-volcanic 
earthquakes and earthquakes which are not 
directly volcanic. As a matter of fact, volcanic 
eruptions and severe earthquakes are to some 
extent alternative methods of escape for the same 
kind of energy, both serving as a safety-valve for 
the liberation of dangerous forces. But when it 
is remembered that (as Professor Ewing -has 
pointed out) an earthquake vibration need not 
have an amplitude of more than a few millimetres 
(a millimetre is one-twenty-fifth of an inch) in 
order to throw down chimneys and crack walls, 
it will be seen that many earthquakes which are 
very alarming to a whole country are not plutonic 
at all; they really involve very small physical 
displacement in the earth’s crust. Nearly every 
coal-mine and almost every mile of sea-coast will 
show the “faults” and ‘‘creeps” and slippings 
of the rocks, which, insignificant as they look, 
must have caused serious earthquakes in their 
day. 

Further, it seems now to be conceded by our 
leading seismologists that it is a mistake to look 
only to the earth itself for the causation of earth- 
quakes. Statistics of observation point to pro- 
cesses external to the earth as effective causes of 
earthquake shocks. The recent earthquakes in 
the Riviera would seem to confirm this view, 
although it is necessary to receive with caution 
unauthorised statements which claim remarkable 
conjunctions of terrestrial and extra-terrestrial 
phenomena for the event in question. It is, 
nevertheless, certain that there is a definite con- 
nection between earthquakes and _ barometrical 
conditions. 

The tidal action of the moon is receiving 
serious consideration from the same point of 
view. M. Perrey’s lengthened inquiries, which 
are spoken of with great respect by British 
seismologists, show that there are more earth- 
quakes at the time of full and change of moon 
than at other times, more when the moon is 
nearest to the earth, and more when she is on the 
meridian than at the times and seasons when she 
is not in these positions. This would seem to 
point to the conclusion that earthquakes at such 
times are caused by the same force which pro- 
duces tides in the ocean, and therefore at the 





same time a state of stress in the solid earth. lt 
is certain that earthquakes in both hemispheres 
are more frequent in the winter than in the 
summer, corresponding to the greater frequency 
of sudden rises and falis of the barometer of that 
season. 

Professor Darwin is careful to point out that, 
whatever be the action of external processes with 
regard to earthquakes, it is certain that the con- 
nection between the two is merely that of the 
trigger to the gun. ‘“ The internal energy stands 
waiting for its opportunity, and the attraction of 
the moon or the variaticn in atmospheric pressure 
pulls the trigger.” 

The more refined and delicate instruments now 
employed as earthquake indicators have led to a 
curious discovery. A group of Italian observers, 
headed by the Cavaliere Michele de Rossi (who 
has established at Rome a geodynamical observa- 
tory), have made some interesting experiments 
with the microphone so as to discover earth 
tremors otherwise imperceptible. The result has 
been to show that the vibration of the earth is so 
incessant that there is never a second of perfect 
rest. ‘ The earth may fairly be said to tremble 
like a jelly.” In every country where the experi- 
ment has been tried these tremors have been 
detected. The positions of the sun and moon 
exercise some influence in stimulating these 
microseismic storms; they are especially apt to 
be intense when the barometer is low. The most 
important of these experiments with the micro- 
phone have been made in caverns remote from 
surface traffic and deep down in extinct volcanoes. 
Signor Rossi has given an account of the most 
extraordinary noises he has heard under these 
conditions. He describes them as “ roarings, 
explosions occurring, isolated or in volleys.” He 
finds the vertical shocks give the ‘ volleys of mus- 
ketry,” and the undulatory shocks the roarings. 
Although the causes of these microseismic storms 
are as yet but little understood, it seems probable 
that they are in part true microscopic earthquakes, 
produced by the seismic forces in the neighbour- 
hood. But they are also doubtless due to the re- 
verberation of very distant shocks. It is probable 
that there is not a minute of time without its 
earthquake somewhere, and the vibrations may 
often be transmitted to very great distances. One 
of the best authenticated of these cases is given 
by M. Nyrén, an astronomer at St. Petersburg, 
who was able, with Schule’s seismometers, to 
identify an abnormal agitation in his observatory 
with a very severe earthquake shock at Iquique in 
Peru, which had taken place one hour fourteen 
minutes previously. 

Fortunately for the cause of earthquake science, 
the most highly-trained minds in all countries are 
now bent upon the problems we have indicated. 
The equipment necessary for observation is fast 
overtaking the requirement. Nearly every astro- 
nomical observatory is now fitted with seis- 
mometers and seismoscopes, and in each con- 
tinent, and under the most diverse conditions, 
the data for the “‘new seismology” are rapidly 
accumulating. Should the next ten years prove 
as fertile in results as the decade just closed, the 
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newest chapter in our school text-books on phy- 
siography will probably be that which deals with 
earthquakes and their allied phenomena. 


THE AURORA BOREALIS. 


Two important books, adding considerably to 
our knowledge of the nature and origin of the 
Aurora Borealis, have recently appeared from the 
pens of two continental authors—viz., M. S. 
Lemstrém, Professor of Physics in the University 
of Helsingfors, and Dr. K. R. Koch, lately in 
charge of the German station of Nain, on the 
coast of Labrador, during the International Polar 
term, 1882-3. Both write from personal observa- 
tion of the polar lights carried on close to the 
southern edge of, if not actually within, the zone 
of maximum frequency of the phenomena. Nain 
is situate in latitude 56° 33’, but Dr. Koch’s ob- 
servations were also made at the still more 
northerly post of Kingua Fjord. At these stations 
the aurorz are numerous and intense, and appear 
almost indifferently above the northern or southern 
horizon. Multiple arches, up to the number of 
eight, were frequently seen, and the atmosphere 
presented an appearance of incessant agitation. 
There was a total absence of auroral bands and 
arches below the clouds, but luminous mists were 
common, as if taking the place, near the earth, 
of the more definite forms of aurore. M. Lem- 
strém, on the contrary, in common with other 
observers in high latitudes, records auroral ap- 
pearances not only below the clouds but unmis- 
takably near the earth. 

After giving a summary of his invaluable ob- 
servations, beginning in 1868 when he was 
attached to the Swedish Polar Expedition com- 
manded bv Baron Nordenskjold, continued in 
Finnish Lapland in 1871, and consummated at 
Sodankylaé in 1882-4, M. Lemstrém reviews the 
investigations of the last century and states his 
own conclusions. Aurorz are the polar equiva- 
lents of lightning. Indeed at Sodankyla he 
succeeded repeatedly in bringing aurore from the 
clouds to the earth, his “‘ discharging apparatus ” 
serving the precise purpose of Franklin’s kite. 
In an interesting chapter he tells us how he spread 
a network of wires over the summit of Mount 
Oratunturi, when not only did luminous appear- 
ances accompany the setting in of a current 
towards the earth, but the light was distinctly 
auroral. It yielded in the spectroscope the well- 
known citron hue discovered by Angstrém in 1867, 
the invariable and chief constituent of auroral 
radiations. 

But to return to the mutual relations of aurore 
and thunderstorms. The one kind of phenomenon 
is characteristic of polar and the other of tro- 
pical origin. Each fulfils the office of relieving 
the electrical tension of the air. True, the auroral 
activity is not accompanied with sound at all 
comparable to that of thunderstorms, but it does 
not take place in absolute silence. 

. Miss A. M. Clerke, the eloquent author of the 
invaluable “ History of Astronomy in the Nine- 
teenth Century,” has recently pointed out in the 





pages of “‘ Nature,” thgt although the “ eerie din” 
of the rustling auroral streamers has been caught 
by very few ears, it is now a well established fact. 
Major Dawson heard it during his sojourn in 
Fort Rae, 1882-3, as a sound like the swishing of 
a whip, or the noise produced by a sharp squall 
of wind in the upper rigging of a ship, its crescendo 
and diminuendo accompanying the brightening and 
fading of an aurora visible at the time. This, 
says Miss Clerke, was the first official confirma- 
tion of innumerable less authentic reports to the 
same effect. 

The mutual periodicity of auroral and solar 
activity is further explained by these latest investi- 
gations. The aurorai zone swings to and fro over 
the surface of the earth As the sun’s activity 
augments it travels slowly towards the equator ; 
as it diminishes it retreats towards the pole M. 
Lemstrém, in his exposition of his subject, 
shows very clearly the part which atmospheric 
evaporation plays in the disturbance of the elec- 
trical equilibrium, especially when the sun’s 
radiative power is strongest and the development 
of aqueous vapour correspondingly great. 

The information obtained by M. Lemstrém and 
Dr. Koch has been obtained by braving many 
hardships of climate. Frostbites were a common 
incident of Dr. Koch’s experience, and furious 
winds often rendered the use of his observing 
instruments quite impossible. Fortunately both 
explorers had been hardened by previous years of 
similar work in polar scientific expeditions. 


AN INCANDESCENT GASLIGHT. 


A revolution in gas-lighting, to the detriment of 
the electric light as at present used, appears to be 
promised by the new Welsbach gas-burner. This 
invention competes with the electric glow-lamps, 
and adopts the same principle of incandescent 
illumination. The two systems may be seen side 
by side at the London Stock Exchange, and the 
verdict is claimed for the old illuminant in the 
new form. The brilliancy of the Welsbach gas- 
light is a little less than that of the electric glow- 
lamp, but it has a mellowness and freedom from 
glare which contrasts favourably with the more 
dazzling and meteor-like illuminant. Not only is 
it said to be safer for the eyesight in the mart, 
the counting-house, and for domestic use: good 
scientific testimony credits it with perfect com- 
bustion, freedom from impurities which vitiate 
the air, injure books and pictures, and blacken 
ceilings, and, lastly, a reduced cost of production 
as compared with the installation and mainten- 
ance of the electric light. 

The mechanism of the lamp is very ingenious. 
The stand has a gas-burner pierced at the base on 
the Biinsen principle to secure an indraught of 
atmospheric air. It is fitted with a glass chimney 
of the ordinary straight pattern. Within this 
chimney there is fixed around the flame a tubular 
wick or hood of open cotton fabric, termed the 
‘‘mantle.” This mantle is the great feature of the 
invention. It has been steeped in a chemical 
solution, the composition of which remains the 
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inventor’s secret. When the gas is lit and the 
mantle ignited, the cotton fabric is burned and 
gradually disappears; but it leaves behind it, sus- 
pended by a platinum wirework with which the 
mantle is interlaced, a residual skeleton of the 
incombustible oxides contained in the impreg- 
nating solution. This -.residual skeleton retains 
not only its original form, but also its woven and 
reticulated structure. Being composed of some 
of the most refractory substances known to the 
chemist, it maintains an intense incandescence 
for a long period. Fed by the gas, this incan- 
descent skeleton corresponds to the illuminating 
filament of the electric glow-lamp. 

The saving of gas as compared with the 
ordinary nipple - burners in general use on 
gaselicrs, brackets, etc., is said to be as much as 
from 70 to 80 percent. There is no smoke and 
very little heat. The burners can be screwed on 
to all the gas-fittings ordinarily in use, so that 
there is no initial outlay beyond their cost, the 
price quoted being twelve shillings each. With 
respect to duration, the only part that will require 
renewal is the mantle, which will last from 800 to 
2,000 hours, and that can be done at a small 
cost. ‘The system has been in use in the Austrian 
capital for some time and at the Vienna post- 
office, and the director has declared that it has 
effected a saving of 50 per cent. It has also 
been adopted in Berlin and Paris, but hitherto it 
has only been used in an experimental form in 
this country. Apart from the advantages of 
economy and superior illuminating power, the 
housewife would certainly appreciate the additional 
boon of greater cleanliness which is claimed for 
the Welsbach light. 


THE NEW CHEMISTRY. 


The supersession of the ordinary and coarser 
chemical tests by the more searching scrutiny of 
the glass prism continues to yield interesting 
and important results. Some of the later in- 
vestigations, in their bearing upon the so-called 
primitive “‘elements” of matter, have just been 
submitted to the Royal Society by one of its 
distinguished fellows. Mr. Crookes’s brilliant 
researches are important contributions to the 
theory held by Brodie, Clerk-Maxwell, Dalton, 
Downs, Graham, and others equally distinguished, 
to the effect that our knowledge of the elements 
has so far been only provisional, that these enti- 
ties may in themselves consist of components 
which in a certain stage of science successfully 
resist attempts at dissociation, and that, as 
hitherto known, they certainly could not be con- 
sidered the ultimate forms which matter could 
possibly present. The progress of chemistry, 
especially on its spectroscopical side, has fully 
justified so cautious and scientific an attitude. 

The newer methods of the analysis of elements 
submit them to the electric discharge 7 vacuo 
(in an exhausted glass tube). In this condition 
the spectrum of those which “ fluoresce” is 
carefully examined. ‘The brilliant and character- 
istic spark-spectra yielded, when certain elements 
were volatilised and rendered incandescent by the 





spark from a powerful induction coil, are reiied on 
by chemists, the old and the new alike, as an 
indisputable proof of the identity of such element. 
From every ordinary chemical point of view, the 
stable molecular group yttrium behaved as an ele- 
ment. But when examined in the rarer media of 
such vacua as Mr. Crookes employs, in conjunc- 
tion with a minute system of “ fractionation” of 
the spectrum, some new and important facts come 
into evidence. In presence of a very distinguished 
audience of the Royal Institution, the lecturer 
showed there was reason to suspect that he had 
broken up the “‘element” yttrium into perhaps six 
new “elements.” He produced a glass tube, con- 
taining air of only the fifty-millionth of an atmo- 
sphere in density, and holding within a capacity 
of about five cubic centimétres (little more than *3 
cubic inch) one hundred million million molecules. 
The yttrium broken up or dissociated in an atmo- 
sphere of about one-millionth by means of the 
electric current, and examined by the microscope. 
produces fine examples of the phosphorescent 
glows characteristic of the new analyses; and 
pushing the examination further, in still higher 
vacua, appearances are obtained which lead to the 
conclusion that the yttrium has been formed by 
the combination of six simpler substances, caused 
by varying states of electricity (or what we call 
electricity) and heat to shape themselves into the 
*‘element” yttrium. 

Here, then, was one of the elements the spec- 
trum of which did not emanate equally from all 
its atoms; some atoms furnished some, other 
atoms others, of the lines and bands of -the com- 
pound spectrum of the element. Thus our notions 
of a chemical element are expanded. Hitherto 
the molecule has been regarded as an aggregate 
of two or more atoms, and no account has been 
taken of the architectural design on which these 
atoms have been joined. We may consider that 
the structure of a chemical element is more com- 
plicated than has hitherto been supposed. Between 
the molecules we are accustomed to deal with in 
chemical reactions and the ultimate atoms come 
smaller molecules or aggregates of physical atoms: 
these sub-molecules differ the one from the other, 
according to the position they occupy in the 
yttrium edifice. 

Apart from inquiries of the larger cosmical 
kind, this new method of investigation by the 
fractionation of the spectra has many obvious 
applications. It acts the part of a chemical sort- 
ing apparatus with a minuteness of differentiation 
peculiar to itself. From another point of view, 
but with the same minuteness of differentiation, 
the eminent French chemist, M. de Boisbandran, 
is also working at the fluorescent spectra of vari- 
ous earths, so that it is probable we shall speedily 
hear more of this new departure in chemical 
analysis. 


UTILISING NIAGARA FALLS. 


The Legislature of New York State has been 
showing much activity in matters affecting what 
has hitherto been, from a scenic pout of view, 
perhaps the most notable natural object on the 
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American continent. A land reservation has been 
effected in the vicinity of Niagara Falls, so as to 
preserve the grand natural features of the pheno- 
mena from encroachment and deterioration. At 
the same time a charter has been granted to an 
engineering company, whereby the dynamic value 
of a portion of the Falls may be utilised. This 
concession gives the right to use about one 
million horse-power of the Falls—a mere fraction 
of the whole—for manufacturing and industrial 
purposes, such as the grinding of corn and the 
working of mills or electric light at places within 
a radius of five hundred miles. The mechanism 





is sufficiently concealed for the due preservation 
of the landscape features. A tunnel from a lower 
to a higher level is now in course of excavation 
parallel with the river, but does not come within a 
hundred feet of the surface, and this amount of 
fall—with the water to be drawn off by canals 
from the upper river—is all that is needed to give 
the turbine wheels an inexhaustible supply of 
force. No reduction in the main body of water 
will be apparent; and the mill sites, dynamo 
sheds, and manufactories are a couple of miles 
from the Falls, and therefore will in no way inter- 
fere with the natural grandeur of the scene. 





PBarictics. 


—_——@—— 


Medicine as a Profession.--To his brcther John, puzzled 
as to the choice of a profession, Thomas Carlyle wrote : 
“Every department of life is crowded with. aspirants at 
present, ana has always been so, I suppose. The anedical 
profession is not less crowded than others, but no other that I 
know of presents so fair a field for adventure. The physician’s 
scene of action is not confined (like the lawyer’s or the 
clergyman’s) to this country or that; it extends over the 
whole inhabited globe. Wherever men exist they are liable 
to disease, and ready to reward the person who is able to 
alleviate them.” After referring to the low type of many 
practitioners, he says, ‘‘ I would sooner be a cobbler or street 
porter than combine unworthy life and character with the 
dress and title of a man of science, but in medicine there are 
many who would do honour to any class of intellectual and 
moral men. In medicine, too, the fair objects of intellectual 
competition are more thickly scattered than in almost any 
other branch of science.”—Zarly Letters of Carlyle. 


Whittington's House.—A relic of Dick Whittington has 
lately been cleared away through the advance of City altera- 
tions and improvements. It is a shabby, rustic, red-tiled 
building, inscribed ‘* Gresham House, once the residence of 
Richard Whittington, Lord Mayor 1314. Rebuilt 1805,” 
and stands in a byway between Milton Street and Moor 
Lane, which was formerly called Sweedon’s Passage, but 
now forms part of a thoroughfare cut through the old courts 
and christened Butler Street. Originally a fine old house 
stood here, where, according to tradition, Whittington lived 
in the days of Henry 1v, and later on, in the reign of Eliza- 
beth, Sir Thomas Gresham, who gave his name to the build- 
ing. It seems probable, however, that the Gresham House 
pulled down at the beginning of this century merely occupied 
the site of Whittington’s house. At all events the present 
building is too mean to have covered the whole area of 
such a mansion as would have belonged to a London mer- 
chant prince. —Graphic. 


Snow in 1886.—The number of days on which snow fell 
was thirty-one—largely in excess of the previous year, when 
but seven were recorded. On 6th January the telegraph lines 
Sustained more damage than they had done for ten years 
previously. Early in February a great part of the kingdom 
was buried under snow. Immense was the loss of animal 
life, and it must have been strange to see hares and. wild 
birds so tamed by the pangs of hunger that they eagerly 
accepted food at the hands of man. This spell of ** Arctic” 
weather seems to have been of wide extent, being especially 
severe in North America. Snow fell in Mexico for the first 
time for thirty years, and it is said that the natives of Algeria 
had an opportunity, for the first time in their lives, of behold- 
ing the ‘* wintry veil of maiden-white” which has lately 





become so provokingly familiar to our own eyes. At the 
beginning of March another snowstorm visited Scotland and 
the North of England, filling up the country lanes ‘‘ level 
with the hedges.” 10,000 sheep were estimated to be buried 
on the Welsh mountains. How many trains were stuck fast 
in the huge drifts it would be impossible to tell,—nor does 
one like to contemplate the sufferings of unfortunate passen- 
gers, often so firmly imprisoned that even communication 
between the carriages was entirely cut off. Some idea of the 
magnitude of the evil may be obtained from the simple fact 
that the cost to one railway company alone of removing the 
snow brought by this one storm was estimated at £30,000! 
Time does not allow of more than a passing reference to the 
last great snowfall of 26th December—so copious that the 
amount received on the rain-gauge, after being melted, mea- 
sured 1°4 inches. — Zhe Friend. 


One Hundred and Sixteen Degrees in the Shade. — In 
Melbourne, on the 8th January, the thermometer stood at 
1o4deg_ in the shade, while at Sandhurst it was 11§deg. At 
Adelaide on the same day it was over I1ideg., and on the 
Teetulpa gold-field 116deg. in the shade was registered. At 
Port Pirie it was r1odeg. ; at Strathalbyn 11§deg.; while 
in Western New South Wales it was 11odeg. at Euston and 
11§deg. at Balranald. Sydney, on the east coast, though 
farther north, was comparatively cool, at not much above 
godeg. in the shade, while in Queensland the weather alter- 
nated between heat and storm, as it so often does in January. 
But even under the best circumstances, and in the driest of 
atmospheres, when the heat exceeds 100deg. there is a feeling 
about a man that tice less he has to do with clothes the better; 
and there is no doubt that in January the climates of Tas- 
mania and New Zealand are preferable to that of Australia. 
—British Australasian. 


Nelson’s Ship.—We are asked to state that the writer of 
the letter in our January Part, the surgeon of the Victory, 
was uncle of Horatio Nelson Hardy, F.R.C.S. 


Biddable People.—In the Life of Alderman Kelly, the 
well-known bookseller and publisher, it is stated that when 
he first went as shop-boy into the service of Alexander Hogg, 
of Paternoster Row, he gave little promise of future success. 
Hogg asked his manager how the new boy was getting on. 
“‘You had better get rid of him,” was the reply, ‘‘ he's so 
slow.” ‘‘No,” said the master; ‘*I like him because he is 
a biddable boy.” The word is very expressive, though I 
never saw it used in print before. I do not find it in Dr, 
Johnson’s Dictionary, but there are many good words not in 
dictionaries. There are many men, as well as boys, who 
can be well characterised as not biddable. They may not be 
stupid, but they are so full of corfidence and conceit that 
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they do not attend to the orders or regard the advice of those 
who are older or wiser than themselves. They are not 
biddable. The biddable boy, Thomas Kelly, though slow 
at first, was sure and always trustworthy. He rose in due 
time to be the first man in the trade, and was Lord Mayor 
of Lendon in the year of the accession of Queen Victoria. 
His story is told in one of the biographical series issued by the 
Religious Tract Society.—M. A. 


Live and Like.—Ia the Autobiography of James Silk 
Buckingham, M.P., he tells of a mischievous prank played 
by some Oxford undergraduates at the Clarendon printing 
office, where he was for some time employed as a compositor. 
When the sheet of the Prayer Book containing the Marriage 
Service was ready for press, access was obtained, or the 

ressman bribed, to unlock the form and substitute the letter 

for v ; so that the sentence read, ‘‘ Forsaking all others, 
keep thee only to her, so long as ye both shall like”! The 
same change was made in the question put to the bride. 
The change was not discovered till the types were being 
distributed, and the whole sheets had to be cancelled. 


Pepper.—A mysterious substance imported from Italy, 
under the name of Poivrette, or Pepperette, has been deter- 
mined by Dr. Campbell Brown, public analyst for Lanca- 
shire, to consist of ground olive-stones. Large gains have 
been made by dishonest traders from this harmless but 
fraudulent adulteration. Pepper is sold wholesale at sixteen 
pence per pound and pepperette at one penny per pound, so 
that the adulteration must be very profitable. Prosecutions 
have checked the fraud. 


The Great Eastern Steamship.— This gigantic vessel, 
recently used for show purposes at Dublin, has been pur- 
chased for £26,000, by the London and Australian Steamship 
Company, and after receiving new engines, and being fitted 
with screw propellers instead ‘of paddles, will be employed 
for trading purposes. She is expected to have a speed of 
twenty knots. 


Cost of Firing a Big Gun.—In the trial experiments with the 
great guns for H.M. ship Benbow at the Woolwich Arsenal 
butts, it was found that every time each gun is fired in action 
the outlay for ammunition alene would be at least £100! 
The weight of the proof shot was 1,8001b., and the powder 
chamber contained eight cartridges, each weighing 150 lb., or 
1,000 lb, in all. The proof gun was warxanted to beara 
strain of at least 25.tons upon the square inch, In the first 
firing the velocity was 2,128 feet per second, with the Jow 
pressure of 16 tons. The powder used was a light-coloured 
slow-burning powder, technically known as S.B.L. In pre- 
vious experiments with great guns Westphalian brown pow- 
der had been used, when the velocity averaged 2,000 feet 
with 18 tons pressure. To the above extent the advantage is 
with the S.B.L. powder. The firing was done by electricity, 
the alarm-bell having warned spectators to get to safe distance. 
The gun recoiled at an easy rate up the railed incline on 
which it stood. 


Rent of Land in 1822.—In a letter to Thomas Carlyle 
from his father, in January, 1822, he says: ‘*I need not tell 
that times are very bad for farmers just now, for that is 

nown over all the country ; but I can tell you that we hear 
Mr. Sharpe is about to give us some down-steep of rent. 
We cannot exactly say what. It will be, some say, twenty 
per cent., some say more, and others less, only we will know 
against Candlemas (Feb. 1). But, however that may be, I 
think we can meet him at Candlemas with our full rent, at 
least for this year, but how we may come on after that I 
cannot say.”—Larly Letters of Thomas Carlyle. 


Morse, the Inventor of the Electric Telegraph.—There 
are sundry experiments in earlier times which foreshadowed 
the age of electric telegraphy, but the main honour of the 
invention as applied to practical use is undoubtedly due to 
the American, Morse. It was in 1832, on a voyage from 
Europe to New York in a packet ship (there were no steam 
liners then), that he conceived the idea of sending an electric 
flash as the lightning darts across the sky. To send the 
current was an easy task, but how could he translate the 
message into legible thoughts or words? He toiled long 









in silently working this problem. In a garret in New York 
city he melted lead in an iron spoon, and cast the forms of 
letters for an electric alphabet. Month after month, and 
year after year, he pushed the investigation before he ven- 
tured to make his pians public. He took out no patent till 
1837. Thediscovery is referred to in a posthumous paper by 
the late Dr. Irenzeus Prime, of the ‘* New York Observer,” 
‘*He has told me,” says Dr. Prime, “that the invention 
cost him a thousand sleepless nights, and more anxious days, 
and it is not perfect yet!” Amidst our rejoicings at the 
later improvements in the art of telegraphy let us not forget 
the honour due to the genius and perseverance of Samuel 
Morse. It is only right to say that the priority of discovery 
has been claimed for Wheatstone, whose ‘“ needle telegraph ” 
was first used in England under Cook and Wheatstone’s 
patent in 1837. 


Ages of Crowned Heads,—The Almanach de Gotha gives 
the following list of ruling sovereigns, in the order of their 
ages, on January Ist, 1887: The Emperor of Germany, 89 ; 
Pope Leo x11I, 76; William 111, King of the Netherlands, 
69; Charles 111, Prince of Monaco, 68 ; Victoria, Queen of 
Great Britain, 67 ; Peter 11, Emperor of Brazil, 61 ; Francis 
Joseph, Emperor of Austria, 56; Leopold, King of the 
Belgians, §f Louis, King of Portugal, 48; Charles, King 
of Roumania, 47 ; Abdul Hamid, the Sultan, 44 ; Humbert, 
King of Italy, 42; Alexander 111, Emperor of Russia, 41; 
George, King of the Greeks, 41 ; Milan, King of Servia, 32; 
the King of Spain, a few months. There are several in the 
list who will nave added another year by the time of this 
being printed. The Emperor of Germany, for instance, has 
now reached his ninetieth birthday. The order is of age, not 
of rule. Queen Victoria has reigned much longer than the 
Emperor of Germany or the Pope, and her reign of fifty 
years is several years short of that of the Emperor of Brazil. 


Prince Albert and a Dockyard Mechanic.—A young ship- 
wright in the dockyard at Portsmouth, of the name of Horn, 
employed himself in his leisure hours in making a model of 
the Fairy, the small steam yacht attached to the Victoria and 
Albert. The Fairy was generally used in the passage to 
Osborne and in short excursions. During a visit to Ports- 
mouth in 1849, the model was shown to Prince Albert. He 
admired it much, sent for Horn, and told him he ought to 
send it to the Exhibition. Horn said he would be greatly 
honoured if his Royal Highness would accept it for the 
Prince of Wales. The Prince said, No; but he would for 
the Queen, and have it sent to Buckingham Palace. He 
said, ‘*‘ We can always see the Fairy at Osborne ; but now 
we can see it in London.” The model was sent, and ina few 
days a letter came to Horn, through Colonel Phipps, con- 
veying the Queen’s thanks for the present, and a cheque for 
£50, ‘*not as a price for the model, but asa mark of approval 
for thus employing his spare time.” 


Business Honesty and Truthfulness.— By commercial trans 
actions a man’s honesty and truthfulness will be tried and 
tested, almost more than by any other occupation in life. 
These temptations may come upon him very gradually. 
Archbishop Leighton has said :—‘‘ Seldom will Satan come 
at first with a gross temptation. A large log and a candle 
may safely be left together. But bring a few shavings, and 
then some small sticks, and then some larger, and soon you 
may bring the green log to ashes.” The apparent and imme- 
diate gains by a departure from literal truth, and by the adop- 
tion of ‘‘ business customs,” are great and sore temptations 
to the young Christian, and these temptations never entirely 
cease, because the more a man’s character is known for 
honesty, whether a servant or a merchant, the more will he 
be trusted with the interests of others, which, if he were so 
disposed, he might the more easily sacrifice to his own 
aggrandisement.—Martin Hope Sutton. 


Wilkie’s Picture of Village Politicians.—In the Life ot 
Haydon it is stated that Wilkie, then a raw young Scotchman, 
recently arrived in London, for the first time saw a picture 
of rustic life by Teniers. He went home and painted the 
Village Politicians. On sending it to the Academy it ob- 
tained a good place from the hanging committee. On the 
private view day there was a crowd looking at it, and Mr 
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Angerstein took the Prince of Wales up to see it. On the 
first press notice of the exhibition it was said, ‘*‘ A young man 
by the name of Wilkie, a Scotchman, has a very extraordinary 
work,” and then described itin warm terms. Haydon, seeing 
this at his breakfast time, hurried off to Jackson, and both 
rushed into Wilkie’s room. ‘‘ Wilkie, my boy,” shouted 
Haydon, “‘ your name’s in the paper!” ‘Is it rea-al-ly ?” 
said David. Haydon read the puff, and then, says he, ‘* We 
huzzaed, and, taking hands, all three danced round the table 
until we were tired.” The price put on the picture was 
fifteen guineas, and it was bought at once by Lord Mansfield. 
When the fame of the picture was manifest, some of Lord 
Mansfield’s friends appealed to him, and he gave a cheque for 
thirty guineas. 


The Queen’s Letter to R.S.P.C.A.—The following letter 
was addressed by command of her Most Gracious Majesty 
the Queen to the President of the Royal Society for the Pre- 
vention of Cruelty to Animals, by Lieutenant-General Sir 
T. M. Biddulph, k.c.B. 

** Buckingham Palace, 
** roth of June, 1874. 


** My dear Lord (the Earl of Harrowby, K.G.), 

** The Queen has commanded me to address you as Pre- 
sident of the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, 
on the occasion of the assemblage in this country of the 
foreign delegates connected with similar associations, and of 
the jubilee of the society, to request you to give expression 
publicly of her Majesty’s warm interest in the success of the 
efforts which are being made here and abroad for the purpose 
of diminishing the cruelties practised on dumb animals. 

‘**The Queen hears and reads with horror of the sufferings 
which the brute creation often undergo from the thoughtless- 
ness of the ignorant, and she fears also, sometimes, from 
experiments in the pursuit of science. 

**For the removal of the former the Queen trusts much to 
the progress of education; and in regard to the pursuit of 
science, she hopes that the entire advantage of those anzs- 
thetic discoveries, from which man has derived so much 
benefit himself in the alleviation of suffering, may be fully 
extended to the lower animals. 

“* Her Majesty rejoices that the society awakens the interest 
of the young by the presentation of prizes for essays con- 
nected with the subject, and hears with gratification that her 
son and daughter-in-law show their interest and sympathy 
by presenting those prizes at your meeting. 

** Her Majesty desires me to announce a donation of 100 
guineas towards the funds of the society.” 


Price of Wild Beasts.—The following extract is from 
Major Nott’s preface to his volume on wild animals. He 
is speaking of the cost of animals in the Zoological Gardens : 
“The gardens are constantly receiving presents of specimens, 
some of them being very fine, but the rare animals have 
generally to be purchased, and some of them are expensive. 
Thus we learn that a rhinoceros cost £1,200; three giraffes 
cost altogether nearly £2,400; an elephant and calf have 
been bought for £500. The first hippopotamus, which was 
such an attraction in 1851, although a yift, cost nearly £1,000 
for transport. Lions and tigers have cost the society between 
£150 and £200 apiece, but are now cheaper. Some birds 
are very expensive—namely, a pair of black-necked swans 
cost £80; and rare pigeons or ducks may cost anywhere 
between £50 and £25 each. When the Knowsley collection 
of birds was sold in 1851 the society invested nearly £1,000 
im purchases. Prices appear to fluctuate considerably ; pre- 
ame like everything else, the supply and demand regu- 
ating it.” 


Napoleon III and the Empress Eugenie.— When he made 
the offer in form to his future wife he spoke with rare candour, 
warning her of the possible fate that was actually before them. 
In reply to her grateful acknowledgment of the great position 
he offered, he said : ‘* It is only fair that I should set before 
you the whole truth, and let you know that if the position is 
very high, it is also perhaps very dangerous and insecure.” 
He then represented to her in detail all the difficulties with 
which he was environed, his unpopularity with the higher 
classes, the malveillance of the Great Powers, the possibility 
of his being any day assassinated at her side, his popularity 
indeed with the masses, but the fleeting character of their 








favour, but above all the existence of a good deal of disaffec- 
tion and hostility in the army, the most serious thing of all. 
If this latter danger, he said, were to become more formidable, 
he knew very well how to avert it by a war; and though his 
earnest desire was to maintain peace, if no other means of 
self-preservation should remain, he would not shrink from 
that, which would at once rally the whole army to one com- 
mon feeling. In that very candid utterance we have the key 
to all his future policy. His sense of the hostile dispositions 
of the Powers attached him to the English alliance, in spite 
of its unpopularity with his subjects generally, and of the 
seductions, which he strongly suspected to be snares, offering 
him the leadership of an anti-English league.—Greville 
Memoirs. 


Barwick Baker.—The death last year of Mr. Barwick 
Baker removed one of the most honoured philanthropists 
of our time, the chief promoter of the system of reformatory 
schools for juvenile offenders. Before that, young delin- 
quents were too generally sent to prison, where they were 
hardened into habitual criminals. Other useful reforms he 
successfully advocated. Mr. John Shakespeare relates the 
following anecdote of him: ‘* My childhood was passed 
within a drive of.Hardwicke Court, and after my father’s 
death his hospitable house became my home. Some years 
ago I had heard that for his great services to his country 
and humanity in general it was proposed to offer him 
knighthood. On my asking him about it, he laughed and 
said: ‘* The principles I advocate for the repression of crime 
are known all over the world as those of Barwick Baker, 
but if I am knighted they will be spoken of as those of ‘ Sir 
Thomas,’ who may be anybody. I do not care about being 
‘Sir Thomas,’ nor does my wife care to be ‘ my lady,’ but 
certainly I should like to be remembered as Barwick Baker, 
who, in aiding to reform the criminal classes, did the work 
of life atlotted to me; as ‘Sir Thomas’ I should be for- 
gotten.” 


A Clever Advertisement.—The proprietor of a patent 
baking-powder prints Dr. Johnson’s amusing meditation on 
a pudding, with an ingenious appendix. Boswell, in his 
** Life of Dr. Johnson,” gives the following droll parody on 
‘* Hervey’s Meditations,” which was evoked by an eulogy 
pronounced by Boswell upon this latter work :—‘‘ Let us 
seriously reflect of what a pudding is composed. It is com- 
posed of flour that once waved in the golden grain, and 
drank the dews of the morning ; of milk pressed from the 
swelling udder by the gentle hand of the beauteous milkmaid. 
It is made with an egg, that miracle of nature, which the 
theoretical Burnet has compared to creation. Let us con-, 
sider: can there be more wanting to complete the meditation 
on a pudding? If more is wanted more may be found. It 
contains salt, which keeps the sea from putrefaction ; salt, 
which is made the image of intellectual excellence, contri- 
butes to the formation of a pudding.” The learned and 
humorous doctor would doubtless have added, had he lived 
in our days, “‘ Nor let us forget that invaluable ingredient 
Blank’s baking-powder, which adds much to the lightness of 
the pudding, saves the eggs, and prevents that dyspepsia tc 
which philosophers, no less than other men, are liable.” 


Japanese Revolution in Dress.—A correspondent of the 
‘Times ”’ says that the Empress in future will wear Europear 
dress on State occasions, and lately gave an order for £40,000 
worth of dresses, partly, it appears, in Paris, partly in Berlin 
Ladies of her Court will appear in the same ‘‘ foreign garb,” 
while for the present other ladies can take their choice. 
Naturally enough the choice will be the dress of the Court. 
All this forms the seamy and unpleasant side of Japanese 
progress. Those who wish Japan to stand well in the eyes 
of the world, who are firm believers in the solidity and per- 
manence of her progress, and who have faith in her future, 
grieve at exhibitions like these of fickleness, instability, and 
lack of a sense of dignity which in other directions they 
have shown they possess. The rest of the world laughs and 
sneers at a whole people casting off the picturesque and fit- 
ting dress of its forefathers, and masquerading in the garments 
which of all others are most unsuited to them, to their 
climate, and mode of life. Men ask what guarantee there is 
for the permanence of reforms among a people who can be 
guilty of such follies and absurdities as these. The s’olidity, 
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obstinacy, and impassiveness of the Chinaman are respect- 
able qualities when compared with these apish antics of the 
Japanese. One stray crumb of comfort is that this crazy 
taste for European dress cannot go very far. In a country 
where there are no chairs and people squat on the floor ; 
where no table is more than six inches high ; where boots must 
be removed outside the door lest they should soil the mats, 
which are tables, table-cloths, seats, couches, carpets, beds 
and bedding, all in one; where grooms speed along on foot 
and keep up with their masters on horseback ; where the 
labourer toils half the year in the rice-fields up to his middle 
in mud and water; where the artisans and handicraftsmen 
work at their vocations in a state of semi-nudity ; and where 
the first impulse of every one, male and female, about to 
exert themselves is to cast away the upper half of their gar- 
ments—in such a country, happily, the unpicturesque, in- 
convenient Philistine dress of the West can never be natu- 
ralised, unless the whole face of social life and manners, and 
even of Nature herself, be changed. 


Bradshaw of the Railway Guide.—When the Sunday- 
school movement was instituted by Robert Raikes, in 1781, 
the Friends were slow to follow in the path he trod, the 
reason doubtless being that Friends in those days rather 
looked upon Bible classes and the like with a suspicious 
anxiety, as though they were proselyting agencies. It was 
not until George Bradshaw (the founder of world-famed 
‘*Bradshaw’s Railway Guide”) drew the attention of Friends 
here to the necessity of such schools in Manchester, which 
he and others began in a quiet way, on Fourth Month 3oth, 
1848, at the Mechanics’ Institute. George Bradshaw was 
noted for his kind-heartedness and philanthropy. It is stated 
that he never carried much luggage on his Continental travels, 
preferring to buy what necessary articles he required for the 
various climes, and give them away to the needy when they 
were no longer required. — Zhe Friend. 


General Grant and Wellington.—Grant had certainly a 
good deal of the character and qualities which we so justly 
respect in the Duke of Wellington. Wholly free from show, 
parade, pomposity; sensible and sagacious ; scanning closely 
the situation, seeing things as they actually were, then 
making up his mind as to the right thing to be done under 
the circumstances, and doing it; never flurried, never 
vacillating, but also not stubborn, able to reconsider and 
change his plans, a man of resource ; when, however, he 
had really fixed on the best course to take, the right nail to 
drive, resolutely and tenaciously persevering, driving the 
nail hard home—Grant was all this, and surely in all this 
he resembles the Duke of Wellington.—J/atthew Arnold in 
** Murray's Magazine.” 


Melenite, the New Explosive.—Under the designation of 
‘** Melenite” a new explosive compound has been invented 
by a French chemist, which is said to possess powers of de- 
struction in an almost incredible excess of any other explosive 
agency hitherto discovered. In its touch and appearance the 
substance resembles yellow clay. Picrate of potassium and 
dynamite upon their advent seemed to have reached the limits 
of sudden ignigenous destruction, but neither can be com- 
pared to the effect of melenite when employed for similar 
purposes. 


Safety Paraffin Lamps.—The frequent accidents from 
ordinary paraffin lamps has led to the invention of one 
which is not easily upset, and which has a contrivance for 
extinguishing the flame if the lamp is knocked over or 
dropped. Mr. Edward Phillips is the patentee. The extin- 
guishing arrangement consists of a sliding-rod passing up- 
wards through the body of the lamp and being connected at 
its upper end to a hinged cap pivoted against the exposed 
portion of the wick. At the bottom of the rod is a small 
weight, which, on the lamp falling down or being overturned, 
instantly, by gravity, pulls the cap down over the wick and 
extinguishes the flame. 


Rome in Winter.—In a letter from Rome, dated February 
8th, the following notes on the weather of last winter were 
given; ‘*The Roman superstition that the weather of the 
day of Santa Bibbiana will rule for a month and a week has 
been justified this year, for in that interval we had only three 
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or four fine days, the rest being warm and rainy, sirocco pre- 
dominating over all other winds combined. Since that we 
have had almost unbroken sunshine, tranquil days and nights, 
clear and sometimes frosty. The crocuses are out in full dis- 
play with other spring flowers, and daisies have been abun- 
dant since mid-December; anemones were gathered ‘on 
Sunday week in the Borghese grounds. Yesterday it set in 
cold, and to-day we are having a splendid snowfall, the first 
of the winter. In Lombardy, Liguria, and Piedmont the 
ground is covered with snow, and so are the higher lands in 
the Veneto, Emilia, the Marches, Umbria, and Tuscany ; 
whil in the districts south of Tuscany agricultural operations 
are progressing favourably, and in Calabria and Sicily the 
almond-trees are in blossom. Snow is reported yesterday at 
Naples ; the general temperature in the great plains about 
and south of Rome is the lowest of the winter.” 


British Museum Library.—The total number of books 
acquired during eight years ending in 1885 were about 
250,000, or about 31,000 yearly. This includes books of 
music and volumes of newspapers, for which there is nowa 
separate reading-room. The great Chinese Cyclopzedia con- 
sists of 5,000 volumes, but is catalogued as a single book, 


Hindoo Prayer for the Empress of India.—The Jubilee 
celebration in India has united all creeds and classes. The 
high priest of Baidyanath, one of the most sacred Hindoe 
shrines of Lower Bengal, issued the following appeal in 
Sanscrit and in Bengali: ‘* May that great Empress under 
whose protection religious ceremonies have been practised 
without molestation for fifty years, may that august Empress 
Victoria live long! The lustre of her reign, which illumines 
the hollow vales of the wilderness and the concealed places, 
and which brightens the sight itself, has, like a second sun, 
made India blossom like the lotus, by dispelling the gloom 
of injustice originating from the severe tyranny of Moham- 
medanism. May the Empress Victoria, under whose kind- 
ness all her subjects have grown strong in the strength of 
religion and happiness, may she liveya hundred years, with 
her sons and friends! May the Empress under whose influ- 
ence uninterrupted peace reigns in India live long! It 
behoves you Aryans, one and all, to pray for long life for the 
Empress. May that Finpress in whose Empire men of 
science sing with delight the manifold blessings of telegraphs, 
railways, and other inventions, may the Empress whose 
moonlike deeds spread a halo of light far and wide, may the 
Empress Victoria be victorious! ‘This is my constant prayer 
to Shiva.” In Mohammedan mosques, and in all places of 
worship, as well as in Christian churches and chapels, similar 
loyal appeals and devout prayers were maide. 


os 
Fox’s Patent Umbrellgs.—Among recent deaths is that of 
Samuel Fox, of the Stockbridge Works, Deepoar, near 


Sheffield. The son of a weaver’s shuttle-maker in Derby- 
shire, Fox went to Sheffield about the beginning of Victorias 
reign. He served his apprenticeship to the steel trade, and 
saved enough by his industry to establish a workshop of his 
own. At that time the frames of umbrellas were made 
either of whalebone, which was bulky, or of steel, which wi 
heavy. Why should the steel not be grooved, so as to 
obtain lightness while retaining strength? This was the 
idea which Fox carried out, and he was soon making fluted 
ribs faster than the demand could be met. Finding that his 
patent was not protected in the foreign market, he estab- 
lished works at Lille, and between the home and foreign 
factories he amassed an enormous fortune by his umbrella 
frames. 


The Queen’s School, Palace Street, Pimlico.—About the 
year 1855 the Queen, learning that many of the children of 
the servants at Buckingham Palace were neglected in the 
matter of education, ordered premises to be fitted up im 
Palace Street, and appointed an efficient teacher, Mr. Charles 
Dodd. The whole expense was defrayed by her Majesty. 
There were between sixty and seventy scholars, boys and 
girls. An evening school was also opened for elder pupils 
unable to attend in the daytime. The increase of educational 
facilities, we suppose, has long rendered this special provision 
unnecessary, but this proof of the Queen’s considerate care 
for her dependents deserves to be remembered. 
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It runs 28 hours with ome winding. It rarely gets out of order. 
It regulates to a minute a month. it never costs over 2/6 to repair. 


EVERY WATCH IS a FOR TWO YEARS. 


The Watchmaker, London.—* The ‘ Waterbury ‘has beendesigned | Newcastle Leader.—** We have tried it alongside a twenty-five 
and is guaranteed to give a maximum of results in timekeeping = ay ae and the one kept as near St, Nicholas as the other, 
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a —— Exp ress.—** A marvel of cheapness, and agood | Halifax Times.—‘ A real watch, Of good appearance, and which 
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= INSURANCE will be paid by the Waterbury Watch Company to any wearer of a ‘‘ Waterbury” killed 
BE | 00 by Railway ACCIDENT in Great Britain or Ireland during 1887, Railway Servants at present excepted. 
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EIGHTY-EIGHTH ANNIVERSARY OF 


THE RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY,| 


THE PUBLIC MEHTING 


WILL BE HELD 


On FRIDAY EVENING, May 6th, 1887, at EXETER HALL, 


The Chair will be taken at Seven o’clock by Sir THOMAS FOWELL BUXTON, Bart. 
SPEAKERS :— 
Rev. JAMES CHALMERS, from New Guinea. | Rev. EDWARD A. STUART, m.a., St. James’, Holloway, 
EUGENE STOCK, Esq., Church Missionary Society. | Rev. Dr. J. H. VINCENT, Chancellor of Chautauqua University, 
A CHOIR OF 600 CHILDREN, 


From the Elementary Schools, will sing from 6.30 p.m. and during the Evening, under the direction of Mr. JOSEPH PROUDMAN, Tickets for Reserved 
Seats may be had on application to the Secretaries, 56, Paternoster Row, London; or at the various Places of Worship throughout the Metropolis. 


SER Mon ss. 
The ANNIVERSARY SERMONS will be preached as follows :— 


On Sunpay Morning, April 24th, at Eleven, in St. Michael’s, Chester Square, by the Rev. CANON TRISTRAM, LL.D., D.D. 
Oa SuNDAY Morning, April 24th, at Eleven, by the Rev. R. F. Horton, m.a., in Congregational Church, Hampstead. 
On Tuurspay, May rgth, Ascension Day, at 1.15 p.m., by the Rev. GzorGe Everaro, M.A., in St. Mary Aldermary, Queen Victoria Street. 





xr=EcE: MISSIoONAR YT BREAHEAST 
Will be held in Cannon Street Hotei, on Turspay, May 17th, at 9 a.m., under the Presidency of SAMUEL SMITH, Esq., M.P. Tickets, 


Half-a-Crown each, may be had of the Secretaries, 56, Paternoster Row. 
LEWIS BORRETT WHITE, p.p. )} 
SAMUEL G. GREEN, p.p. ; 


Secretaries. 
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or, The Adv cumenes ond, ’xperiences of —; The pMartyr's Victory y. A vings by Si ed, Gilt edges . ‘ 
one of Dr. Reade’s Pupils ° 5 ale of Danish Englan utedges.. 3 6 noc oden’s Training. 
Under Fire ; Being the Story of —— Out of the Mouth of the Illustrated. Crown 8vo .. 
a Boy's Battles against himself and Lion ; or, The Church in the Catacombs. 6 ——Fern’s Hollow. Illustrated. 


thers - ee ee — Saxb’ : A Tale of the Com- 
Doudney, Sarah, The Great mf Time. Gilt edges .. 3 Fishers of Derby Haven. 


Salterns. Illustrated. Crown 8vo, gilt Luther and the Cardinal: a His- . __Tumeeed. C.own 8vo .. 
Janet Darney’s Story. LIllus- torical Tale. With Portraits. Crn. 8vo gg OR Pray er. 
trated. Crown 8vo, gilt edges .. 3 Lynn, Ruth, City Sparrows, —- Little Meg’s Children. “Hilee- 
— Old Anthony’ s Secret. Illus- “e Who Fed’ Them.” Illus. Crown 8vo trated. Royal sémo 


trated. I 136mo .. rmyn, the Child of St. y 

Giberne, Agnes, Jacob Witherby: 3 mpatel 16mo, gilt edges a ax Xromer. A Story of 

or, The Need of Patience. _ Illustrated. — Penf mfold A Story of the pA , 4 —— S 

Through the Linn: or, Miss _ Flower Mission. Crown 8vo .. —_ Pilgrim Street. A Story of 

Tenmpioe ais Illustrated. Gilt edges. Millington, Rev. T. 8., Boy and my ee “Th “ 

—— Gwendoline. Illustrated. Im- © Man.” Illustrated. ‘Gilt edges .. Thorny Path, A. pitt 
perial 16mo, gilt edges .. Straight to the Mark. Illus- T we hn 

Green, Miss E. E., The Head of Seren Mus. Choe 7 Chi al ome le, Crona, J . an Denton's 

osser 8., Chee ime 0 "Sanehe Gan ; 

Pree oo Gath, The sid other ores. 1 way - 

‘ — Door wi out a Knocker fe) enderg. ustrated. rown 8vo 

qamere Crown dale's Story: The, and other Tales. Illustrated “es The Old Endeavour. ASom 

ustrate rown 8vo 


— The Mistress of Lydgate — Days of the Cattle Plague, ‘Thorne, Eglanton, Coral and 


he. — Illustrated. Imperial 16mo 


Priory. Illustrated. —- 
oes li6mo . 
—— Summer ‘Sale of Callowfields, The. poop, Saeee 3 
centile Roger ; ox, A Imp. 16mo With Illustrations, Crown 8vo. — Ida Nicolari. Illustrated. 


a arv gn. \P ugh, 8. S., His Masters. A Crown 8vo . 3 
meal & rvard's Campai | Story of Life Forty Yearsago. Cl. gilt si— In London Fields. A Story 
Johnson, H., Untrue to his —— Max Victor's Schooldays: of me Ligpavend Chadens of a Child's 
Trust ; or, Plotters and Patriots. A The Friends he Made and the Foes he It’sall real True. The Story 


St f Life and Adventure in Charles | Conquered. Illustrations. Cloth gilt 
theBecond' Time. "Dicneted, cloth — My Schoolfellow, Vai of a Child's Difficulties. Crown 8vo .. 
. Bownser; or, Sunshine after Storm. The Old Worcester Tug. 
Kingston, W. -H. G., Captain Cook. Gilt edges .. Illustrated. Crown 8vo .. 
ustrated. Imperial 16mo, gilt edges Sargent, G G.E. , Boughton Grange. — The Two Crowns. Cr. io 
— The Golden Grasshopper. ustrated. Crown 8vo .. : Walton, Mrs. 0. F., A Peep Be- 
Illustrated. Imperial 16mo, gilt edges Franklins The ; or the Stor ad ” p 
| +4 9 ry hind the Scenes. Illustrated. Gilt edges 
— - Yacht Voyage Round Eng- of a Convict. Illustrated. Gilt edges’. f 
d. Imperial 16mo, gilt edges ao J George Burley ; His History Shadows. Scenes i in the = 
Leslie, Emma, At the Sign of | and Experiences. Illus. Gilt edges .. of an Old Arm Chair, Ilustrated. Gilt 
the Blue Boar. A Story of the Reign of Poor Clerk, The, and his -QOlive’s Story; or, Life at 
~ Before the Daw oe ATel : 3 Crooked Sixpence. iiusteated. Imp. _ Ravens, “the Gilt . 
— ore the Dawn. ale o T6MO w- oe — unc e Lifeboat. 
Wycliffe and Bohemia. Giltedges .. ; Hurlock Chase : ° ‘or, Among Coloured Pictures .. 
arerthan Life. A Story the Sussex Ironworks. Giltedges .. — Qur Gracious _ Queen. 
of the Times of Wycliffe. Gilt edges .. — Without Intending It; or, Coloured Pictures .. 
Faithful, but not Famous. John Tincroft, Bachelor an Benedict. Or with Plain Pictures . 
An Historical Tale . 2 6|Stretton, Hesba, Alone in _— Christie’s Old —_ ; oF, 
— From Bondage to Freedom. London. Illustrated. Royal 16mo .. Home, Sweet Home. Illus. Crown 8vo 
A Tale of Mahommedanism. Giltedges 3 6 |—— Bede’s Charity. Illustrated. —— Saved at Sea. A sAgiomse 
— Glaucia the Greek Slave. Crown 8vo, giltedges .. «1 9s 3. 6 Story. Riel Royal 16mo 
Giltedges .. 36— Carola. Illustrated. “a. 6 —— Was I Right? Gilt edges. 


LONDON: THE RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY, 56, PATERNOSTER ROW. 
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“ ‘PIvIsION OF FROFITS, 1287. . 


NATIONAL PROVIDENT 
INSTITUTION MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE. 


FOUNDED 1835. FUNDS £4,280,000 CLAIMS PAID £6,800,000. PROFITS DECLARED £3,400,000. | 
NEXT DIVISION 20 NOVEMBER, 1887, IN WHICH ALL NOW INSURING WILL PARTICIPATF, | 
ARTHUR SMITHER, Actuary and Secretary 


OFFICES—48, GRACECHURCH STREET, LONDON. 
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Taylor Bro’ Cocoa 


HOMEOPATHIC.  MARAVILLA.” PURE CONDENSED. 


SOLD IN PACKETS AND TINS BY GROCERS AND STOREKEEPERS IN THE UNITED 
KINGDOM AND THE COLONIES. 


3 
BROWN & GREEN'S | EXIGSOnN’SsS 
: a6 55 The only positive 
— G E M Cure for Warts of a 7. Ez, ry" 
any form, —, a — 
c : ty. s ~ ‘vy, app okKin, 
COOKING S,OVES. | Lawes. SSCA TE. 


, , s tender skin of young children. Rapid remover of infectious scales from the 

30 different oe wy my of a skin after eek Delightfully sbuhien and soothing in all skin disorders, 
and bake splends hi — and a perfect and delicately perfumed Toilet Soap. Zhe only positive Cure 
, free. $0 Jor Warts. Numerous testimonials. Reference—Ep. LonG, M.R.C.S.E., 

Kitcheners & Heating Stoves, | 1-S.A., Blackburn. 3 Tablets 1s. 6d., carriage paid direct from 

F JOHN HIGSON, Chemist, BLACKBURN, or from any Chemist. 

69 & 71, Finsbury Pavement, E.C. SPLENDID SHAVING SOAP 















BROWN & GREEN, Lim., 


S Q i j 4 ba ' S$ (late PARRISH’S) 














1% 


|Epwarp Parrisn by contract TRANSFERRED the MANUFACTURE of this SYRUP to 
SQUIRE & SONS. THE PUBLIC ARE CAUTIONED THAT OTHER SYRUPS ARE 
} SOLD AS PARRISH’S, which differ in composition, and often cause dissatisfaction. 





A PHOSPHATIC CHEMICAL 
| FOOD TONIC. F 0 0 D 1 
| In Bottles, 2s., 3s. 6d. and 6s. each of Chemists, . 


SQUIRE & SONS, Her Majesty’s Chemists, 
413, OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 


Registered Trade Mark for Lamps, Registered Trade Mark for Lights, 


“nae” 6 COSSARL. CLAREE'’S 2425540 


Stamped on every Lamp. 


us FAIRY”) LAMPS AND (ist, “ FAIRY”) LIGHTS 


FOR ORNAMENTALLY LIGHTING 
DRAWING AND BALL ROOY , CONSERVATORIES, EVENING FETES, TABLE DECORATIONS, ETC:, 


Awarded a Special Gold Medal by the Royal Botanic Society at the Evening Fetes of dune 30th and July 7th, 1886. 


| CAUTION TO PURCHASERS. 


| Tr, . . . * . i 
| fo The unprecedented success achieved by this “Fairy” system of lighting has induced several unscrupulous manufacturers and dealers to substitute, 
or the sake of extra gain, worth!ess imitations; the lamps not having proper ventilation, the lights flicker. Purchasers are cautioned to see that the 





lamp bears the name “S. Clarke,” and Trade Mark * Fairy,” and are earnestly solicited, whenever a spurious lamp is sold or even offered to them 
_s pny, 2 communicate with the undersigned, who is determined to put a —~ to this fraudulent practice. ee ; 

— AIRY” LIGHTS —For burning in the ‘‘ Fairy” Lamps; burn 10 hours each.’ Boxes, containing six lights each, rs. per box. | These lights, having 

ouble wicks, are the best for burning in the “ Fairy” Lamps, but if a subdued light will suffice, Pyramid Lights are the best substitute, at half the cost. 


“ FAIRY " LAMPS and ‘‘ FAIRY” LIGHTS may be obtained from all respectable dealers. WHOLESALE from the 
“PYRAMID” AND “FAIRY” LIGHT WORKS, CHILD'S HILL, LONDON, N.W., 
Where all Orders and Correspondence should be: sent. 
SHOW ROOMS (open daily, illuminated every Tuesday and Friday), 31, ELY PLACE, HOLBORN CIROUS, E.C. 


| Oil or common night lights should never be used. 
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Cadbury's 
Coco 








Guaranteed 


SOLUBLE 


(Regd.) 


Niesianlitid 


PURE 





~ Q LARGE GLASSES OF DELICIOUS 9 
CUSTARD AT A COST OF 


A Pure, Soluble, Dry Soap, in fine powder, Softens 
Water. Lathers Freely in Hard Water—Cold Water 
—Soft Water—Hot Water. Packets, 1d. and upwards. 


USED BY HER MAJESTY'’'S SERVANTS. 
Gold Medals and Diplomas of Merit at all Exhibitions, 


BY USING 


guia 
a 
Powder 


Eggs req required. Saves, half the « sost, and I Ld 
an tn ole a everywhere, in 6d. and 1s. 

and ed, packe = To prevent sappo pintment see > the 3 
each packet mt, the ame of the Inventors and 
Manufacturers, ALFRED Bi RD & SONS, Birmingham 





gar Use it Every Day For Clothes, Linen, Knives, 
Forks, Dishes, Saucepans, and all Domestic Washing 
Refuse Imitations —Insist upgn Hudson's. 


Needhani’s 
a 





res | 


The reputation of nearly a century as the most - ial le 
pee aration for cleaning and Brilliantly Polishing BRAss, 

)PPER, TIN BRIUIANNIA METAL, PLAZA of r 

DAZZLING MIRROR pixie 

ee. Rapist. Permanent. beware of Counterfeits. | 
by Drugg: dronmonge? ers, 

oc. i "ed. ‘ond Pots 

Ca asydboard Boxes 
INVENTOKS AND SOLE MANUFACTURERS— 


JOSEPH PICKERING & SONS, Sheffield. | 


London Office : 79, St. Paul's Churchyard. 
$$$ 


od. an ad id. Tins, anda 














Under the Direct Patronage of the Royal Families of Europe and 
the Rank and Fashion of the World. 


An immense PATTERNS FREE comprising Specialities to 
Variety A j suit ~~ sses, all Climates, 


all Fashions, and all Purses, from 104d, to 3s. 6d. per yard. 


Egerton Burnett's 
Prices For Lapigs. 
ROYAL rete 
SERGE, 31 in., 2s. 3d, per yd. 
nc. SERGES 
of Material Sold. 


WITH OTHER FASHIONABLE FABRICS. 
For Ladies’, Children’s, and Gentlemen’s Dress. 


Carriage Paid on orders of £1 in value to any Railway Station in the 
United Kingdom. Goods Packed for Export. 


EGERTON BURNETT, Woollen Factor, 
Wellington, Somerset, England. No Agents. 








Reckitt 
Blue 


See that you get it! 
As bad id makes are often sold 











PEARS SOAP 


Fair white hands. 
Bright clear complexion. 


Soft healthfal skin. 

















R, K. BURT AND CO., PRINTERS 


ETTER LANE. Ci 
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